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THE OUILOOK. 

HE bill for the allotment of land in severalty to 

Iodians on the various reservations and the 
extension of the laws of the United States and Terri. 
tories over the Indians, which has passed the Senate 
twice, passed the House last week without a division. 
The bill authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to 
survey any reservation and to allot lands in severalty 
to the Indiaus located thereon, on their ay plication, 
the land to be inalienable for twenty-five years, and 
every Indian taking up land to be subject to State 
and Territorial law, and to possess the rights ard 
privileges of citizenship. We do not understand 
that this law requires the action of a majority of 
the members of apy tribe as a condition precedent 
to its execution. Wherever the lands have een 
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surveyed, avy individual Indian, if we understand 
the law aright, may take his allotment. Under this 
process, firat come will be first served. And if the 
Department will continue to give to the Indians who 
have taken their land their share in tne annuities 
given to the tribs, as long as the annuities are con- 
tinued, so that Indians shall not be bribed to remain 
paupers, we venture to predict that there will bearapid 
taking up of land under this law—quite as rapid as 
the United States Government can provide for. Some 
of our secular contemporaries criticise the law because 
it does not compel the Indians to take their land and 
go to work whether they like it or not. Itis certain!y 
wise, however, to offer them the chance first. If they 
decline to avail themselves of the ye: mission, it will 
then be time enough to take the next step and make 
the process compulsory. The law is a practical 
embodiment of the fundamental principle of the Lake 
Mohonk platform. 








Congress has refused, by a majority of five, to take 
up for discussion Mr. Morrison's bill for a reduction 
of the tariff. Oue hundred and twenty eight Re- 
publicans and twenty six Democrats voted in the neg 
ative ; one hundred and forty three Democrats and six 
Republicans in the affirmative. It can no longer be 
said that no important issue divides the two parties. 
It is, indeed, claimed that some who desire to see a 
reduction of the tariff r fused to vote to take up Mr. 
Morrison’s revenue bill because they did not believe in 
Mr. Morrison’s methods for the accomplishment of 
this purpose. Nevertheless, we think it may now 
fairly be said that the Republican j arty, like the old 
Whig party, is in favor of a policy of protection, and 
that it must either provide for an expenditure of 
the surplus by such measures as coast defenses, river 
and habor improvements, tbe establishment of postal 
telegrapby, and the like, or must reduce the revenue 
ty making a protective tariff that will be practically 
prohibitory. Oo the other hand, the Democr-tic 
party, in spite of Mr. Randall and the twen'y five 
Democrats who followed him, is committed, under the 
leadership of President Oleveland, S: cretary Manning, 
Speaker Oarlisle, and Representatives Hewitt and 
Morrison, to the policy of reducing the tariff asa 
means of reducing taxation. The issue is fairly 
formed, and the leaders and organs of both parties 
will do wisely to recognize it, and to ent:r upon the 
work of educating the people in their respective prin- 
ciples. 





The fact that the Oonference Committee of the 
United States Senate and House have agreed upon a 
compromise measure combining the features of both 
the Reagan and the Oallom bills does not by any 
means insure its prompt passage. The railroad in- 
terests have a strong representation in the United 
States Senate, which, in spite of some notable excep. 
tions, has come almost as truly to represent the 
moneyed aristocracy of the United Sta’es as the 
House of Lords does in Eogland the hereditary aris- 
tocracy. The chief objections to the bill as now 
agreed upon are to the provisions against pooling, 
and to the one prohibiting a higher charge for a short 
than for a long haul between the same points. We 
should ours lves like to see the first provision stricken 
from the bill. If discriminations can be prevented, 
there will neither be as much necessity for pools nor 
as much danger in them. We might safely leave the 
pools for future consideration. But the arguments 
against the short haul law do not seem to us of 
much account. We hardly think that Mr. De 
pew can be right in supposing, if he is correctly 
reported, that in estimating a long haul the ocean 
rates from New York to Liverpool are included in 
the rate from the far West; because it would be 
manifestly unfair to base railroa! charges upon the 
rates of ocean carriage from New York to Liverpool. 
But we do not believe that the enactment of the 
short haul law would compel the railroads to stop 
their through business, as threatened. The public 





has heard this sort of cry so often as to have become 
somewhat callous to it. It was said that if the ele- 
vated roads in New York City should be compelled 
to rednce their fares to five cents they would have 
to abandon the traffic; but they have at last yielded 
to the public sentiment, and are making more money 
than ever before. It was threatened that if the 
Fourth Avenue Railway was compelled to reduce its 
fares to five cents it would have to throw up the 
charter ; but we observe that it is still running. It 
is very possible that the short haul law will have the 
effect to reduce somewhat the profits of the railroads 
in some localities. But the truth is, this is just what 
the people want to do; for there is a very general 
belief that the middlemen and the railroad take the 
lion’s share of the country’s produce, and leave too 
little for the farmers. It is not the tillers of the soil 
that become ina lifetime millionaires. No legislative 
experiment was ever yet introduced without a pre- 
vious demonstration that it would bankrupt the 
country ; but the country is not bankrupted. Try the 
present experiment, and change it as experience may 
indicate. This is not the Jast Congress that will ever 
assemble, aud it is not so wise a Congress that it can 
be counted on to know all about the railroad prob- 
lem, so that nothing shall be left to be karned by 
fature experience. 





Meanwhile, those who belicve, with us, in Govern- 
ment control of the railroads, as against those who 
believe that free competition and laissez faire is the 
grand cure all, will welcome the sign of progress made 
toward a realization of their idea in the agreement of 
the two houses in any legisiation on this sutj ct, and 
in such utterances as we find attributed to Mr. 
Ohauncey M. Depew, who embodies in the following 
significant sentences principles for woich we have 
long been contending : 

“ Allthe leading railroad men, I think, admit the prin- 
ciple of goverumental supervi-ion, ard are anxious for it. 
They wou'd be glad to see the whole machinery of the Pool 
Commissiorers and cfficers made a bureau of the Govern- 
ment, with fall power to enforce agreements and to puvish 
their violations. As a matter of principle there is no half- 
Way ground between unl.mited and uorestrained competi- 
tion and G.vernmertal supervision, Every political 
econom ‘st admits that reckless and unrestrained competition 
works such disaster to the gencral pub.ic that it ought not 
to be permitted.” 





A strong influence is being brought to bear upon 
Congress to secure the passage of the Pacific Funding 
bill presented at the last ses-ion aud opposed 
by Messre. Holman and Springer on the ground of 
fraud. The bill, as was formerly s!ated in The Obris- 
tian Union, relieves the roads from the necessity of 
paying 'heir‘debt to the Government at the time it falls 
due (1897), and permits them to ex’end the time of 
payment over a period of seventy years. The amount 
of the debt at the pre-ent time is about $111,000,000. 
The extension bill provides that if the roads shall pay 
the Government anoually a. um equal to three and 
one balf per cnt. of the debt, these paym nts shall at 
the end of seventy years exti:guish both principal 
and interest of the debt. Mr. Springer claimed that 
this was equivalent to presenting the roads with 
about $75,000,000. After the discussion it was 
decided to postpone the vote upon the bill until the 
present session. During the past week the Oom- 
missioner of Railroads and Board of Government 
Directors of the Union Pacific have both made their 
reports, and both have favored the passage of the 
Extension bill. The Commissioner reports that the 
indebted roads (the Union Pacific and the Cent-al 
Pacific) are both in excellent condition, and that their 
assets are in excess of their total deb’s and capital 
stock. Butitis urged in advocacy of the bill that 
the debt to the Government, consisting in second 
mortgage bonds, is not at present amply secured. 
The Directors urge that if the proposition of the roads 
is adopted the Government will be compensated by 
the acquisition of new security and also by the desir- 
ability of putting an end to the unfortunate partner- 
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ship between the companies and the Government. If 
the Government retains its present bonds it may be 
compelled to buy in the roads when the bonds fall 
due. These are arguments worthy of consideration. 
Yet the fact that Central Pacific stock is selling 
in the market at 50 and Union Pacific stock is selling 
at 66 wouid seem to indicate that the second mort- 
gage bonds are worth their par value. Why should 
the Governmen’ take less? The people have given 
these roads an immense wealth already. Why should 
they make to them a further present ? 





That over sixty thousand votes were cast for Henry 
George in New York Oity was a surprise to a 
great many Americans; that only 3,590 were cast in 
the recent mayoralty election in Boston for Mr. 
McNeill is probably a surprive to some others. Mr. 
MeNeill, like Henry George, is a Protestant, and isa 
communicant in the Episcopal Church. He is a man 
of character and intelligence; and, while a labor 
leader, is to be reckoned among the conservative 
leaders. He does not belong with the Anarchist 
crowd. It was reported before the election that 
seven thousand votes were pledged to him before he 
accepted the nomination. Bat the regular Demo 
cratic nominee, who was a candidate for re election, 
was an Irishman, and probably polled the full Irish 
vote ; and, so far as we can judge, had made a 
reform administration which had been fairly satis. 
factory to the best men of that city—at all events, he 
secured the ‘‘Independent” vote. It is probably as 
little safe to draw any large conclusion from the 
failure of the labor candidate of Boston as from the 
relative success of the labor candidate in New York ; 
but, putting the two together, we think that it would 
not be unfair to conclude that wherever the politi 
cians of a corrupt order have gained a control in 
politics, and the best men stay away from the pri- 
maries, if not from the polls, and the workingmen 
put up a ticket with a good candidate, it will havea 
fair chance of success, though not perhaps as good 
a chance as a ticket put up by the citizens without 
respect to either class or party ; but that where the 
party organizations are clean and the regular nom- 
inees are men whose administration promises to be 
in the interest of the public, the labor movement is 
not likely to be a large factor in the election. 





It looks very much as if the aggressive wing of the 
English Ministry had secured the control of the 
policy in Ireland, and forced the more moderate Min 
isters under the leadership of Lord Randolph Churchill 
into the background. Ooercion has apparently been 
decided upon. The arrest of Dillon and other Irish 
leaders shows that the Government believes in 
the possibility of securing their conviction at the 
hands of Irish juries. Decisions have already been 
obtained pronouncing the plan of campaign illegal, 
and Mr. Dillon has been arrested for receiving 
rents from ten’nts under this scheme, on the 
ground of alleged conspiracy to defraud by ac- 
cepting as trustees for tenants the reduced rents 
refused by the landlords. It is very possible tiuat the 
Government means to oppose the plan of campaign 
by arresting the trustees under it in every locality 
where they accept rents that have been refused. It 
is clear, however, that both the English parties are 
to a certain extent feeling their way, and that even 
in euch an experiment as the plan of campaign the 
Irish have an entirely new element in their favor in 
the division and general uncertainty of English 
opinion. 


The “‘ Nation” in its last issue makes a striking 
argument to show that the current talk about the 
monopolization of wealth is founded only in popular 
ignorance avd popular prejudice. It takes the 
returns of the Prussian income tax as given by 
Soetbeer, and condenses them as follows: Oat of a 
total income of two billion dollars, ‘‘over 51 per 
cent. actually b-longs to the small people whose 
income lies between $225 and $412. The incomes 
below $225 and those between $225 and $412 contain 
70 per cent. of the whole; and the three lowest 
classes, whose revenue stops short of what is ordi 
narily called wealth, possess over 85 per cent. of the 
whole.” The ‘* Nation” goes no further in its state 
ment of the Prussia: statistics, but draws this con 
clusion: ‘‘Ia truth, the wealth of every tolerably 
civil.zed nation in our day is, paradoxical as it 
sounds, in the hands of the poor.” The inference 
tbus drawn is, indeed, a necessary ono from the 
facts stated, but it is not the inference which the 
reader would have drawn had it been further stated 
that ‘* the three lowest classes” contain about 99 per 





cent. of the population. A full statement of the 
facts would have indicated a conclusion exactly 
opposite to that which was drawn. We have at hand 
Schaefile’s statement of the incomes in Saxony. 
There, as in Prussia, the ‘‘three lowest classes” 
possees over 80 per cent. of the incomes ; but at the 
same time the lowest class, which numbered 84 per 
cent. of the citizens, possessed but 47 per cent. of 
the incomes. That is to say, 16 per cent. of the 
pe»ple had a greater income than the remaining 
84 per cent. This, too, is the division, not of prop- 
erty, but of incomes. The incomes of the lower 
classes are almost exclusively incomes from labor. 
The lower classes possess no property. A carefal 
study of German statistics leads to the conclusion 
that fully one half of the property of that nation 
belongs to about two per cent. of the people, and 
that wealth is quite as much monopolized as the 
popular mind supposes. 





Affairs in Spain, after the recent disturbance, have 
settled down into quietude again. It is not easy to 
get at the real political condition, but there are signs 
of political growth which are numerous enough to 
inspire some hope for the future of constitutional 
government in that country. A year has passed 
since the death of Alphonso II., and, with the excep- 
tion of the single unsuccessful outbreak of a few 
months ago, the Queen Regent has had fairly clear 
sailing. Oastelar, who is the leader of the Moderate 
Republicans, evidently acquiesces in the situation, 
and probably thinks the present state of affairs tne 
best that can be obtained. Oastillo, the Conservative 
leader, holds a curious theory of constitutional 
government, which may be regarded as the highest 
evolution of the spoils system. He believes that the 
two parties ought to govern alternately, without refer- 
ence to the state of public opinion. If this arrange 
ment could be made under constitutional govera- 
ments, we should have an even division of the loaves 
and fishes, and the self seeking politician could realize 
his ambition of ignoring all public questions and devote 
himself to the more congenial work of making him 
self useful in his own party. Sefior Castillo happens 
just now to be out of office and the leader of the 
opposition, but he is consistent enough to support the 
existing Ministry. The feeling between Spain and 
Germany seems to have died out, and the foreign re 
lations of the Government are friendly on all sides. 
Spain counts for little among the great Powers, but 
she is rapidly increasing in wealth and population, 
and it is by no means impossible that a new epoch of 
influence and development await her in the near 
future. Castelar’s project for the organization of a 
union among the Latin races is probably purely 
fanciful, and is not likely to come to anything. But 
there is no reason why Spain, under a constitutional 
monarchy, with political quietude for a number of 
years, and the present increase in commerce and 
trade, should net find her way back, following in 
the train of Italy, to a position among the first-class 
Powers. 


Alderman McQuade has been convicted and sen 
tenced, and will probably soon be accompanying 
Alderman Jaehne to Sing Sing. The jury had 
no difficulty in arriving at their conclusion. They 
were helped in so doing by the testimony of a 
servant girl who lived next door to Alderman 
McLoughlin, and who testified to the meeting of 
certain of the accused at his house at the time 
specified by Fallgraff as the time of the secret 
meeting for the purpose of arranging terms at which 
the Aldermen’s votes should be sold. She identified 
not only Alderman McQuade, but several others of 
the men who are implicated with him. It is said that 
the District Attorney has a strong case against Jacob 
Sharp, who was apparently the originator of the 
entire fraud, and who, our readers will perhaps remem 
ber, when before the Senate investigating committee, 
could not remember what he had done with the 
immense sums which had passed through his hands 
in the interest of the railway company, and who kept 
no accounts by which he could refresh his memory— 
not even a check-book. We hope that in this case 
the newspaper wish is not father to the newspaper 
thought; that the report is well founded. The 
moral of this case is writ so plain that the way 
faring man, though he were an Alderman, need not 
err therein. The testimony in McQuade’s case is 
equally conclusive in that of the three other members 
of the now immortal thirteen who are within the 
jurisdiction of the courte—namely, Reilly, Oleary, and 
O'Neil ; two others, McLoughlin and Kenney, are dead; 
Dempsey, De Lacy, and Sayles are in Canada ; 





ee 


McOabe is} insane ; Duffy and Fallgraff have turned 
State’s evidence ; Jaehne is in prison, and McQuad 
is on his way thither. 





The Chicago ‘‘ Advance” confirms the anticipa- 
tory statement of the “Interior,” of Ohbicago, that 
Mr. Harrison has secured a controlling interest 
in the Chicago ‘‘ Advance,” and that the editors 
are to be Dr. Noble and the Rey. Simeon Gilbert ; 
the former, pastor of one of the largest Oon- 
gregational churches in Chicago, which pastorate 
he retains; the latter, formerly an editor of the 
‘* Advance,” and subsequently the Chicago corre- 
spondent of the ‘‘ Oongregationalist.” He is an ex- 
perienced journalist, and it may be expected that under 
his practical management the ‘ Advance” will con- 
tinue to be a valuable and efficient magazine of useful 
information respecting the ecclesiastical movements 
and gatherings of the Congregational body, especially 
in the West ; in that respectrfilling the place filled by 
the ‘* Congregationalist ” in the East. Dr. Nobleis a 
man of marked ability and force of character, but 
we assume that he will not be in any proper sense the 
editor of the ‘‘ Advance.” No man can be both a 
pastor and an editor. He may preach sermons and 
write editorials ; but he cannot be the true pastor of 
achburch and also the real editor of a successful 
paper. The experiment has been often tried, and 
always with the same unsuccessful result. Mr. Har- 
rison we only know as the author of the extraordinary 
charges against the professors of Andover Seminary 
so promptly disproved and so ignominiously aban- 
doned. It is an open secret that the stock of the 
‘** Advance” has been heretofore owned by repre- 
sentatives of both wings of the Oongregational 
denomination; and that before Dr. West's death 
negotiations were in progress to purchase a control 
of the paper in the interest of the conservative wing. 
With no confidential information on the subject, we 
judge that these negotiations have resulted in a 
transfer of the control of the paper to the repre- 
sentatives of that party in the denomination, and that 
it will in the future serve as the organ of conservative 
Western Oongregationalism. All three gentlemen 
associated in the paper under its new control are 
more or less identified with that party. 

This result is natural. Every attempt to maintain 
a denominational newspaper on a broad and catholic 
basis seems by the law of denominational journalism 
doomed to fail sooner or later. The ‘* Oongregational- 
ist ” was originally established as the organ of pro- 
gressive Congregationalism in the days of theold Bos- 
ton ‘Recorder ;” but after it swallowed up the body of 
the ‘‘ Recorder,” the spirit of the ‘* Recorder” swal- 
lowed up the ‘‘ Congregationalist.” The ‘‘ Advance,” 
as its name indicates, was established by the progress- 
ive party in the denomination to represent the spirit 
of progress, but it has also abandoned that purpose 
and passed into other hands. There are very few 
denominational papers of prominence that can be said 
to stand for the spirit of cathol city and progress 
even in their own denominations, atill less to recognize 
that spirit in other denominations. This seems by 
the law of journalism left to be represented by the 
undenominational press. The same principle holds 
good in England. Perhaps it is as well that one 
journal should represent catholicity and progress in 
all denominations, leaving the representation of the 
peculiar tenets, not only of the several sects, but of 
the parties into which the sects inevitably divide, 
for what we may perhaps call the church trade- 
journals. Thus, the ‘Christian World” of Lon- 
don, which belongs to no denomination and to no 
party, but represents the catholic and progressive 
in all denominations, is undoubtedly the strongest 
and ablest religious paper in Great Britain, and 
probably exercises a wider and more potent influence 
en religious thought than all the denominational 
organs put together. And we have little doubt that 
the same thing may be said of the undenominational 
press in the United States. 


The discussion concerning the ballet continues ; 
but the attempted defense of it is very lame. There 
is not much to be said for the “ nude in art” in any 
form, even the most purely ecclesiastical ; but when 
it comes to a live nude in art defended on art 
grounds, the defense is a trifle more sickening than 
the original crime against womanhood, And it is on 
this extraordinary ground that the ‘ Oummercial 
Gazette” bases its defense of the ballet, Eight 
ministers in all, in Chicago and its environs, walked 
intu the little parlor which the spider opened for 
them by the invitation to attend the ballet, free, for 
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the purpose of seeing with their own eyes if it was 
immoral. But we do not recognize in the published 
nemes a single one of prominence; there is not 
among them, we believe, a single Presbyterian, or 
Congregationalist, or Baptist, or Methodist, or Roman 
Catholic divine. The question is not whether there 
may be dramatic performance which is innocent, or 
even beneficial; nor even whether the dance is 
to be always condemned; nor even whether public 
dancivg on the stage is always and necessarily 
vicious ; but whether, as the ministers of St. Louis 
well put it, ‘‘the spectacular representations of 
sensuality ” are to be encouraged by Christian people, 
or even by moral people who do not claim to be 
Ohristian, and the immorality thinly disguised by 
the pretense that such exhibitions are fine art. We 
are glad to record the fact that the clergy of St. Louis, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, and Boston are substantially 
unanimous in their condemnation of such “ art.” 


A sense of propriety has generally operated to pre- 
vent newspapers from endeavoring to exercise an 
influence on a pending cause. When it has fairly 
come before the court, an unprejudiced decision has 
been the result supposed to be sought from the tri 
bunal, and therefore all attempts to prejudice the 
tribunal have been condemned. This sense of pro 
priety does not seem to be possessed by some of our 
religious contemporaries in the case of the proceed- 
ings against the Andover professors. So far as we 
have noticed, it has been regarded by the papers of 
the Congregational denomination—the ‘‘ Congrega- 
tionalist” and the ‘‘ Advance.” But some of the 
other religious papers are not so regardful of the 
proprieties. For instance, here is the ‘* Christian 
Leader ” thus stating the issue to its readers: ‘‘ The 
question is whether men who have contracted to do 
a particular thing are keeping the compact by doing 
a different thing.” In fact, it ought to know that the 
professors declare themselves ready to show that 
they are and all along have been teaching theology 
in accordance with the creed of the Seminary—not 
according to any particular interpretation, but accord. 
ing to ‘‘ the well understood and commonly recog 
nized laws of creed interpretation.” The question 
wkether they have been so doing is the question be 
fore the court. If it were proper for a newspaper 
to attempt to anticipate the decision of that court or 
to influence it by creating public opinion favorable 
to one of the parties to this suit, the attempt should ba 
made by argument, not by assuming as a thing con- 
ceded on all hands that the teaching of the present 
faculty is not consistent with the creed of the foun 
dation, when that is the very question of fact to be 
investigated and determined. 





The ‘*‘ Watchman,” of Boston, is equally disregard 
ful of the proprieties which most secular journals 
regard as binding in similar cases. It says: 

“Who will, or can, ingenuously claim that those who 
drew up any one of the three formularies of Christian doc- 
trine here referred to, would ever have given place by ‘ sub- 
jection for an hour’ to what is now so avowedly held to, 
printed, and taught by Andover professors? Those very 
godly and very able Christian scholars, as well as true in- 
terpreters of Scripture, could they speak to the living, 
would be foand to stand in the precise attitude of these 
men who are now ‘set for the defense of the Gospel.’ Who 
will doubt it 2” 

Now, the ‘‘ Watchman ” ought to know, and ought, if 
it desire to be candid, to tell its readers, that this is 
exactly what is doubted by the professors of Andover 
and their supporters ; that they allege that the creed 
was drawn up by persons who believed in a progress 
ive orthodoxy, and desired to provide for freedom of 
thought and progress in interpretation, and that 
there has been no freedom of thought and no prog- 
ress of interpretation in the teaching of the Seminary 
that ia not in accordance with both the terms and the 
spirit of the creed. We do not undertake to say 
whether this claim is true or not; that is for the 
court to decide, and we do not propose to attempt to 
either anticipate or to influence the decision. But it 
is certainly not candid, and scarcely honest, to state 
the issue as though it were agreed on all hands that 
the teaching of the Seminary has been or is incon- 
sistent with either the language or the spirit of the 
creed. That is the exact question at issue and to be 
determined. We have, for example, given to that 
creed a somewhat careful study in its bearing on the 
question of a future probation, and we cannot dis. 
cover that either by direct affirmation or by indirect 
implication the creed says anything, or remotely 
implies anything, inconsistent with that doctrine. 
Indeed, it is so drawn as to almost give support to 
the supposition of some that it was expressly intended 





to leave the way open for that belief, as we know it 
was intended to be left open by the authors of what 
is known as the New Congregational Oreed. We are 
not retained for the Andover Seminary; but we 
protest against this sort of misrepresentation of a 
cause pending before a tribunal appointed to deter 
mine it; a misrepresentation which can have n 
other object, in so far as it has any, than to create a 
public sentiment which will inflaence the court in its 
decision. We do not think that object likely to be 
accomplished ; but it is none the less to be con- 
demned. 


We are glad to learn that the Congregational 
Sanday-School and Pablishing Society are going to pay 
the salary of the editor of a new Bohemian paper, 
which will be published in Chicago under the 
supervision of the Rey. Mr. Adams, who has done 
such a notable work among Bohemians in that city 
The value of Sunday-school work in an irreligiou- 
population as a counteracting force to atheistic 
Socialism is best illustrated by the following extrac’ 
from a Bohemian irreligious newspaper: ‘* Wher 
once your children are accustomed to the Sunday 
school, the church, the Lord Jesus Christ, the rever 
ends, and the prayer-meetings, and all this religiou- 
humbug, no power can then turn them from it. The 
children will spontaneously be preserved to the 
church.” The Oongregational Society ought to get 
plenty of money for its publication work among the 
Bohemians from the community, for it is a great dea! 
cheaper to counteract Anarchism by the press than 
to keep it under by the police. 

CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS.—In the S2nate de- 
bate upon the Morrill resolution against reducing the 
tariff, Senator Dawes and Senator MePherson bot! 
favored the principle of admitting raw material- 
free of duty. But the Republics. Senator was op 
posed to free wool, and the Democratic Senator wa: 
opposed to free sugar. It seemed more like a con 
flict of sections than of principles.——Mr. Hewit 
introduced into the House a bill empowering the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay in advance suct 
future interest on bonds as exceeds three per cent 
The object of the bill is to make all our bonds thre: 
per cents., so as to alford a base for national bank 
circulation.——Senator Platt’s resolution in favor of 
open executive session was laid on the table by « 
vote of 83 to 21.——The bill prohibiting Congress 
men from acting as attorneys for subsidized railroad: 
was discussed in the Senate. Senator Beck de 
nounced it as indecent for Senators and members to si’ 
and vote upon measures affecting great railroad com 
panies tothe amount of hundreds of millions, while hav 
ing the money of those companies in their pockets. —- 
Senator Blair proposed a bill providing for a rebate 
on all imported materials incorporated with domestic 
materials and re exported. The passage of the bill 
would undoubtedly make our tariff system still more 
popular with manufacturers. ——The Senate passed 
a bill to redeem the trade dollars. The advocates of 
the bill claimed that only about fifteen millions o' 
these dollars would be presented for redemption, bu' 
admitted that fifty millions had been coined. By 
this bill the speculators and other holders will ger 
one dollar for bullion now worth about eighty cents 
— Mr. Hoar’s bill to repeal the Tenure of Office act 
of 1867 was passed by tae Senate. The President is 
again given the right of summary removal of offi 
cers at any time. Under the present law suspensions 
only can be made during a Oongressional recess, and 
these must be submitted to the Senate for approval 
when it meets. 





GENERAL News.—Ex-Judge Thomas M. Cooley, of 
Michigin, has been appointed receiver of the Wa 
bash road by Judge Gresham. The appointment 
meets with general approval.——Between twenty 
and thirty trades unions are represented in the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor organized at Oolumbus.—— 
The extremely valuable collection of painti: gs, stat- 
uary, etc., belonging to the estate of the late Mrs. 
A. T. Stewart is to be exhibited at the American 
Art Association rooms, and sold at auction.——The 
question as to the legality of the election of the Re 
publican Lieutenant-Governor of Indiana came before 
the State Supreme Court last week.——Important 
changes are being made in the organization of the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard.——M. N, Droz has been chosen 
President of Switzerland.——lIt is said that cholera 
is on the increase in South America.— Mrs. Lucy 
M. Barber, of Alfred, N. Y., succeeded in voting 
the entire State ticket at the recent election. The 
Woman’s Suffrage Association rejoice thereat.—— 





—————— __-- 


The Court of Appeals of New York has ren 
dered a decision unfavorable to the Cable Railway 
Company.——Yale aiumni of this city gave a re- 
ception to President Dwight, Friday. Chauncey 
M. Depew and Senator Evarts were the principal 
speakers.—Henry 0. Kiogsley, for many years 
Treasurer of Yale College, died last week.——The 
Gros Ventre, Mandan, and Arickaree Indians have 
surrendered their reservations to take lands in 
severalty ——The Central Labor Union denounces the 
proposition of Westchester, N. Y., officials to build 
cells in which tramps should be compelled to pump 
ut water allowed to flow in on them. The Lord 
Campbell divorce case in London has resulted in a 
verdict acquitting both parties of criminal action. 
——Jacob Sharp has applied to the Supreme Court to 
have his trial for bribery take place in another county. 
——tTrere is fear of another strike of coke-burners 
at Connellsville.——Don’t forget that next Sunday 
is ‘* Hospital Sunday.” 








RICH CHRISTIANS—A CHRISTMAS 
WiSH. 


NE may be a very poor Christian—and still be 
a Christian. The penitent thief wos not a 
saint, but he was a Christian ; his confession and his 
prayer were enough to make him so. Oaly one thing 
must a man kuow to become a pupil—this, namely, 
‘hat he is ignorant; only one thing to become a 
Ohristian—this, namely, that he is a sinner. The 
creed which bars the entrance to Christ’s church is a 
very short and simple one ; it has but two articles— 
Lost: Saved. The church has often added other 
articles, and in so far it has become more—or less— 
than Christian. We have said this often, and we 
‘xpect to say it often in the future. 
But though no man ought to think himself ex- 
cuded from Christ by his poverty—of ideas, of ex- 
verience, or of life—no man who counts himself 
Obrist’s ought to be content to remain a poor Chris- 
tian. One may be poor or rich in the kingdom of 
Ohrist ; and every one ought to be ambitious to bea 
rich Christian. There is no objection to aspiri'ual plu- 
ocracy ; for inspiritual riches there is no monopoly. 
Very little is necessary to get into Christ’s Oommon- 
yealth ; a great deal is involved in being a worthy 
citizen therein. To be naturalized and so secure the 
protection of the United States flag does not require 
great attainments in knowledge and virtue; to bea 
self-respecting citizen requires more ; to be rich and 
fruitfui in citizenship, repaying in service what is 
received in fellowship, requires agreat deal. A very 
little is sufficient for salvation ; but who is content 
merely to be saved? One could almozt pity even 
in heaven those who have been ‘‘ saved so as by fire.” 


‘*Ts he a Christian 7’ ‘‘ Well !—Yes!—I believe he’s 
a member of Dr. ——’s church.” This describes the 
poor Christian. ‘‘Is he a Christian?’ ‘‘I don’t 


koow what church he belongs to; but he lives like 
one.” This describes the rich Obristian. 

The rich OCbristian has a good time. One fruit of 
the Spirit is joy ; and he hasit, a great deal of it. 
He believes that it is God’s world, and that he is 
God’s child ; and he has a good time in his Father’s 
house. All things are his, because he is Christ's ; 
and he rejoices in his inheritance. Having eyes he 
seez, having ears be hears; so ail sights and sounds 
minister to him. He rejoices in his neighbor’s pros- 
perity as in his own, and so is happy when he lacks 
and his neighbor is full. He thus kaows both how 
to abound and how to suffer need. God hath given 
him all things richly to enjoy ; and richly he enjoys 
them. The prospect of losing them by and by pains 
him no more than the certainty of the child that he 
will outgrow his toys. The rich Obristian is rich in 
good works. His robes are already white; for what 
he receives of love from the Father he does not 
absorb, he gives back in love to others. Therefore is 
he luminous ; for white is the product of love as well 
as the symbol of purity. The poor Christian is 
always asking, How much must I do? how much 
ought I to give? Do you think I ought to go to the 
prayer-meeting ? Does duty require me to take up 
my cross and speak for Christ? The rich Christian 
puts the qnestion differently. How much may I lo? 
How much may I give in justiceto others? May I go 
to the prayer meeting? May I take this chance 
to say @ word or doa work for love and my Lord? 
The poor Obristian is a sorry beast ; conscience is 
a@ spur that by perpetual roweling scarce gets 
him above a walk. The rich Obristian is full of 
mettle ; conscience is a curb, and can scarce keep 
him in check. A tree hears the husbandman 
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say, ‘“‘ Next year I will cut it down, for it has no 
fruit ;” and it says ‘to itself, with a sigh, ‘‘ How 
many blossoms must I produce, and how many 
apples give, tosave myself from becoming firewood ?” 
Its neighbor has heard no such threat; it says to 
itself, joyously, ‘‘I wonder if next. year I cannot 
give the boys more apples than any other tree in the 
orchard, and be the banner tree.” The poor Christian 
is satisfied to be ‘“‘ saved” from the fire; the rich 
Christian joyously aspires to be a banner Christian. 
Because rich in love himself, he is rich in possessing 
the love and honor of those that know him. ‘* Bubble 
reputation ” Shakespeare calls reputation. ‘‘ A good 
name is better than great riches,” says Solomon. 
Which is right? Both. Newspaper fame is bubble 
reputation ; it is like the path of a rocket—sparks for 
an instant, then darkness and night as before. But the 
love and honor which cluster about the name of arich 
Christian are like immortelles—they fade not. Such a 
one invests, and knows it not. Respect and affeztion 
accumulate for him at compound interest. He grows 
rich, like the capitalist, while he sleeps. Best of all, 
he is rich in experience, in knowledge, in utterance ; 
in ene word, in God. His problem is, not to see how 
short a creed he can make, but how full a one; 
not that he may impose it upon others, but that he 
may possess it for himself. To grow in grace and in 
the knowledge of God is his ambition ; so his creed 
lengthens with his life. The Christian Church is like 
the old Jewish ‘temple. The strangers throng the 
outer court of the Gentiles, and get the sheltering 
benefit of a Christian civilization ; many crowd the 
court of Israel, and enjoy the blessings of a Christian 
friendship and fellowship ; a smaller number enter 
the court of the priests, and have the joy of service 
and of sacrifice, glad in a religious life lived and 
wrought net chiefly for themselves, but for others ; 
but the rich Christian sees the veil of the temple rent, 
and enters the Holy of Holies, and dwells with God, 
and the radiance of Moses is on his face, and he is 
transfigured with a heavenly beauty before all who 
know him. At last the end comes. He dies ; that is 
to say, he stops dying and begins to live. A throng 
of those whom he has loved and served and blessed 
gather at his grave to give him abundant exit from 
the life which he has made luminous and fragrant ; 
another throng come down the shining way to give 
him abundant entrance into the kingdom to which 
he will add new joy by his coming intoit. The poor 
Christian is lonely in heaven until compassion finds 
him and makes friends for him ; the rich Christian 
enters heaven welcomed by the friends he has made 
on earth, who even there have been half homesick for 
his coming. 

Our Christmas wish for our readers is that they 
may be rich Christians in 1887. 








EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY. 


HE*Oongregational Olub of New York last Mon- 
day devoted the evening to an interesting and 
instructive discussion of Science and Religion, which 
became a discussion of Evolution and Ohristianity. 
Professor Raymond undertook to show that, assum- 
ing evolutionary philosophy to be true, it is not in- 
consistent with profound views of sin and redemp- 
tion. Dr. Munger followed, pointing out that it is 
reconcilable with resurrection, immortality, and the 
spiritual life. Mr. Scudder insisted that theology is 
a science, subject to the limitations of all sciences, 
and must keep in its own sphere; while Dr. Deems 
and Dr. Pentecost insisted that evolutionism is as yet 
unproved, and is not to be taken for granted. A 
brief report will be found in another column. Pro- 
fessor Raymond's address we hope to publish in full 
next week. It was the first thorough attempt we 
have heard by an evolutionist—for Professor Raymond 
is one—to show that evolution is not only consistent 
with Theism, but also with Christianity ; not only 
with the existenze of a God, but also with the doc- 
trines of sin and of redemption. We trust that Dr. 
Munger’s able paper will also be given to the public 
in printed form. 

The objection which Christian men and women 
feel to the doctrine of evolution is not adequately 
stated for them by those who are arguing against 
it, and is not often met by those who are arguing for 
it. That objection does not rest upon either Biblical 
or theological grounds. It not that evolutionism 
dismisses God from the universe, or the Book of 
Genesis from the Bible ; it is that there is involved 
in it a notion of sin and of redemption which contra- 
dicts the living experience of Ohristian people. This 
objection may not be well founded. It is, indeed, 


an objection rather to certain conclusions drawn 
from evolution than to any affirmation by its advo- 
cates. But it exists, and it needs to be met by the 
advocates of the new philosophy. 

The doctrine of what we may call moral evolution 
is, that the moral capacities of man have been evolved 
by a long and slow process from animal instincts. 
The race, it is said, has grown as the child grows. 
The child has not in the cradle any conception of 
God, any habit of prayer, any recognition even of 
right and wrong. The mother inspires the child with 
faith in God, teaches the child to pray, develops init a 
discriminating conscience; and she does this by 
evolving these higher opinions and sentiments from 
lower or lesser ones. ‘‘If you strike your brother,” 
says the mother, ‘‘ mamma is displeased with you.” 
Thus appealing to approbativeness, she arouses con- 
svience, So, according to Darwin, conscience in man 
has been developed out of approbativeness, so belief in 
God from superstitious belief in gnomes and fairies. 
The half educated deduce the conclusion—which, 
however, neither Herbert Spencer nor Darwin allows 
—that belief in God is only an enlarged superstition, 
and conscience only a sublimated approbativeness. 
It is this conclusion against which all Christian 
sentiment revolts. The conclusion is not warranted 
by the premises, nor maintained by those who hold 
the premises. If it were, no scientific argument 
would suffice to maintain the hypothesis as probable ; 
for no argument can countervail personal conscious- 
ness. The facts of religion as attested by conscious- 
ness are independent of philosophy. Philosophy has 
not produced them and cannot erase them. It has 
simply to account for them. 

Whether I was evolved from an animal or not, I 
am an animal now—a vertebrate animal of the order 
of mammalia ; backbone, brain, and nervous system, 
heart, arterial system, stomach and digestive 
organs, all analogous to the physical systems of other 
vertebrate animals of the order of mammalia. But 
I am also more than an animal; whether that more 
came indirecily by a process of development from 
lower instincts, or directly by a supernatural gift, is 
not religiously material. I am what lam ; and this, 
not my origin, determines my duty. Duty is a word 
of to-day and to-morrow, not of yesterday. What- 
ever I may have been yesterday, to-day I am a sonof 
God, and it doth not yet appear what I shall be to- 
morrow. The doctrine of evolution, that man 
ascended from a brute, does not involve the 
conclusion that he is only a refined and educated 
brute. If it did, it would be evidently and 
palpably false. Man is a perfect animal, but a 
perfect animal is nota man. To say of one he is a 
perfect brute is not to compliment him. There is in 
man a nature higher than the animal, wherever it 
came from. We have it, or, rather, we are it. And 
this that we have, or are, determines alike our duty 
and our sin. The duty is always and everywhere to be 
more than an animal—superior to the animal, master 
of the animal within us. The sin is always and 
everywhere committed when we fall from our high 
estate and allow the animal within us, which should 
be our servant, to become our master. Neither the 
duty on the one side. nor the sin on the other, is 
lessened in the slightest degree by the acientific 
hypothesis that both the physical organization and the 
spiritual nature have been evolved by long processes 
from a lower organization. That there is a conflict 
between the higher and the lower Scripture abun- 
dantly testifies, and life abundantly illustrates. 
Virtue lies always in the victory of the higher ; 
sin lies always in the victory of the lower. That 
there is to-day a great gap between the mere animal 
and man is not only frankly stated, but vigorously 
asserted, by the most earnest advocates of evolution- 
ism. ‘The difference,” says Darwin, ‘‘ between the 
mind of the lower man and the highest animal is 
immense.” When man steps across this chasm and 
becomes again an animal, he falls. Whether Adam 
thus fell six thousand years ago or not is matter of 
quite secondary importance. We all fall thus now. 

Nor are we to imagine that the animal nature con- 
sists merely in the physical appetites and passions. 
The man whose God is his belly is a hog ; that is one 
kind of animal. The man whose highest life is in 
fighting an adversary is a game-cock ; that is another 
kind of animal. The man who dresses in the latest 
style and exhibits himself at the church door while 
the congregation files out is a peacock ; still another 
kind of animal. The man who consecrates his life to 
hiving and hoarding is a bee or an ant—a better 
kind of animal than peacock or game-cock or hog, 





but still nothing but an animal. 4 Hejonly is really a 





man whose manhood masters all animal instincts ; 
whose appetites, whose combativeness, whose 
approbativeness, and whose acquisitiveness are his 
servants, not his masters, and do the will of his 
conscience, his reverence, his faith, and his love. 

The way, then, in which ministers, Sunday school 
teachers, and Christian parents are to counteract all 
that is dangerous in evolutionism—and this we add 
as our practical contribution to the more elaborate 
and erudite discussion of the Congregational Olub— 
is not by attacking the not improbable ‘theory that 
man’s body is a development from a lower organiza- 
tion, nor even by attacking the much more doubtful 
theory that man’s soul is a development from 
the lower animal instincts, but by attacking 
the corollary, which even the advocates of evolu- 
tionism disown, that man is only a higher animal, 
sin only an imperfection, God only a superstition on 
a large scale, and redemption only a natural growth. 
It is the work of the Gospel to take man as he is to- 
day, a spiritual being, with conscience and faith and 
love, and awaken in him first the aspiration, then the 
cogent desire, and finally the strong resolve, that the 
immortal in him sball triumph over the mortal, the 
spirit over the flesh, the real man over the physical 
animal. The faith that he is more than a highly 
developed and educated animal does not depend on 
theology ; it depends on conscious experience. We 
know it; and there is an end of argument. 

The difference between religion and science is a 
difference of outlook. Scieuce looks back to see 
whence men came ; it knows not their future. Relig- 
ion looks forward to see whither men are going ; it 
concerns itself not about their past. Science studies 
the machinery which the soul controls, and teaches 
the laws of the mechanism ; religion looks behind the 
engine to him whose hand is on the lever, and teaches 
him for what end he was made, and to what end he 
must direct himself. Any scientific theory which 
teaches that man is only an educated brute is denied 
by the consciousness of a higher, a divine, nature 
within us. He who awakens in congregation, pupil, 
child, this consciousness of divinity has furnished 
thereby a complete and conclusive antidote to all that 
is dangerous in the hypothesis of evolution ; the rest 
he need not fear. 








GIVE THE BEST. 


HERE was a world of sound sense as well as a 
profound underlying truth in Michael Angelo’s 
direction concerning a certain statue, to submit it to 
the judgment of the public square. There is among 
highly cultured people a general feeling that men and 
women of their own class are the only competent 
judges of their work. Evidently this was not the 
great artist’s feeling about the people of Florence. 
It is true, of course, that the people with whom he 
lived had unusual opportunities of learning how to 
discriminate between the best and the worst in art. 
But at bottom their judgment was based upon a cer- 
tain instinct which is common to all thinking people. 
It is safe to say that no great work of art and no 
great truth is ever so obscure in itself or so technical 
in its expression that it lies beyond the comprehen- 
sion of what is known as common people. That 
which makes a truth great is its universality—that 
quality within it by which it escapes the limitations 
of locality and of periods of time. In the same way 
a work of art is great only when it enshrines some 
universal principle or ideal, which does {not need to 
be translated into the vernacular. Any thinking man, 
no matter how defective his education, can read and 
understand Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet ;” but the same 
man might find some of RKossetti’s sonnets, for in- 
stance, incomprehensible, and that fact reveals cer- 
tain limitations in the later English poet. 

There is no greater mistake in life than the feeling 
that one has any kind of truth which is too precious 
or too ethereal for common use, or that one has any 
kind of gift or training or skill which is too valuable 
to be employed in the service of common humanity. 
The men in the pulpit, in public life, in literature, 
who feel obliged to write down to their constituencies 
are men who never have any message which the 
world needs to hear. The full heart and the fall 
mind are never concerned with the fear that they 
cannot make themselves understood. Great hearts 
and great minds reach the world by a kind of nat- 
ural overflow, and use instinctively and almost 
unconsciously whatever instrument is most effect- 
ive for the work in{hand. The secret of a great 
servi¢e to the world lies ina profound sympathy with 
men. Whoever has this will not be troubled with 
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any fear that his thought soars too far above com- 
mon life to be understood by common men, or that 
his gifts are too rare and precious to accomplish 
results in actual life. Men and women who are 
troubled with this feeling need to go further back to 
reach the root of their difficulty ; need to have a 
new and profounder sympathy with their fellows, 
and deeper and truer comprehension of what life 
means ; need, above all things, what the old preachers 
would have called a realizing sense of their own 
imitations. 


AN UNEXPECTED WITNESS. 


WITNESS to the value of consciousness as a 

foundation of belief appears unexpectedly in 
Professor Huxley—unexpectedly, certainly, to most 
theologians, who, whether justly or not, have gener- 
ally supposed that he agreed with John Stuart Mill 
in denying any basis for belief except the senses. 
This, in an article on ‘‘ Science and Morals” in the 
last ‘‘ Fortnightly,” he vigorously denies. His denial 
is not only clear, but cogent; it seems to us quite 
conclusive of the fallacy of the philosophy which 
puts aside as unverifiable everything which the senses 
cannot verify : 

**T may venture to admire the clear and vigorous English 
in which Mr. Lilly embodies his views; but the source of 
that admiration does not lie in anything which my five 
senses enable me to discover in the pages of his article, and 
of which an orang-outang might be just as acutely sensible. 
No, it lies in an appreciation of literary form and logical 
structure, by esthetic and intellectual faculties which are 
not senses, and which are not unfrequently wanting where 
the senses are in full vigor. My poor relative may beat me 
in the matter of sensation ; but 1 am quite confident that, 
when style and syllogisms are to be dealt with, he is 
nowhere.” 

Consciousness affords an entirely adequate basis, 
if not for all orthodox theology, at least for all 
Ohristian experience. We believe because we are. 
We are sure that there isa God because God is in 
us; we are sensible of divine comfort in the 
spirit as we are sensible of physical warmth in the 
body, and are sure that there is a God as there 
is a sun, and reach the conclusion by the same 
processes of thought. Immortality is not a con- 
clusion deduced by processes of argumentation. I 
am conscious that there is something in me more 
than brain or nerve, something not subject to brain 
and nerve decay, something as strong and vigorous 
as ever when the brain is wearied and demands 
repose. And if my neighbor has no such conscious- 
ness, there is nothing to be said except what the 
French Christian said to his deistic friend, after 
listening to an argument against immortality : 
‘*Probably you are right; probably you are not 
immortal—but I am.” 

The readers of The Ohbristian Union are familiar 
not only with the scope of this argument, but with 
its application to religious experience. We are glad 
to find in Mr. Huxley an unexpected witness to 
the reliability of the testimony of consciousness. 
That granted, the whole truth of Christian experi- 
ence follows. 








THE SPECTATOR. 


I have been much interested in one phase of the struggle 
between capital and labor that has been going on before me 
recently. 

When I moved to my summer country home, a few years 
ago, I soon noticed a littie cottage on a rough hill:ide over- 
looking a brook, which 1 passed in going from home to the 
station. I observed that if I went by very early, on a morn- 
ing walk, or came home late, a man was usually at work 
on the hillside; during the day he was never there. One 
evening, as I drove up from the station, I overtook him as 
he was walking briskly up the road. I invited him to ride. 
I found he was @ machinist, at work all his days in the 
engine-houses in the city, twenty-five miles away. He 
thought it better to have his family in the country, and had 
bought this little place, which, being a mile from the rail- 
road, he got cheap, though he had some ways to walk. He 
said he was making a garden mornings and evenings. The 
next year he got from it a large part of what his family 
needed. That summer, as soon as garden work slacked, he 
built a dam on his brook, and had a pond. I wondered 
what he was at, and found out when he came for the job of 
filling my ice-house with fine ice. He made enough by sell. 
ing ice to buy the lumber the next season to build an ice- 
house that would hold many hundred tons. He built it, 
and he cut his ice, just as he worked his garden, by being 
out mornings before starting for the train, and evenings 
after he had returned. Last summer, early in the warm 
weather, I saw him for the first time within work-day hours. 
He had bought a cart for an ice-cart, painted ‘* Ice ”’ on it, 
with his own hand perhaps, and perhaps by twilight, which 
might account for the rustic letters; he had got a horse 
which went slowly on three legs. He had left the machine- 
shop, and now he was a capitalist. All summer I passed 
his limping old horse whenever I drove to the station in the 





morning. The last time I saw him he had a better one; 
but he had not allowed the old one to die on his hands, for 
during his slow and careful use of him he had half cured 
him, and had now swapped him off, with some of his ice- 
money, I suppose, to boot, for one that could serve a good 
deal longer route. Later in the season I saw a sign, “Ice 
cream,” nailed to a tree in his front yard. The last time I 
came by his house I heard a melodeon, played, I suppose, 
by one of the daughters I had often seen about the house. 

I have often wondered how the Knights of Labor expect 
to get on upon eight hours a day. I cannot doit. I have 
worked year after year twelve hours a day, and I know 
men in my vocation who have done so fourteen hours—not 
for eight hours’ pay, but for fourteen hours’ pay. Let a 
man who is getting day wages for day’s work consider how 
many hours there are in the day. Suppose the day’s work 
8 even ten ; allow two for meals, that makes twelve ; allow 
nine for sleep and dressing, that makes twenty-one. There 
is three hours a day for gettingon. That is clear profit. 
There is room for more profit to himself in that three hours 
than the profit to the employer on the ten hours of his 
working day. Three hours a day is eighteen in the week— 
nearly the equivalent of two clear days in the week, a hun- 
dred days inthe year. This is not imagination. My friend 
the machinist became a capitalist in less than five years by 
using that surplus three hours. A. A. 





‘*Tf,”” said the Parson, ‘‘ dancing is as wicked as I was 
brought up to think it, then music is a very dangerous 
temptation.” 

We were standing, the Parson, the Deacon, Mr. Hard- 
cap, and myself, in the door of the parlor, while the boys 
and their sister were playing a pretty piece, she at the piano, 
they with thetr violins and finte. I am not musician or 
dancer enough to know whether it was a waltz or a polka or 
a minuet or a gavotte—or what it was ; lonly know that my 
feet instinctively kept time to the rhythm of the music. 

‘IT think,’”’ said I, ‘‘ we have a great deal more liberty 
than I used to think we had in the matter of amusements.”’ 

** Yes; Christian liberty,’’ said the Deacon. 

‘*For my part,’? said Mr. Hardcap, ‘‘I don’t object to 
world’s people dancing; but I don’t think it’s proper for 
Christians.’’ 

“Well, now,” said the Deacon, “that’s curious; ‘for I 
think just the opposite. I don’t think world’s people ought 
to dance; but I think it all right for Christians.’ 

Mr. Hardcap was speechless with astonishment. 

‘** Please explain yourself, Deacon,’’ said the Parson. 

‘Dancing might be very injurious to a worldly man,”’ 
said the Deacon. ‘It might become very fascinating toa 
man who knew nothing higher than pleasure ; but it can’t 
hurt a man who knows the experiences of joy.” 

We were silent for a moment, thinking over the Deacon’s 
statement; then Mr. Hardcap replied: “I don’t think a 
Christian ougbt to have anything to do with the world. It 
isn’t his ; he has no part nor lot in it; it is the inheritance 
of the heathen ; the world, the flesh, and the devil all go 
together.’’ 

Bat, Mr. Hardcap,’’ gently remonstrated the Parson, 
‘the Apostle, you know, says to the Corinthians, ‘All things 
are yours,’ and he includes ‘the world’ in his list of the all 
things.”’ 

**Yes,”? said the Deacon; “‘but he adds, ‘And ye are 
Christ’s.’ Unless a man is Christ’s, and is going to take the 
world for Christ, he has no right totakeit at all. It makes a 
great deal of difference whether the man owns the world or 
the world owns the man.”’ 

Just then the music came to a stop, and our conference 
broke up. It’s a queer idea, that of the Deacon, that a 
Christian has more liberty than other folks. But the Deacon 
is a very queer man. 


EVOLUTION AT THE CONGREGATIONAL 
CLUB. 


HE Congre gational Club of this city, at {ts meet- 

ing on Monday of this week, discussed the rela- 
tion of evolution to Christianity. The discussion was 
opened by Professor Rossiter W. Raymond, of Brook- 
lyn. The speaker did not attempt to make an argu- 
ment for or against evolution or for or against Christian- 
ity, but, assuming that the religious thinker accepted 
both, he discussed the bearing of the doctrines of the 
one upon the doctrines of the other. The address 
was original, thoughtful, and earnest. It was obvious 
that the speaker did accept both evolution and Chris- 
tianity. His address will be published in a subsequent 
issue of The Christian Union. 

Dr. Munger began by saying that evolution is the 
field upon which Science and Religion meet. The ques- 
tion ‘is, in what attitude shall they stand toward each 
other ?—face to face as enemies, or side by side as 
friends, There are those who urge conflict: ‘* Go in, 
Science.” ‘ Hit him again, Religion.” But this 
unchristian and unscientific spirit must cease. As 
science and religion stand together, the attitude of 
sclence must be that of one looking down upon the 
earth; the attitude of religion that of one peering up 
into the sky; and from time to time the one must ask 
the other: ‘‘ What do you see ?” 

The speaker went on to say that at the present time 
the doctrine of evolution is generally accepted in the 
intellectual world. In some form or other almost all 
thinking people accept it. It has gone through the 
three stages of acceptance with which every great truth 
is met: first, people said it was ‘‘absurd ;” then, that {t 
was ‘‘contrary to Scripture ;” and, lastly, that they 
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‘always thought so.” It is true that there is no theory 
of evolution but a truth always precedes its theory. 
Scientists are not at all agreed as to the method 
of evolution, but they are agreed that there has been 
a development of higher forms out of lower, in ac- 
cordance with the principles of heredity and variation. 
But the evolutionist is always bringing up against ulti- 
mate facts. He may find in reference to light that nine 
hundred million vibrations per minute upon the eye 
make the impression of red. Yet the gulf between 
vibration and color is impassable. It goes back, and 
finds 8 homogeneous fluid disturbed by force ; but what 
is force? The sphere of science is limited ; its view is 
sectional. It can tell nothing of origin ; it can tell noth- 
ing of destiny. The speaker devoted the last part 
of his address to answering a question which had been 
propounded to him by Dr. Hopkins: ‘‘ Whether or not 
higher forms than man would not be developed ?” The 
speaker thought not. The course of development would 
be to produce a higher man. All the aspirations of 
man and all his endeavors were in the direction, not of 
new physical powers, but of higher intellectual and moral 
and spiritual. The goal of evolution toward which God 
is leading the race {s the development of Godlike man. 

The Rev. J. L. Scudder began his ten-minute address 
by saying that there were more points of interest in the 
subject than a porcupine had quills, and this description 
of his subject was a good description of hisspeech. One 
point after another was made in a most pungent way. The 
speaker sald that religion‘is the heart of humanity, science 
its head. Unfortunately, the two are not Siamese twins, 
The one often exfsts without the other. Nevertheless, 
he thought the study of nature did make men religious. 
He thought that the lives of scientific men of the present 
day showed this. ‘* Their desire to know God's thoughts 
and methods becomes in them a perfect passion. I wish 
everybody had it. They sare too earnest to spend 
their lives in the service of mammon.” The speaker 
sald that the influence of science upon theology 
had been profoundly good. It had forced theology 
back {nto {ts own proper field, and even there had 
modified it for good by forcing it to become scientific 
in its own sphere. ‘‘The quantity of theology is 
growing less, but the quality is improving.” This 
sentiment was heartily applauded. 

Mr. Scudder was followed by Drs. Deems and Pente 
cost. Dr. Abbott, who was presiding, was to have been 
the last speaker ; but, as the hour was late, he adjourned 
the meeting, remarking that he could not see the next 
speaker anywhere, and therefore would not call upon 
him. 











IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


ITY elections were again the topic of interest in 
Massachusetts last week. The re-election in Bos- 
ton of Mayor O’Brien for the third term by a sub- 
stantial plurality of nearly five thousand on a strict 
Democratic platform was a surprise to the Republicans 
and the Labor ticket headed by George McNeill. There 
were great expectations at onetime that the Labor ticket 
might poll a vote relatively as large ss that polled by 
Henry George in New York. Mr. George came over 
and lent a hand, giving the movement his hearty in- 
dorsement and the aid of several speeches, in which he 
reiterated his peculiar views on the land question and 
the rights of labor. General Butler by letter indorsed 
the movement, and counseled the laboring men to 
organize and unite. As the canvass proceeded {t became 
apparent that Mr. McNeill’s candidacy was mainly a side 
show of the Republicans to draw votes from O'Brien. 
Another side show was the ‘‘ County Democracy,” a 
small organization of Democrats who clamor for good 
government and vote often with the Kepublicans, and 
who in the recent canvass met and indorsed the head of 
the Republican ticket, Mr. Hart. When the votes were 
counted the McNeill ticket numbered only some 3,600, 
which, in the circumstances, was a flasco. My im- 
pression is that the Independents, or Mugwumps, largely 
supported Mr. O'Brien. The Board of Aldermen 
elected includes seven Democrats, four Republicans, 
and one Citizen, one district taking the bits and running 
away with both of the party nominees, The citizens 
swept the district with a new broom. The Common 
Council stands forty Democrats and thirty-two Republi- 
cans. The vote on license ran up to nearly 17,000 “‘ no” 
votes, an absolute gain in numbers over last year of over 
2,000, and a relative gain over the ‘‘ yes” majority of a 
year ago of 5,532, Many license men voted “no” 
because they wanted the majority reduced. The temper- 
ance people feel that {t was a good day’s work, and an 
augury of the ‘‘ good time coming.” 

In Worcester the greatest activity on the temperance 
iesue was the chief characteristic of the election. A year 
ago the city reversed its record and went ‘‘ no” by over 
800 majority. The temperance people set to work to 
make it hot for liquor-sellers. They employed the Rev. 
Hugh Montgomery to give his time to the work of en- 
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forcing the law. His methods sre peculfar, but he {s 
powerfully energetic. He and his supporters were con- 
fident that they should carry the clty again. The 
Protestant pulpits preached against license ; the women 
worked in large numbers at the precincts, providing 
lunch and coffee for the workers, a union prayer. 
meeting in one of the Methodist churches was held 
during the day, and not a stone left unturned to roll up 
a good msjority, but when the result was known they 
were astonished that the other side had swept them 
away by nearly 800 votes. Excitement ran high, 
and the disappointment was great. There seems to be 
quite a percentage of voters who go as they feel on the 
occasion. Last year there was disgust at the arrogance 
of the saloons ; this year there seems to have been a re 
action against the modus operandi of enforcing the law. 





King’s Chapel is one of the landmarks of the old 
Boston. Two hundred years ago this church came into 
existence as the Established Church of England on 
these shores, greatly to the discontent and suspicion of 
the Puritan Independents. The stone structure at the 
bi-centennfal anniversary, on Wednesday of last week 
was decorated without and within with emblems of the 
old and the new, and the audience which gathered wa 
truly representative of to-day. The pastor, Dr. H W. 
Foote, preached a charming sermon, rich and sweet ip 
its recognition of the devout and herolc work of the 
fathers Governor Robinson sald the interests of relig- 
fon lfe near the life of the State; the United States 
must be religious to be free ; our future rests on fidelity 
to God's eternal laws of justice, of holiness, of purity 
and of uprightness) Dr. George E E-lis read a his 
torical paper showing the origin of the church as a 
neceesity to support royal worship here, and tracing 
the change of the Prayer-Bok after the close of the 
Revolution so as to make it more Scriptural and elimi- 
nate from it #1] sacerdotal. hierarchical, and ecclesiastica) 
elements. The Rev. G A Gordon, of the Old South 
Church, described in these words the relation of the 
two churches : 

“During part of 1686 and 1687 the congregation of King’s 
Chapel worshiped in the library of the Town House, as it 
had no building of itsown. Of the three flourishing Con- 
gregationa! churches of the town, the third, or Old South, 
had the best meeting-house, and it was situated in the best 
part of the town. The Royal Episcopal Governor, when his 
request to the proprietors of the Old South Meeting-House 
for admission to hold services in that edifice, and for an 
adjustment of their «ervice tosuit his convenience, had been 
made again and again, and stoutly refused each time, 
marched at the head of a party, and the sextoz, who had 
given bis word to grant no admission, admitted him and 
rang the bell. Joint occupancy of the meet'ng-house was 
maintained tor about two years. But the second incident is 
more pleasing. During the siege of Boston, in 1775, the 
meeting-house of the Old 8 uth was reduced and applied to 
base uses, and the congregation were urned out of doors 
Their pastor had left the city ; but the org nization was 
kept intact. In the hour of their extremity King’s Chapel 
opened her doors and bid them welcome to hold servicer 
within the walls of this edifice. For a period of five years, 
with one interruption, the Old South congregation worshiped 
in this edifice, and Mr. Eckley was ordained here. Ifthe 
first incident stands somewhat to the dishonor of King’s 
Chapel, the second, iu its relation to hospitality, generosity, 
and enduring Christian fraternity, is more than an offset to 
the arrogance of the first.” 

President E‘iot. Patlltps Brooks. E. E Hale, snd 
James Freeman Clarke took part in the services, and 
Dr O W. Holmes read a poem, and other gentlemen 
joined in the exercises It is signfficant that three unfon 
services calculated to bring into pleasant relations 
the Unitarflans and Congregationalists should occur 
within the past year: the quarter-millennfals of the 
church in Cambridge and of Harvad Unsiversity, and 
the bi-centennial of K'ng’s Chapel. Tne world moves. 





The ‘‘Sunday Herald” has published an interview 
with a large number of Boston clergymen who were 
willing to express their minds freely and emphatically 
on the ballet; nearly all condemned it in unmeasured 
terms. Several Catholic priests declined to talk on the 
subject. 


The Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, the noted horticuit 
urist, has passed away atthe age of eighty-six. His 
pastor, the Rev. E N. Packard, of Dorchester, at the 
funeral service on Sunday preached an admirable di: - 
course,——The Rev. H E Barnes, recently of Haver- 
hill,is called to the Congregational church in Sherbrooke, 
Canada He is also invited to supply Dr. Twombley’s 
pulpit till his return from Europe next summer ——Dr. 
E. B Webb preached in the Shawmut pulpit Sunday, 
the first time since he closed his pastorate a year ago.—— 
The Rev. Joseph DeNormandie, finding the labor in- 
terfering with bis parish work, has resigned the editor’s 
chair of the ‘* Unitarian Review,” and will be succeeded 
by the Rev. Joseph H. Allen ——Dr, William Perry, of 
Exeter, N. H., celebrated his nlnety-elghth birthday on 
Monday of this week. He is the sole living survivor 
who took passage with Fulton in his first trip by steam- 
boat up the Hudson. He is also the oldest living grad- 








uate of Harvard, leaving the institution in the class of 
1811. One classmate, younger {n years, William R 

Lever, still survives. Dr. Perry is the veteran physician 
in his town. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT, ] 


HERE {fs to be amovement in Chicago in behalf of 

temperance among the clergy. It had been 
suggested that a distinctively temperance meeting be 
held every Sunday afternoon in the central part of the 
city, and that distinguished speakers from abroad be 
secured to address it. The expense involved in such 
an effort will probably prevent its beirg pushed for. 
ward. Meanwhile the ministerial bodies have agreed to 
make Sunday, January 16, 1887, a temperance day, and 
secure sermons from every pulpit on some phase of the 
temperance question. They unite also in a respectful 
and urgent appeal to the Mayor and other city officials 
to enforce existing laws against saloons and transgreas- 
ors of every description. The official figures were 
ziven as 3 700 licensed saloons, and a great number of 
low dives which ought not te be allowed to exist at all. 


The'various ministers’ meetings Monday morning were 
well attended. The Rev. J. H. Alling read the Meth- 
dists a paper entitled] ‘‘ The Egotistic Skepticism of 
Modern Literature.” Recognizing the immense power 
f great writers to mold opinion, and the immense in 
fluence of the journalist, he asserted that there is a large 
and growing anti-Christian literature among us. The 
modern novel fs material and infidel in its tendencies, 
while the daily, weekly, and periodical press {is prost! 
tuted to the errors of the time. Among the {injurious 
writers of the day he classed Holmes. Rénan, Matthew 
Arnold, Theodore Parker, Charles Dickens, and George 
Eliot. In spite of this growing danger Mr. Alling be- 
{eves that Christian teachings will ultimately prevail. 

The Baptists listened to an able and discriminating 
paper on Biblical and Systematic Theology by the Rev. 
O. O. Fletcher; the Presbyterians to a paper on 
Creeds by the Rev. Thomas Parry ; and the Congregs- 
tlonalists to a paper by the Rev. Hiram Day on ‘‘ Nor- 
nal Christians in the Church: What shall be Done with 
Them ?” The reports of Sunday sermons showed that 
Dr. Scudder, of the Plymouth Church, {s going to preach 
a serles of sermons on Premillenariantsm, The first io 
the serles, dellvered last Sunday, was on The Book and its 
Hero ; and was as brilliant and discriminating as the 
zreat ability of the preacher would lead one to expect. 
The Book is of course the Book of Revelation, which Dr. 
Scudder interprets from the premillenarian standpoint 

Atsome of the meetings Monday morning, brethren 
were annoyed by reporters whe were anxtous to get 
thelr opinions as to the morality of the opsra and the 
rallet dances which go with it. Of the optnions pub- 
lished in the next morning's dailies no one need be 
ashamed. This interviewing was part of a shrewd plan 
‘or advertising the American Opera Company, now ex- 
hibiting at the Columbia Theater. An off+r to give free 
tickets to all ministers was sent through the press, 
and a few were induced to accept them, but asa rule 
the ministers remained at home, and thereby, as the 
‘‘Evening Journal” puts it, secured the respect of a 
great many people who believe in the theater and in the 
opera even with the ballet attached, but do not belleve 
that their religious teachers should attend either. 


The Baptist S cial Union, Tuesday evening, at the 
Grand Pacific, was attended by about 200 ladies and 
gentlemen 3B. F Jacobs, Esq , is succeeded as Prest!- 
dent by Eiward Goodman, publisher of the ‘ Stand- 
ard.” The principal speaker was Dr Edward Judson, 
of New York City, who spoke on his favorite topic of 
reaching the masses Dr. Judson believes in build- 
{ng up the local church. Churches, he asserts, should 
take on a metropolitan character, and refuse to with- 
draw before the incoming tide of immigration, as has 
been done in New York. This is aconfession of weak- 
ness, and of the weakness of Protestantism in compari- 
son with Romanism. Thus lower New York has be- 
come a social swamp, destitute of Gospel appliances, 
and emitting poisonous effluvia from which the whole 
city suffers, If the rich and poor are to meet together, 
it must be on the poor man’s territory, and the services 
which are there held must be restful, cheerful, inspirit- 
ing, and brief. The address was warmly received, and 
was pecullarly appropriate, as the Baptists are just now 
making great advances in city mission work. Hitherto 
their method has been to establish churches, and they 
now call upon every church to establish one or more of 
these churches in the field for which it is responsible. 

















The time for annual church meetings has come. Sev 
eral have been held, but no very full reporis of the 
year’s work are accessible. All the larger churches of 
various denominations, without exception, have had a 
prosperous year. Few report financial deficits. The 
Union Park is not only absolutely free from debt, but 
has relieved itself from a $35,000 burden of debt the 
last year. Most of these churches have received large 





accessions. Nor is the prosperity confined to the larger 
churches. Smaller churches have enjoyed proportional 
prosperity, and look forward to increasing usefulness in 
years to come. 





The announcement by the “ Advance” that Dr. 
F. A. Noble and Dr. Simeon Gilbert will be its edit- 
ors is recetved with favor. They will work well 
together, and will make the paper a power for 
good. They and the enterprising publisher, the Rev. 
H. 8. Harrison, have our best wishes for their success, 
They will also have the sympathy and afd of their min- 
isterial associates here, and the cooperation of the 
Congregational denomination throughout the Northwest. 





In response to an invitation issued by a few of the 
corporate members of the American Board residing in 
Chicago, twenty out of forty living in the North- 
west, and as far East as Michigan, gathered in confer- 
ence Tuesday afternoon and: eventng at the house of 
C H. Case, Esq. Those who failed to be present were 
kept away by sickness, the infirmities of age. absence 
from the country, and, {n one or two instances, by press- 
ure of business. Tbe twenty who came were from 
D. kota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Illinols, 
Five of the pastors of our churches, not corporate mem- 
bers, were admitted toa share in the consultations, The 
following Is a list of the topics considered : 

1. What are the duties of corporate members aside 
from attendance at annual meeting ? 

2 Is there any relation between the increasing activity 
of the Woman’s Board and the diminished church col 
lections ? 

8. How can the men of our churches be more effectu 
ally reached ? 

4. Is it practicable and desirable to try to induce the 
local associations to appoint a committee each year 
whose duty it shall be to look after the interests of the 
Board in the churches of that association ? 

5 Foreign missions a means of grace. 

6. The relation of revivals to forelgn missions. 

7. Can anything be done to secure a more complete 
consecration of money in the hands of church members 
to the Lord’s work ? 

8. Does not the fact that the empire of wealth, growth, 
and influence of the Congregational body is steadily 
coming westward demand of us that we at once take a 
large share of the burden of the Americsn Board’s work 
upon our shoulders ? 

The first question occupied most of the time, and it is 
believed that the departure here inaugurated will be 
widely followed by similar gatherings in cities like 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Syracuse, and on the 
Pacific coast. It was the universal feeling that corpo- 
rate members are responsible for the progress of the 
Board, and that they ought to devise ways for the spread 
of missionary intelligence and the awakening of mission- 
ary enthustasm. A committee of five was appointed to 
put the conclusions of the conference In‘o proper form 
and publish them, and also to decide upon a plan by 
which the suggestion of frequent meetings of the cor- 
porate members can be secured. Considerable time was 
occupied in prayer. There were no allusions to present 
difficulties or to doctrinal subjects. The conference was 
called in view of the increasing demand for missionary 
labor, and with the feeling that our churches are not 
doing all that they ought todo and can do in sending 
the Gospel abroad. There {s a strong desire in this part 
of the country to have the Hume matter settled, and 
settled wisely, but few feel that they know all the facts, 
or that they have a right to give advice in the case, 





The Rev. Henry Neili, late of Westfield, Mass.,. has 
been received to membership in the Presbytery of Chi- 
cago, and was installed pastor of the Highland Park 
Presbyterian Church, Friday, Dr. 8 J. McPherson 
preaching the sermon. The midwinter examinations in 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, as usual, show 
that the young men have been well tanght, and ‘that 
most of them have studied faithfully and wisely. The 
examination in Systematic Theology, topic Christian 
Doctrine, was eminently satisfactory. 





Mr. Moody will visit Chicago the last week of Decem- 
ber. He has written to the pastor of the Chicago Avenue 
Church that he will be present at the watch-meeting 
which his church always holds. He will probably re- 
main awhile and take measures for opening his training 
school for Christian workers, for which $250,000 has 
been secured. The field which this school proposes to 
cultivate is full of promise, Mr. Moody’s work will in 
no way interfere with that of the Theological Seminary. 
The friends of education rejoice with President Roberts 
that the million dollars which he made a condition of 
his coming West has been obtained for Lake Forest Unf- 
versity. It is understood that five or six wealthy Pree- 
byterians, among them Mrs. McCormick, have agreed to 
psy into the treasury of the institute $200,000 a year for 
five years. Now let the friends of Belolt rally to its 
support with a sum half as large. 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE HOSPITAL. 
By AGnes M. Macwar, 


A N’ is it Christrnas mornin’? I’ve lost my ’count o’ 
time 

But I thought it must be Christmas, by the bells’ sweet, sol- 
emn chime ; 

An’ lhad a dregm of the home folks, just as the mornin’ 
broke— . 

Maybe ’twas the bells that brought it—ringin’ before I 
woke ! 


An’ is it Christmas riornin ? an’ while I’m lyin’ here, 

The folks to church ire goin’—the bells do ring so clear ! 
Fathers, an’ mothers, an’ children—merrily over the snow— 
Just as we used to go, on Christmas long ago. 


Oh, yes ! I know you’re good, nurse ; an’ J do try not,to fret, 

But at Christmas time—no wonder if my eyes with tears 
are wet, 

For I saw so plain, in my dream, the brown house by the 
mill ; 

An’ my father, an’ my mother!—ah me! are they livin’ 
still ? 


An’ as they go to church to-day, do they think an’ speak 
of me, 

An’ wonder where poor Katie is, across the wide blue sea ? 

An’ well it is they cannot tell—an’ may they never know ; 

For sure ’twould only break their hearts to hear my tale 
of woe! 


My mother must be gettin’ old, an’ she was never strong ; 

But then her spirit was so bright, an’ sweet her daily song. 

She sings no more about the house; but I know she prays 
for me, 

\n’ wipes away the droppin’ tears for the child she ne’er 
may sce. 


My father’s bent with honest toil, an’ trouble bravely 
borne ; 

But never nas he had to bear a word or look of scorn ; 

An’ never shall it come through me—for all I have been 
wild, 

l’d rather die a thousand deaths than shame him in his 
child. 


Oh, yes ! I have been sinful; but some were more to blame, 

Who never think, because of that, to hang their heads for 
shame. 

\h, well! I mustn’t think of them, but of myself, and pray 

That He will take away the sin, whocame on Christmas 
Day. 


An’ thank you for the letter, nurse, you say the ladies 
brought ; 

’Twas kind of them to think of me—I thank them for the 
thought. 

The print is easy read—but, oh! what would I give to see 

Just one small scrap 0’ writin’ from the old home folks to 
me! 


But, nurse, those bells seem tellin’ of the better home 
above, 

Where sin and sorrow cannot come, but all is peace and 
love; 

Where broken hearts are healed at last, an’ darkness passed 
away, 

An’ He shall bid us welcome Aome, who came on Christmas 
Day ! 


THE SANTA BARBARA MISSION CEN- 
TENNIAL ANNIVERSARY. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT ] 








O begin the chronicling of any Santa Barbara event 

with the familiar phrase, ‘‘ 1a spite of unpropitious 
weather,” seems like a burlesque. Nevertheless, the 
happy valley {s capable (once in a century or 80) of a 
state of things rendering these words appropriate. In 
early December, 1786, a mission station was here es- 
tablished by Francisco de Lasuen, then President of the 
Franciecan Missions to the Indians. Junipero had died 
two years before, having conceived and planned this 
mission, and, indeed, once resided and held services 
here, but not befng permitted to receive the promise. 
Among the trials of De Lasuen’s band are mentioned 
infelicitous skies and heavy weather, so that no build- 
ings could be erected the first season. And to-day, 
December 3, 1886, the morning slowly opens on a 
valley full of dense white mist. The mountatns are 
blotted out, and the sea fs merged jn the general 
wateriness. Even the towers of the mission church, 
usually prominent from nearly every point of view, are 
invisible to two-thirds of the town; but as one 
approaches the building they stand out with remarkable 
effect against this lusterless white background. 

To-day the ceremonies of the centenn{fal week are to 
open by high mass at the Mission at ten o’clock. 
Preparations for the secular part of the celebration are 
well advanced. Arches, cypress and palm branches, 
red and yellow cambric, Spanish, Mexican, and Amer- 
ican flags, are prominent. Antique vehicles and heavy 
Mexican trappings have appeared in the streets, brought, 
at great expense of time and trouble, from distant cor- 
ners of the county. A county in Calfforn{a is no joke, 
especially when there {s not a raflroad in the entire 
Jength and breadth of ft. There is a stirring among the 
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little adobe houses under the foothills, such as they 
have not known for years. Mexican pride, which ha: 
had little enough to feed on the past wwo or three 
decades, now rises to the occasion, lusty as ever. Men 
who are usually content to sit in the sun, and take the 
goods their bard-worked wives provide, now ride into 
town, booted and spurred, on horses picked up who 
knows where, Old women have hunted up unsuspected 
costumes and trinkets. The young women and boys 
are, as usual, conspicuously picturer«jue. 

The scene at the Mission this morning is in striking 
contrast to the usual drowsy quiet. Twelve visiting 
priests {in white robes stand at one side of the altar. The 
three Fathers of the parish church are the principal 
ministrants and are clothed fn the rich vestments belong- 
ing to the Mission, and only seen on high days and holl- 
days. The elght Franciscans, in their brown robes with 
girdles of knotted cord, stand at the left, and take no 
active part in the ceremonies. The aged Father, who {s 
often so feeble as to be carried by his comrades to the 
dally services, is here to day, rising promptly at all the 
glorias, The music is performed by a chorus and 
orchestra of musicians from the various churches. The 
compositions are almost entirely modern, but they are 
dignified, and are rendered with dignity and solemnity 
Solos were sung by two daughters of ‘one of the 
old Spanish families. These young ladies are dressed 
in the traditional Spanish costume, and are much 
admired when, after the service, they lean over the 
gallery rall gracefully disposing fan and mantilla. In 
the midst of the service two Mexican dames create a 
rensation by walking up the alsle in spreading flounces 
of black moire antique and velvet, their ample mantillas 
fastened by high silver combs. 

This church {s of simple, noble architecture, and the 
interfor has been well preserved. The present bullding 
dates from 1820 There are some fairly good pictures, 
the best of them broucht from Mextco in 1798 There 
{s a copy of ‘‘ The Descent from the Cross,” and one of 
Murillo’s “Inferno.” There are several representations 
of St. Francis, among them the pleasing one which 
shows him in holy ecstasy clasptng the infant Saviour tn 
hisarms. The frescoing of the pilasters suggests Indian 
taste. The walls of the church are of large cubes of sold 
stone, nearly six feet through, and the effect of the deep 
windows, alternating with the six side chapels, {s good 
On either side a door opens, one into the church yard, 
neglected but charmingly picturesque, the other into 
the cloisters and garden. Beyond these are dorm!to 
ries, refectory, lavatory, and kitchens, and at the fur- 
ther end of the line a third and smaller bell tower 
Here, in these gradually crumbling buildings, these Fran- 
clecans have lived, a rapidly diminishing band since 
“ the forties.” Their traditional grace of poverty seeme 
to have been all that was left to them. The Indifane 
long ago vanished from this immediate vicinity. In 
1856 buildings in the town proper, formerly a hosp'ce 
and college connected with the Mission, were designated 
by the authorities 1t Rome as a parish church and par- 
sonage, thus removing ecclesiastical and priestly func- 
tions to another point. Occasionally one of these friars 
officlates at viaticum or funeral for some aged person 
who loved the old days of the Fathers’ power. But this 
is rarely the case, and they are seldom seen abroad. 
The daily matins and vespers and the Friday homily 
are shared occasionally by some of the winter residents 
in the nelghborhood, or by some stray sketcher who 
strollsin at the invitation of the bell. Four bells in good 
condition still remain to the church, one of which {s of 
very sweet, pure tone. sthetically, the poverty of the 
Mission has been a blessing. Now that the prevailing 
real estate boom has reached the Fathers, and they have 
sold some of their choice acres, there is some danger of 
their undertaking improvements, a thing which the 
parish priests have recently been doing before the eyes 
of an indignant community. Through all these years 
the one pride and glory of these men has been that they 
are Franciscans, that the Mission is Franciscan, that it is 
the only mission {n California from first to last in the 
hands of their order, and that it is theirs, by decree from 
Reme, in perpetuo. 

The second day’s services were in honor of Santa 
Barbara, virgin and martyr—high mass in the morning 
and vespers and benediction at five o'clock. On this 
occasion the two statues of the patroness were decorated 
with the Spanish colors and with palm branches, but it 
seems to have occurred to no one to bring fresh roses in 
her honor. The faded paper flowers did duty as usual. 
The sermon was in Spanish. On Sunday there were 
again imposing ceremonies and a great crowd, though 
most resident Protestants worshiped in thelr own 
churches. Monday was devoted to the street parade, 
the interesting features of which were too many even to 
enumerate. 

A band of about fifty Spaniards, men and women, on 
horsebaok, were dressed in anclent costumes, twelve 
different provinces of Spain being thus represented. 
The history of some of these costumes would make a 
story-book. Many of the trappings were rich with 





silver. Mextcan soldiers, with pikes and guns, appeared 
in force. The barretta, covering all minor accouter- 
ments, was frequent. Five Mission Indlans, who live 
on a ranch about twenty miles from the town, walked 
wrapped fn their blankets, two of them bearing a por- 
trait of Junipero. 

An ox cart was an object of curiosity. Oxen are not 
seen here, and these creatures had toiled many a mile 
over the mountains. They were yoked by the horns in 
the old Spanish fashion, and drew a wooden plow of 
ancient make. A train of burros heavily packed with 
wool brought up the rear. The line of march was 
from the beach to the Mission, where the arrival was 
greeted by bells and cannon, and speeches in Spanish 
and English were made by the Fathers. 

The attractions of the next day were on the race- 
course and at the pavilion adjoining. Your correspond- 
ent is unable to report the bull-fight. It was a very real 
affair, however, resulting in the death of two horses and 
several dogs. The lassoing of wild cattle and horses by 
expert Mexican riders was a more pleasing spectacle. A 
troop of wild mares had been brought from a distance 
for the exhibition, and the broncho was there with all 
his pecullarities thick upon his head. The daring, skill, 
and grace of the horsemen who subdued these wild or 
obstinate creatures were things worth seeing. Inside the 
pavilion a general bazaar was held, but the potut of 
chief interest was the Spanish corner. Beautiful lace- 
work was offered for sale, and exhibition was made of 
rare pleces of embroidery belonging to once wealthy 
Spanish families, Ribbons, mantillas, barrettas, vells, 
all the fascinating things one reads about were there in 
soft fabrics and brilliant colors. In this department a 
Mexican dinner was served, savory with olive and onfor, 
rich-hued with peppers and saffron. 

Throughout the week neither sun nor stars had given 
us their full Nght. And the late revelers, returning 
from the ball, were overtaken by a hearty and deter- 
mined rain. The celebration was over. Santa Bar 
bara hurried home, and has gone to sleep again. The 
return of another centennial anniversiry will find the 
old civilization in the dreamless stage of its slumber, 

But the impulse from the old life, from the warm 
hearts of the good men who came here a hundred years 
ago, to do what they could—who can tell whether that 
will ever cease ? The lesson and the inspiration of this 
celebration has been the recognition of earnest service, 
long past, by men of another creed and of totally differ 
6 ttraining. 


MR. BEECHER’S LETTER’ 


VI.—CATHOLIC PRIFSTHOOD AND AMERICAN 
CITIZENSHIP. 


ae tage CORRIGAN has suspended the 
Rev. Dr. McGlynn from ministerial functions 
and given him compulsory leave to visit R»me and to 
enlighten the Pope touching come details of his relations 
to American affairs. 

If the question had concerned dogma, comparatively 
little interest would have been excited outside of the 
Roman Catholic Church. But itis not a dispute con- 
cerning the faith. It is a question of politics. It 
amounts to about this: Is a Catholic priest a citizen, 
clothed with the rights and dutles of an American 
citizen ? It is even narrower than that: May a priest 
discuss political principles, theorles of government, and 
economical questions which must constantly arise in a 
free community of intelligent citizens? Or are his 
sacred functions inconsistent with the formation and 
enunciation of his convictions upon such themes? Dr. 
McGlynn appears to think that he is clothed with the 
full liberty of an American citizen. Archbishop Corri- 
gan would greatly limit the bounds of his liberty, and 
sends him to Rome to commune with the Pope touch- 
ing such matters. 

A winter voyage is not specially agreeable, but for 
the sake of seefng Rome one might cheerfully submit to 
a tempestuous voyage. There are many charming things 
{in Rome. If one has enough imagination, Rome wi!'l 
speak to him with the voices of the past. History will 
unroll before him wonderful things The very stones 
will cry out. For the study of antiquity, for art and 
archeology, Rome, dim and dusky with the vell of 
thousands of years, will uncover her features to the 
devotee. 

But that the Impertfal Clty is a school in which to re- 
veal to the American citizen his rights and duties Is 
indeed a revelation! What would not an American re- 
porter give if he could ‘‘ interview ” the Pope, or listen 
to the mild advice which shall return Dr. McGlynn 
refulgent in orthodoxy to his pastorate, and purged of 
his heresy of Henry George, to sit at the feet of author- 
ity ‘‘ clothed and in his right mind”! 

Now, we fear that our Protestant watchmen wil) not 
sympathize in our jaunty way of dealing with this great 
event. Every hair of the true Protestant head will stand 
up like a spear, ready for battle! We, too, should get 
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a little roused if it was our own case. But long expert- 
ence has taught us how to bear other folks’ troubles 
with cquanimity. To speak plainly, we do not lose sleep 
because Archbishop Corrigan has said to the Rev. Dr. 
McGlynn—after the manner of the rude distich : 
**Go to Rome and shake yourself, 
And when you come back behave yourself.’’ 

Well, what is the matter ? 

What bas Dr. McGlynn done that he should intermit 
his eloqu:nt discourses and be sentto Rome? Has he 
misled bis flock and fed them on the unwholesome grass 
of heresy? Has he set aside venerable ordinances, 
reviled the vestments, decried baptism ? No; he has 
been left to the buffetings of Henry George’s philosophy. 
And what is that? And who is Henry George? A 
Yankee disciple of European Socialism | He has pub 
lished a book. He teaches that all land belongs to the 
State and not to individuals, and that the State should 
let it out to individuals and raise all its revenue by tax- 
ing the land, and taxing nothiog elee. This is not new 
or original. It is but a single thread drawn from the 
robe of European S clalism, and had been discussed for 
years before Henry George, as it were, adapted it for 
the Eaglish and American market. I's importance j ist 
now arises from the fact that the whole land is aroused 
to the great confi ct between organ'zed labor and organ- 
ized capital. Henry George baving been nominated by 
the Labor party for Mayor of New York. Dr. McGlynn 
expressed himself with entbusiasm in favor of Henry 
George and his views. But Archbishop Corrigan does 
not believe in Henry George’s theories as fervently as 
Dr. McGlynn does. The collision struck out the spark 
which has set the Archbishop's robes on fire, and he 
sends his subordinate to cool off in R»me. O that 
somebody would send us to Rome! If we knew the 
precise heresy that would effect this we would endeavor 
to fall into it ! 

But, rot knowing what to do, we are much perp'exed. 
We are on Dr M:G ynn's s'de firmly, and we sre on the 
Archbishop's side fully. Brother M: Giynn as an Amer 
ican citiz°n bas a right to frm and express his convic 
tions on al] questions pertatoiag to the pub!ic welfare 
Archbishop Corrigan has a right to require of an infe- 
rior absolute submission to his authority. That right is 
inherent in the very organization of the Church. Dr. 
McGlynn can honorably leave the Church, but if he 
stays in he must obey his superior. 

And here vehement Protestants will be expected to 
patat in lurid colors the evils and dangers of the Roman 
Church, just as if the principle involved did not belong 
to all organized bodies—just as much to Protestant 
churches as to the Roman hierarchy. Just now we are 
edified with the spectacle of three Presbyterian Synods 
in the South «j2cting Professor Woodrow from his pro 
fessorship in South Carolina for holding to the doctrine 
of evolution. No matter whether this scientific doctrine 
be true or false, itseems well-nigh certain that evolution 
cannot be reconciled with Chapter S'xth of the ‘‘ West- 
minster Confession of Faitn,” and that whoever holds 
and teaches the doctrines of evoluticn must come under 
discipline, and leave the church, or renounce his belief. 
Of course, all rigorous Presbyterians must take sides 
with Archbishop Corrigan. 

Just now all New Eogland is aroused because certain 
teachers of theology suspect that there is a chance for 
repentance Ip the life tocome. Is not this in the face 
and teeth of the New Eagland creeds, since the landing 
of the Pilgrims ? Toe fathers of New England are ex- 
cited. The Foreign M'ssion Board will not send to the 
heathen any missionary who does not heartily believe in 
the conscious torment of the finally impenitent. There 
being at Andover Theoolgical Seminary certain profess 
ors who are inclined to cast a ray of hope upon the lost 
in the world to come, the rigorous and righteous holders 
of the dogma of eternal suffering declare that the pro 
fessors shall] resign their professorships or renounce the 
heresy of believing in any form of future probation. 

Ot course, all these, too, will sympathize with Arch- 
bishop Corrigan. They stand on the same ground, 

As things stand, all Protestant denomina‘ions of 
Christians demand that one must conform to the laws 
and beliefs of their church or leaveit. In the Roman 
Church the power of discipline is organic and inherent, 
In Protestant churches the cffender is driven out by 
bringing to bear upon him moral {nfluences. The in- 
struments differ ; the operation isthe same. Rome has 
this advantage: she has but one Pope, Among Prot 
estants there are almost as many Pupes as parishes, The 
spirit of organ'zation is opp»sed to the spirit of individ- 
ual liberty. This conflict is not confined to religious 
organizations. Itexistsin pclitical parties. It is held 
and taught that men must go with their party or go out 
of it. 

What shall we do ? 

Iodividual liberty is ind!spensable to intelligence and 
growth. © ganiztion is invi-pensable to accumulated 
force. D.ff-revt answers will be given. As present we 
give none. We close with giving the :izht hand of fel- 
lowship to Dr. McGiynn. Go to Romeand enjoy your- 
self. We also pat the Reverend Archbishop on the 
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back, and say, D> not let him come back until hesubmits | managers got ‘‘rixty-five dollars a month and chances.” 


or leaves the Catholic Church. You have the power 
and the authority; use them. All the Protestants do. 
Why should not Catholics ? 
Henry WarD BEECHER. 
BROoKLYN, December 15, 1886. 





THE BOY IN NEW YORK. 
By GrorcE TALLMAN. 
I—HIS WORK AND WAGES. 


T is not always an easy matter to find out how much 
a street boy ismaking. He is as anxious as a young 
physician to give the impression of prosperity, and quite 
often he takes acertain pleasure in drawing a long bow, 
Talking with a bright-looking Italian boy who was 
bending over my boots, alternately blowlog his ‘‘ warm” 
breath upon them and then rubbi-g. I asked, ‘‘ How 
much will you make today ?” ‘ Dollah.” ‘‘ Do you 
generally make that?” ‘‘ Yes; sometimes more.” 
** How much does that fellow standing there make ?” 
‘Oh, he don’t make nothing. ‘Bout ten cents, I 
reckon.” As the other boy had a stupid, ‘‘ dead-on-his- 
feet” air, I came to the conclusion that my bootblack 
had not underrated the other’s wages any more than he 
had exaggerated hisowa. Continulog the conversation, 
I said: ‘‘ What do you do with all your money? Do 
you ever ssve any?” ‘‘ Yes; most of it.” ‘‘ Parents 
living?” ‘* Yes.” ‘‘ What are you going to do when 
you get ahundred dollars?” ‘‘ Golng to keep a stand.” 
‘‘What does your father do?” ‘‘He keeps a stand 
now.” 

I think that this boy was, tn the main, telling me the 
truth, thouzh generally you must be on your guard when 
a booiblack assumes such a virtue as that of saving. 
Not long ago an unmibpisterial-looking delegate to a 
ministerial convention was standing .n front of his hotel 
geitiog his boots blacked. While the operation was 
goiag on a second bootblack standiog near sail to the 
one at work : ‘‘ Hey, Jim, goin’ to the theater to-night ?” 
“Jim” rep'ied: ‘‘ No; never go to the theater any 
more. What's the use of your goin’? Why don’t you 
save up your money and make a man of yourself some 
day ?” Bootblack No, 2 surveyed the miniater from 
tip to toe, and rej ined to Jim: ‘‘ Huh! you don’t size 
him up fora preacher, do you?” The ‘‘ personal equa- 
tlon” always enters very largely into the statements 
made bya street waif. Among the unknown quantities 
which must always be eliminated are the pride of the 
urchin, his trutnfulness, and his estimate of your own 
gullibility. 

Most of the boot-blackiag industry of New York is in 
the hands of grown men, generally Itallans. These are 
the owners of stands upon wLich the patrons:i! ina very 
comfortable cheir, sti-lded from the sun in the summer 
ti her by the shadow of the adjoluiag building or by a 
large sta'ionary umbrella. The great number of these 
‘capita ists” now in the business interferes with the 
prosperity of the boys. The owaers of the stands only 
charge five cn's, and it is therefore impossible for the 
boysto cut undcr. They have to rely upon dodging in 
and out of hotels and saloons and upon picking up what 
custom they can on corners where there are no stands. 
In the winter both stand-cwoers and boys are reduced to 
a common level, and that a low one. The iadustry does 
not thrive, and most of the work done is inside of the 
ssloons. 

A few days ago I was chat'ing witha coup'e of mes- 
senger boys ia one of the hotels, and took occasion to get 
their vic w3of the bootblack business. ‘‘ I tried it once,” 
said one of them, “‘ but I mighty soon got sick of it. I 
worked at it overa week before I earned a dollar... . 
S me of the boys msde money at it, but they had regu- 
lar customers. I couldn’t make anything.” His com- 
panion said that he never had tried it; his mother 
wouldn't let him. ‘‘ She ssysit’sa regular Joafer bust. 
ness. And ii is,” added the boy. ‘‘ Them fellers don’t 
do nothiag but hang around saloons and get free lunches. 
Sometimes, when they black the bartender’s boots, he 
will give them some beer as well as a free lunch.” 
** What do those fellows do when they get too old to 
black boots?” “They don’t do nothing. They just 
get to be regular loafers, and every once in a while they 
get sent up for stea)isg.” He then proceeded to tell me 
how one of his acqu: iatances had been sent up. 

These telegraph boys have steady wrk and steady 
psy. B-fore they are employed by the companies they 
must serve a few days for notbiog as a trial; but, if 
retained, are p:ii three and a half dollars per week. 
After a while some of them have their salaries raised to 
four dollars. The company, I am told, will not employ 
orc isary street boys who have no homes. It finds out 
about the boy’s parents before it lets him have the uti- 
form, These uri’orms, I was told, cost twzlve dollars. 
Toe company gets its monry by deducting a dollar a 
weex from the boys’ wages. Oae of the messenger boys 
told me that if they kept at th: ic bu: iuess a great many 
years they were made first astistant sergeants, then ser- 
geants, and then finally managers. Hoe saii that the 


He himself intended to be an operator some day, and 
was gc ing to go to one of the schools where they ‘learn 
boys how.” He ssid that there was one of those schools 
ia Cooper Ucion, and he had heard that they ciln't 
charge anythiog. 

The newsboy s life 13 more respectable than that of the 
bootblack ; but itis not so lucrative. The newspaper 
business is largely in the hands of dealers, who get to 
work about four o’clock ia the morning, procure their 
papers, fold them, and deliver them to their customers 
before the latter come down to thir breakfasts. The 
newsboys ate some'ines employees of the dealers, 
Those of the doys who deal cirectly wi h the compat is 
are psil the followiag rates: Ten ‘ Tiibunes,” seven 
cents and 4 half ; ten ‘‘ Worlds,” five cents ; ten ‘‘ Jour- 
pals” or “‘ Times,” four cents. A smart boy may work 
all morniog and make only fifteen cents. In the after 
noon he isapt to do a Jittle better, but both morning and 
afternoon he is Hable to ‘‘get, stuck” on three or four 
papers. Only a few of the newspaper offices will take 
back unsold coples. If a newsboy wishes to make a 
liviag he must be ready to turn his hand to anything 
which comes up. After he has sold Lis morning papers 
he must be on the lookout for a chance to black shoes, 
carry bundles, hold horses, etc., etc. 

The ]i tle fellows twelve and thirteen years old whom 
you see ia the large stores acting as cash boys and errand 
boys usually make about forty cents per day. Wi-h 
the exception of the twenty minutes allowed them for 
lunch, they are expected to work ten hours. In some 
stores these boys are p:il,not by the day, but by the 
number of errands. One little cash boy told me that he 
was paid forty cents for every hundred ‘‘ checks ” he got, 
and that ‘‘ yesterday” he had one hundred and two, 

But the majoiity of children at work in thi: city are 
employed in some kiad of manufactory. Tiis employ- 
ment of children cannot, however, be called a character- 
i tic of N.w York industry. In fect, the very opposite 
is the case. If wa take together the manufactories of 
the whole Uaited States, we find that seven per cent. of 
the employees are ctidren under sixteen. In Naw 
York City the proporiion is but four per cent. Takiog 
the country over, the employment of children bas been 
increasing ; but ia New York City it has been cimirish- 
iog, This is due not so much to the Factory Jaw of the 
State as to the attitude of the trades-unions. The labor 
organizstions are practically iadifferent as to the employ- 
ment of women ; but they are unalterably opposed to 
the employment of children. Asa result, while the 
proportion of child employees is decrea:iag, the propor- 


-| tion of women is assumiog appal iag proportions. In the 


manufactories of the new States, such as Kansas and 
Minnesota, there are only two women employed to a 
hundred men ; but ia this city there are forty-nine ! 

The attitude of the urions in reference to the employ- 
ment of chi dren is not, in all respects, wholesome. It 
arises in part from a dispoti in to monopo izs the work 
ia the ir respective trades. In this respect their obj ct is 
not so much to help unorganized Jabor in its struggle 
with orgat ized capital as to help orgarized labor ia a 
struggle with unorganized. Many young boys now 
about to enter upon life would be glad to serve appren- 
\izeships and become skilled laborers. The unions ere 
not wiiliag to receive them. Ia the epirit of monopoly 
each union wi:hes that {is own kiad of labor shall be 
scarce and dear. The unekilled laborers have (practi- 
cally) no urions, and the boy who fs refused an appren- 
tices ip is forced to enter their ranks. Could there be 
any better argument for industrial education ? 

The children who work in the factori+s of New York 
are patd but Ji:tle more than in other parts of the country, 
The Lizh cost of living, 0 much talked of, has very 
little influence ia réi iag wages, In no part of the 
country i: labor pald more than it earnr. When labor 
ia New York szems to be dear, it i; either because the 
work is of a very Lizh grade, or else because you bave 
ia mind the successful few and not the unsuccessful 
many. As Wilhelm Roscher remarks, ‘‘ Where the 
prizes are great the number of blanks is also great,” 
This law not only holds good in reference to the incomes 
of New York profes:ional men, but wih reference to 
the wages of New York artisans. A poli ical speaker in 
an address to a Brooklyn audience not a great while 
ago based one of his arguments upon the “ fact” that 
Brooklyn carpenters were paid three dollars and a balf 
perday. A carpenter ia the aucience iaterrupted Lim 
by csl.iag out: “I'll get you all the men you want for 
two dollarsaday. That's alilever pay.” The speaker 
knew the ‘‘ union rates.” [Ee knew the pay of the tew 
skilled workmen who stood at the top of the trade. He 
knew of the ‘‘ prizes,” but he had forgotten about the 
“blanks.” It is when we get down among the ordioary 
hands of the factories that we begia to see how the mass 
of Ncw York people live. 

Tne boy who is engaged as an apprentice at a salary 
of two dollars and a half per weck may consider himself 
fortunate. If he enters into a cotton factory and becomes 





a ‘‘ twister,” it will be a good while before he learns to 
earn more than three dollars, Last year fifty cents a day 
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was more than the average sum pald for children’s work 
by the cotton factortes of thiscity. The average psyment 
of ‘ warpers ” was but forty-eight cents a day, and that 
of weavers but forty-one cents; the speeders earned 
sixty cents, but other spinners carned but forty. There 
are, it is true, trades In which the children are better 
pald. Among the makers of musical instruments, for 
instance, the average pay was a dcllar and a quarter. 
But these wage3 have reference to the few ; those of the 
cotton factories to the many. 

Taking all in all, the lot of a boy thrown entirely upon 
his own resources in this clty 1s little Jess than hopeless. 
Even if permitted to live at home, the boy who is forced 
to go upon the streets or into the factorfes before ho has 
the strength or education to do good work {s probably 
doomed to remain an unskilled workman all his lffe. 
Every year manufacturing is carried on upon a larger 
and larger scale, and the division of labor is becoming 
greater and greater. Asa result of this, not only does 
the gulf between capitalist and laborer widen, but there 
widens with {ta gulf between skilled labor and unskilled. 
The boy who goes into the factory does not learn the 
business, cannot Jay up capital. The tlme was when 
the boy who went in at the bottom could come out at 
the top. Is this possible in New York City to-day ? 








THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. 
SOME NOTES FROM THE PHARAOH BRICKYARDS. 
By OnE OF THE HANDS 


1V.—THE CRY OF THE PEOPLE. 
ERROR and trouble are sometimes dumb, but 
mostly vocal. There is sclence as well as sadness 
ina human cry. We cannot disconnect sound from 
the idea of a listener. It istrue, as {n pain for instance, 
that a cry is provoked when no listener ts apparently 
nigh, but may not that in itself imply a Divine though 
invis!ble ear ? To our mind and faith it does, for the 
law of vocal complaint fs based on that somewhat for 
gotten verily, and it is only as we approach the divine 
idea of response and sympathy that we are able to {nter- 
pret the language of trouble. 

Carlstlanizad civilization has not neglected the sense 
of hearing. Hence the broadening sympathies of man 
for such bitter cries as come from nations and individ- 
uals. Our fathers heard the slave cry of the Carolinas ; 
we hear the cry of the brickyards. We note the late 
cry of the poor in the molera Bibylon of London, It 
came from hunger, wrong, ignorance, and sanitary cess- 
pools, and it rang by the sontry-hox of the grenadler on 
guard at the monarch’s gate. Princes took their noses 
and hearts where princes had never been before, and 
duchesses, whose sympathies had been limited to lion 
mastiffs barking for beef, were sensible of a higher kind 
under their corsets when saeing men wanting bread 
The wall of Lazarus was heard over the champagne of 
Dives; and this side the salt seas, over the Alleghanies 
and .the Rockies, the cry of the psople is heard also. 
Shall we listen? Can we interpret? Has Christian 
intellect a remedy ? Has the grand old Falth a cure? 
We have already noted some causes, for all such things 
have a cause—as the cry of a babe at a dry breast, or of 
amaninasinking sh!ip Whence this soclal tumult ? 
this pathos of protest? Is our modern civilization, the 
evolution of six thousand years, a falsity in construction, 
by which the “upper ten ” in the top rooms are falling 
in on the proletariat of the cellars? Was it inore or 
less than a heroic hysteric that spoke through the 
** Prophet of Chelsea,” ‘‘ God is doing nothing” ? or {fs 
it not that he is plaguing the new Paaraohs to ‘‘ let the 
people go”? So we interpret it. 

We have of late been so familiar with uprisings, boy- 
cotts, and outbreaks, that there is a danger of being 
tranquilized by their very monotony, and of accepting 
the disaster as the Western farmer does a cyclone—an 
unfortunate but unpreventable occurrence. France was 
so familiar with the Bastile that a Robesplerre was not 
even a surprise. We are, however, of the conviction 
that the principles and quali fes that effected one eman- 
cipation will guide us toa like result {n the later and 
more perplexing type of industrial bondage. 

Tothe thinker and student all this agitation is but tech- 
nical and spectacular—the captions of a chapter, but not 
its contents. Their significance, like the bitterness of a 
sour apple, is under the skin. Events and acts are but 
the features of history, not the soul. Strikes and 
boycotts, lockouts and blacklists, are butso many forms 
in which a volition and spirit are at work. We have been 
delving at bottom causes most of our life, and what little 
we have found are memories that will shadow the rest of 
our studies. Some remembrances are indelible in all 
lives. We have one of a church chime, heard at even- 
tide by an English cottage door, coming to us over the 
apple and the hawthorn trees, the sheepfolds and silent 
parks, with the smell of primroses and clover—to this 
day an evening solace ; and it would seem, in like man- 
ner, some remembrances of human struggles, failures, 
misfortunes, and agonies, sought out by the instinct of 


is the other in {ts sacredness and peace. We have found 
poverty by no means traceable to mismanagement or rum 
—clean, virtuous, and Christlaned poverty ; integrity 
with but one shirt, and honesty in bare feet; virtue 
pale-faced and thin, eating its red herring and sleeping 
on its bag of straw, with no crime to haunt its garret or 
blot the face of God from its eyes; disease, not of 
lecherous lusts or bad beer, but bred and born of po! 
suned atmospheres, penury, and exposure—suffering, 
sublimated with immuring fortitude, in surroundings of 
smoke and companionship of tramps and rats ; familles, 
from childhood up, separated by the bondage of long 
hours and working Sundays; children hurried to the 
mill instead of the school, sickly, precoclous, and pre 
maturely viclous; women, from the grace of form and 
the carmine of health gone, by way of sewing-machine 
and midnight lamp, to thin bodies, broken spirite, and 
the stone slabs of the city morgue. Wemight go on, but 
enough of the bitter cry to convince the thickest. skinned 
of humankind that {t is time humanity should ba taken 
from the vats in which so much of it {s slowly simmer 
ing. 

We believe in the use of man’seyes and ears in this 
matter. Lagislation and philanthropy are but auxilia- 
ries to the greater remedy of personal contact and serv 
ice. A consecration of practical work, brushing tho 
files from the face uf Lazarus, and taking the dog’s place 
with his sores, teaches us more than the diary of John 
Howard or the blography of Elizabeth Fry. The com- 
muaism the age needs {s on thisline. Samaritanship by 
proxy may not include the one-anotherism of brother 
hood. It may be cla'med that we give prominence to cases 
that are exceptional but not representative. It is not so, 
elther in fact or intent. Wedo not mistake a yellow 
leaf for an autumn, nor a sour grape for a vintage. It 
is true we are progressing, and so far prosperous that in 
bank deposits and freeh7lds we lead the world, and that 
our architecture of government, law, and humanities 
has room in {ts stately corridors for all its cltizons. 
This is congratulatory, end we so accept it ; but still we 
have enough yet of sani{tary sins to keep the undertaser 
busy, and to pack our tollers in unhealthy tenements as 
we do herrings in a box, of conspiracy to defraud labor 
of its dues, of arlstocracism and feudalism to keep the 
poor outside the church, and of consequent reprisals and 
anarchies as national disasters, to tone our soclal trl- 
umphs. We must not forget that civilization carrles 
with it the attributes of its own destruction. There are 
corresponding forces of good and evil. The old miseries 
and the old wrongs are reproductive, and though we in- 
terpret the cry of the people as an evidence of increasing 
llght—as a cobweb not seen in the night denands a 
broom {a the morning—yet we would not forget the sis- 
ter fact that what we hope may boa peaceful consum- 
mation is in the nature of things a possible catastrophe. 
This matter {3 in no sense a class question of sectional 
limitation ; it involves u3 all, from Wall Street to the 
Bowery. FreD Wooprow. 








THE SQUIRE OF SANDAL-SIDE.’ 
By Mrs. Amexia E. Barr. 
CHAPTER VII.—WOOING AND WEDDING. 


‘She was mae for him—a special providence in his behalf.’’ 
** Like to like—and yet love may be dear brought.’’ 
‘*Tn time comes she whom Fate sends.”’ 


NTIL after Twelfth Night the Christmas fes- 
tivities were continued; bu! if the truth had 
been admitted, the cumbrous ceremonials, the excessive 
eating and visiting, would have been pronounced by 
every one very tiresome. Julius found it particularly 
so, for the festival had no roots in his boyhood’s heart ; 
and he did not include it in his dreams of pre-exIstence. 
‘Tt is such semblance of good fellowship, such a 
wearisome pretense of good wishes that mean nothing,” 
he sald one day. ‘‘ What value is there in such talk ?” 
** Well,” answered the Squire, ‘‘it isn’t a bad thing 
for some of us to feel obliged once in a twelve months 
to be good-natured, and give our nelghbors a kind wish. 
There are them that never do it except at Christmas. 
Eh? What ?’” 

** Such wishes means nothing.” 

‘* Nay, now, there is no nesd to think that kind words 
are false words. There is a deal of good sometimes in 
a mouthful of words. En? Wha?” 

‘And yet, sir, as the queen of the crocodiles re- 
marked, ‘Words mend none of the eggs that are 
broken.’ ” 

‘*T know nothing about the queen of the crocodiles. 
But if you don’t belleve in words, Jullus, it is quite 
allowable at Corlstmas tims to put your good words 
into any substantial form you like. Nobody will doubt 
& good wish that is father to a handsome gift; so, if 
you don’t belleve in good words, you have a very re- 
lable substitute in good deeds. I saw how you looked 
when I sald ‘A merry Christmas’ to old Simon Gillis, 
and you had to say the words after mo. Very well; 
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loving our brother, are as permanent in their sadness as 
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send old Slmon a new plaid or a pound of tobacco, and 

he’ll belleve in your wish, and you |l believe in yourself. 

Eh? What?” 

The days were full of such streined conversations on 
valious toyics. Harry could say notkiog which Ju ius 
cid not polii'ely challenge by some doubtful inquiry. 

Julias felt ia every word and action of Harry’s the au 

thority of the heir, and the forbearance of a host tolerant 
toa guest. He complsined ti'terly to Scptia of the 
pori ion i1 which he was constantly put. ‘‘ Your father 
and brother have been exami_iog timber and lookiig 
at the outhouses this morniag, and I understand they 
were Ciscus'i1g the bui'ciag of a conservatory for Caar 

lotte ; but I was left out of the conversation entirely. Is 
it feir, Sophia ? You an I are the next heirs, and just 
as lixely to iaherit as Harry. More so, I may say, fora 
solci+r's Ji'e is already sold, and Harry ii reckless and 
Cistipated as well. I thiak I ought to have been con 

sulted. I should not be ia favor of thianiag the timber. 
I dare say i: is done to pay Harry’s bills ; and thus, you 
see, i: may really be we whoare madetosuffer. I don’t 
thiak your father Jikes our mariiige, dear one.” 

‘* But he gave his consent, beloved.” 

“*T was very dissa‘i fied with his wayofdvingit. [oe 
mizht as well have sii, ‘If i: has to be, it has to be; 
and there {s no use fret'iog about it.’ I may be wrong, 
but that is the impressfon Lis consent left on my mind. 
And he was qui e unreasonable wen I alluded to money 
matters. I would not have belisved that your father 
was capable of beiog so disagreeably haughty. Of 
course, { expected Lim toeay somethiag about our rights, 
failing Harry’s, and he treated them as if they did not 
exist. Even when I introduced them inthe most dellf- 
cate way, he wis what I call downrlghtrude. ‘ Julius,’ 
he said, ‘I will not discuss any future that presupposes 
Harry's death.’ ” 

‘* Father's sun rises and sets in Harry, and {t was lixe 
tim to speak that way; he meant nothiag against us, 
Father would always do right. What I feel most i: the 
refusal to give us our cwa apartments in Seat-Sandal. 
We do not want to live here all the time, but wa ought 
to be able to feel that we have a certsia home here.” 

‘Yes, indeed. It{s very important ia my eyes to 
keep a footing inthe house. Possession is a kind of 
right. But never miad, Sophia. I have always had an 
impression that this was my home. The first moment I 
crossed the threshold I felt it. Allits rooms were fa- 
milfar to me. People do not have such presentiments 
for nothing.” 

There fs a class of lovers who find thelr supremest 
pleasure in isolating thamselves; whoconsider their own 
affairs an oasis of delight, and make it desert all around 
them. Julius and Sophia belonged to it. They really 
enjoyed the idea that they were being badly used. 
They ta'ked over the Squire's injustice, Mrs. Sandal’s 
indifference to every one but Harry, and Charlotte’s 
envy, until they had persuaded themselves that they 
were the only respectable and intelligent members of the 
family. Naturally, Sophia’s nature deteriorated under 
this isolating process, She grew secretive and suspicious. 
Her love affairs assumed a proportion which put her in 
false relations to all the rest of the world. 

It was unfortunate that they bad come to a crisis dur 
Ing Harry’s vii:, for of course Harry occupled a large 
share of every one’s iaterest. The Squire took the 
opportunity to talk over the affiirs of the estate with 
bim, and this was not a kind of conversation they felt 
incliaed to make general. It took them long solitary 
walks to the different ‘‘ folds,” and several times as far 
a3 Kendal together. ‘‘Am I one of the family, or am I 
not ?” Julfus would ask Sophtfa on such occasions ; and 
then the discussion of this question separated them from 
it, sometimes for hours at a time. 

Mrs, Sandal hardly percelved the growth of this do- 
mestic antagonism, When Harry was at S:at-Sandal, 
she lived and moved and had her being in Harry. Hs 
food and drink, and the multitude of his small com- 
forts ; his friends and amusements ; the renovation of 
his linen and hosfery ; his hopes and fears, and his pro- 
motion or marriage, were enough to fill the mother's 
heart. She was by no means oblivious of Sophia’s new 
interests, she only thought that they could be put 
aside until Harry’s short visit was over ; and Charlotte's 
sympathies were also with Harry. ‘Julius and Sophia 
do not want them, mother,” she said; ‘‘ they are sufficient 
unto themselves, If I enter a room preoccupled by 
them, Sophia sits silent over her work, with a look of 
injury on her face; and Jullus walks about, and kicks 
the stools out of his way, and simply ‘looks’ me out of 
their presence,” 

After such an expulsion one morning, she put on her 
bonnet and mantle, and went into the park. She was 
hot and trembllng with anger, and her eyes were misty 
with tears. Inthe main walk she met Harry. He was 
smoking, and pacing slowly up and down under the 
bare branches of the oaks. For a moment he also 
seemed annoyed at her intrusfon on his solitude ; but the 
next one he had tucked her arm through his own, and was 
looking with brotherly sympathy into her flushed and 





troubled face. This morning Charlotte felt it to be a 
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great comfort to complain to him, toeven cry a little over 
the breaking of the family bond and the loss of her sis 
ter’s affection. 

* | have always been so proud of Sophia, always given 
up to her ia everything. When grandmother showed 
me the sapphire necklace, and sail she was golng to 
leave it to me because she loved me best, I begged her 
not to slight Sophia in such a way as that—Sophia being 
the elder, you know, Harry. I cried about it until she 
was almost angry with me. Jullus offered his hand to 
me first; and though I claim no merit for giving up 
what I do not want, yet, all the same, if I had wanted 
him I should have refused, because I saw that Sophia 
had set her heart upon him. I should indeed, Harry.” 

‘*T believe you would. Charlotte.” 

‘‘ And somehow Julius manages to give me the feel- 
ing that I am only in Seat-Sandal on his tolerance. 
Many a time a day I have to tell myself that father is 
still alive, and that I have aright in my own home. I 
do not know how he manages to make me feel 80.” 

‘«In the same way that he conveys to me the impres- 
sion that I shall never be Squire of Ssndal-Side. He has 
doomed me to death in his own mind ; and I believe if 
I had to ve with him, I should feel constrained to go 
and she . myself.” 

“IT would come home, and get married, Harry. 
There will be room enough and welcome enough for 
your wife in Seat-Sandal, especially if she be Emily.” 

“She will not be Emily; for I love some one else 
far away better—millions of times better than I love 
Emily.” 

‘Tam so giad, Harry. Have you told father ?” 

‘Not yet. I do not think he will be glad, Char- 
lotte.” 

** But why ?” 

** There are many reasons.” 

“Such as ?” 

** She is poor.” 

‘Oh! that is bad, Harry ; because I know that we 
are not rich. But she is not yourinferior? I mean 
she is not uneducated or unladylike ?” 

‘She is highly educated, and in all England there is 
not a more perfect lady.” 

‘Then I can see no reason to think father will not be 
pleased. I am sure, Harry, that I shall love your wife. 
Oh, yes! I shall love her very dearly.” 

Then Harry pressed her arm close to his side, and 
looked lovingly down into her bright, earnest face 
There was no need of speech. In a glance their souls 
touched each other. 

** And so he asked you first, eh, Charley ?” 

"Te." 

‘‘And you would not have him? What for, Char- 
ley ?” 

‘*T did not Jike Julius, and I did like some one else.” 

“Oh, oh! Who is the some one else ?” 

«Guess, Harry. He is very like you, very: fair and 
tall, with clear, candid, happy blue eyes, and brown 
hair curling close over his head. In the folds and in 
the fields he is a master. His heart is gentle to all, and 
full of love for me. He has spirit, dint,’ ambition, 
enterprise, and can work twenty hours out of the 
twenty-four to carry out his own plans. He is a right 
good fellow, Harry.” 

‘* A North-country man ?” 

“Certainly. Do you think I would marry a stranger ?” 

**Cumberland born ?” 

** Who else ?” 

“Then it is Steve Latrigg,eh? Well, Charley, you 
might go farther and fare worse. I don’t think he is 
worthy of you.” 

**Oh, but I do !” 

‘Very few men are worthy of you.” 

“ Oaly Steve. I want you to like Steve, Harry.” 

‘Certainly. Seat-Sandal folks and Up-Hill folks are 
always thick friends. And Steve and I were boy 
chums. He !s a fine fellow, and no mistake. I am 
glad he is to be my brother. I asked mother about him, 
and she said he was in Yorkshire, learning how to spin 
and weave wool—a queer thing, Charley.” 

“Not at all. He may just as well spin his own 
fleeces as sell them to Yorkshire men to spin.” Then 
they talked awhile of Stephen’s plans, and Harry ap- 
peared to be much impressed with them. ‘‘It is a pity 
father dces not join him, Charley,” he sald. ‘‘ Every 
one is doing somthing of the kind now. Land and 
sheep do not make money fast enough for the wants of 
our present life. The income of the estate is no larger 
than it was in grandfather's time, but the expenses are 
much greater, allhough we do not keep up the same 
extravagant style. I need money, too—need it very 
much; but I see plainly that father has none to spare. 
Julius will press him very close.” 

“ What has Julius to do with father’s money ?”’ 

“Father must, in honor, pay S»phia’s portion. Un- 
fortunately, when the fellow was here last, father told 
him that he had put away from the estate one hundred 
pounds a year for each of his girls. Under this prom- 
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ise, Sophia’s right, with interest, will be near three | Why had the lovers set themselves apart from the 


thousand pounds, exclusive of her share in the money 
grandmother left you. I am sorry to say that I have 
had something to do with making it hard for father to 
meet these obligations. And Julius wants the money 
pald at the marriage. Father, too, feels very much as 
I feel, and would rather throw it into the sea than give 
it to him ; only nobdlesse oblige.” 

The subject evidently irritated Harry beyond endur- 
ance, and he suddenly changed it by taking from his 
pocket an ivory miniature. He gave it to Charlotte, and 
watched her face with a glow of pleasant expectation. 
‘* Why, Harry!” she cried, ‘‘does so lovely a woman 
really exist ?” 

He nodded happily, and answered, in a voice full of 
emotion, ‘‘ And she loves me.” 

«It is the countenance of an angel.” 

‘* And she loves me. Iam not worthy to touch the 
hem of her garment, Charley, but she loves me.” Then 
Charlotte lifted the pictured face to her lips. Their 
confidence was complete; and they did not think it 
necessary to talk it over, or to exact promises of secrecy 
from each other. 

The next day Harry returned to his regiment, and So- 
phia’s affaira began to receive the attention which their 
important crisis demanded. In those days it was cus- 
tomary for girls to make their own wedding outfit, and 
there was no sewing-machine to help them. ‘‘ Mine is 
the first marriage in the family,” Sophia said, ‘and I 
think there ought to be a great deal of interest felt in it.” 
And there was. Grandmother Sandal’s awmries were 
opened for old laces and fine cambric, and ;etticoats and 
spencers of silks wonderful in quality and color, and 
gulltless of any admixture of less precious material. 
There were whole sets of many garments to make, and 
tucking and frilling and stitching were then slow proc- 
esses. Agnes Bulteel came to assist; but the work 
promised to be so tedious that the marriage day was 
postponed until July. 

In the meantime Julius spent his time between Oxford 
and Sandal-Slde. Every visit was distinguished by some 
rich or rare gift to his bride, and he always felt a pleas- 
ure in assuring himself that Charlotte was consumed 
with envy and regret. He was very much in love with 
Sophia, and quite glad she was going to marry him ; 
and yet he dearly liked to think that he made Charlotte 
sorry for her rejection of his love, and wistfully anxious 
for the rings and bracelets that were the portion of his 
betrothed. Sophia soon found out that this idea flat- 
tered and pleased him, and it gave her nelther shame 
nor regret to indorse it. She loved no one but Julius, 
and she made a kind of merit in giving up every one 
for him. The sentiment sounded rather well; but it 
was really an intense selfishness wearing the mask of 
unselfishness. She did not reflect that the dally love 
and duty due to others cannot be sinlesely withheld or 
given to some object of our own paricular choice, or 
that such a selfish idolatry is a domestic crime. 

It was a very unhappy time to Charlotte. Her 
mother was weary with many unusual cares, her father 
more silent and depressed than she had ever before seen 
him. The sunny serenity of her happy home was dis- 
turbed by a multitude of new elements, for an atmos- 
phere of constant expectation gave a restless tone to its 
usual placid routine. And through all and below all 
there was that feeling of money perplexity, which, 
where it exists, is no more to be hid than the subtle odor 
of musk, present though unseen. 

This year the white winter appeared to Charlotte in- 
terminable in length. The days in which it was im- 
possible to go out, full of Sophia’s sewing and little 
worries and ostentations ; the windy, tempestuous nights, 
that swept the gathering drifts away; the cloudless 
moonlight nights, full of that awful, breathless quiet 
that broods in land-locked dales—all of them, and of 
nature’s moods, had become inexpressibly, monotonous- 
ly wearisome before the change came. But one morn- 
ing at the end of March there was a great west wind 
charged with heavy rains, and in a few hours the snow 
on all the fells had been turned into rushing floods, 
that came roaring down from every side into the valley. 

‘Oh, wind ! 

If winter comes, can spring be far behind °”’ 
quoted Charlotte, as she stood watching the white 
cascades. 

‘*It will be cuckoo time directly, my dear; and the 
lambs will be bleating on the fells, and the yellow 
primroses blowing under all the hedges. I want to see 
the swallows take the storm on thelr wings badly this 
year. Eh? what, Charlotte ?” 

**80 do I, father. I never was so tired of the house 
before.” 

‘* There's a bit of a difference lately, I think. Eh? 
What ?” 

Charlotte looked at him ; there was no need to speak. 
They both understood, and felt the full misery of house- 
hold changes that are not entirely happy ones ; changes 
that bring unfaithfulness and ingratitude on one side, 
and resentful, wounded love on the other. And the 
worst of it all was that it might have been so different, 





family, had secrets and consultations and interests they 
refused to share? How had it happened that Sophia 
had come to consider her welfare as apart from and in 
opp2sition to that of the general welfare of Seat-Sandal ? 
And when this feeling existed, it seemed unjust to Char- 
lotte that they should still expect the whole house and 
household to be kept in turmoil for the furtherance of 
their plans, and that every one should be made to con- 
tribute to their happiness. 

** After all, maybe it is a bit natural,” said the Squire, 
with asad air of apology. ‘‘I have noticed even the 
robins get angry if you watch them building their 
nests.” 

‘* But they, at least, build their own nest, father. The 
cock-robin does not go to his parents, and the hen-robin 
to her parents, and say, ‘Give us all the straw you can, 
and put it down at the foot of our tree; but don’t dare 
to peep into the branches, or offer us any suggestions 
about the nest, or expect to have an opinion about our 
housekeeping.’ Selfishness spoils everything, father. I 
think if a rose could be selfish it would be hideous.” 

**T don’t think a lover would make my Charlotte for. 
get her father and mother, aud feel contempt for her 
home, and all in and about it that she does not want for 
herself. Why, a stranger would think that Sophia was 
never loved by any human heart before! They would 
think that she had never been happy before. Nay, then, 
she sets more store by the few knick-knacks Julius has 
given her than all I have bought her for twenty years. 
When yonder last bracelet came, she went on as if she 
had never seen aught of the kind {n all her born days. 
Yet I have bought her one or two that cost more money, 
and happen more love, than it did. Eh? what, Char- 
lotte ?” 

There were two large tears standing in his blue eyes, 
and two sprang into Charlotte’s to meetthem. She 
clasped his hand tight, and after a minute’s silence 
sald : 

“IT havea lover, father: the best a girl ever had. 
Has he made any difference between you and me? 
Only that I love you better. You are my first love; the 
very first creature I remember, father. One summer 
cgay you had me in your arms in the garden. I recol- 
lect locking at you and knowing you. I think it was at 
that momeat my soul found me.” 

“It was on 8 summer day, Charlotte? Eh? What?’ 

‘‘And the garden was all roses, father; red with 
roses—full of scent. I can smell them yet. The sun- 
shine, the roses, the sweet alr, your face—I shall never, 
never forget that moment, father.” 

“‘Norl. Iwas a very happy man in those days, 
Charlotte. Young and happy, and full of hope. I 
thought my children were some new make of children. 
I could not have belleved then that they would ever 
give me a heartache, or have one themselves. And I 
had nota care. Money was very easy with me then; 
now it is middling hard to bring buckle and tongue 
together.” 

** When Sophia is married we can begin and save a 
little. Mother and you and I can be happy without 
extravagances,” 

“To be sure, we can; but the trouble {s, my saving 
will be the losing of all I have tosend away. It is very 
hard, Charlotte, to do right at both ends. Eh? What ?” 

After this conversation spring came on rapidly, and 
it was not long ere Charlotte managed to reach Up Hill. 
She had not seen Ducle for several weeks, and she was 
longing to hear something of Stephen. ‘‘ But if ill had 
come, ill would have cried out, and I would have heard 
tell,” she thought, as she picked her way among the 
stones and débris of the winter storms. The country 
was yet bare; the trees had no leaves, no nests, no 
secrets; but she could see the sap running into the 
branches, making them dark red, scarlet, or yellow as 
rods of gold. Higher up, the pines, always green, took 
her into their shade, into their calm spirit of unchange- 
ableness, their equal light, their keen, aromatic alr, 
Then came the bare fell, and the raw north wind, and 
the lcw gray house, stretching itself under the leafless, 
outspreading limbs of the sycamores, 

In the valley there had been many wild flowers— 
tufts of violets and early primroses—and even at Up- 
Hill the blackthorn’s stiff boughs were covered with tiny 
white buds, and here and there an open blossom. Ducle 
was in the garden at work ; and as Charlotte crossed the 
steps in its stone wall she lifted her head, and saw her. 
Their meeting was free from all demonstration ; only a 
smile, and a word or two of welcome, and yet how con- 
scious of affection! How satisfied both women were ! 
Ducie went on with her task, and Charlottestood by her 
side, and watched her drop the brown seeds into the 
damp, rich earth ; watched her clip the box-borders, and 
loosen the soil about the springing crocus bulbs. Here 
and there tufts of snowdrops were in ful] bloom—white, 
frail bells, looking as if they had known only cheerless 
hours and cold sunbeams, and wept and shrank and 
feared through them. 

As they went into the house, Ducie gathered a few ; 
but at the threshold, Charlotte turned and saw them in 
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her hand. A little fear and annoyance came into her | determined to go back to father, and stay with him | for Sophia. She knew that her depression would be in 


face. ‘ Youa North-country woman, Ducte,” she sald, 
‘‘and yet going to bring snowdrops across the door- 
stone? I would not have believed such a thing of you. 
Leave them outside the porch. Be safd, now.” 

‘« Tt seems such a thing to think of flowers that way— 
making them signs of sorrow.” 

‘You know what you said about your father and the 
plant—‘ death-come-quickly.’ Ihave heard snowdrops 
called ‘flowers from deadmen’s dale.’ Look at them. 
They are like a shrouded corpse. They keep their heads 
always turned down to the grave, It {s ill luck to bring 
them where there {s life and love and warmth. It will 
do you no harm to mind me; so be sald, Ducle. Be- 
sides, I wouldn’t pull them, anyway. There was little 
Grace Lewthwalte, she was always gathering the poor, 
{on cent flowers just to filng them on the dusty road to 
be trodden and trampled to pleces ; well. before she was 
twelve years old she faded away too. Perhaps even the 
prayers of mangled flowers may be heard by the merct- 
ful Creator.” 

“You do g!ve me such turns, Charlotte!” But who 
ever reasons with a superatition ? Ducte simply obeyed 
Charlotte’s wish, and laid the pallid blooms almost re- 
morsefully back upon the earth from which she had 
taken them. A strange melancholy filled her heart ; 
although the servants were busy all around, and every- 
where she heard the good-natured laugh, the thought- 
less whistle, or the songs of hearts at ease. 

When she entered the hcuseplace, she put the bright 
kettle on the hob, and took out her silver teapot and her 
best cups of lovely crown Derby. And as she moved 
about in her quiet, hospitable way. they began to talk 
of Stephen. ‘‘ Was he well ?”—‘‘ Yes, he was well, but 
there were things that might be better. I thought when 
he went to Bradford,” continued Ducte, “‘ that be would 
at least be learning something that he might be the 
better of in the long end ; and that in a mill he would 
overget his notions about sheepsk'ns belng spun into 
golden fleeces. But he doesn’t seem to get any new 
light that way, and Up Hill 1s not doing well without 
him. Fold and farm are needing the master’s eye and 
hand ; and it will be a poor lambing season for us, I 
think, wanting Steve. Aad, deary me, Charlotte, one 
word from you would bring him home !” 

Charlotte stooped, and lifted the tortoise shell cat, 
lying on the rug at her feet. She was not fond of cats, 
and she was only attentive to puss as the best means of 
hiding her blushes. Ducile understcod the small, wo- 
manly ruse, and waited no other answer. ‘‘ What is 
the matter with the Squire, Charlotte? Does he think 
that Stephen {en’t good enough to marry you? I'll not 
say that Latrigg evens Sandal in all things, but I will 
say that there are very few families that can even Lat. 
rigg. We have been without reproach—good women, 
honest men, not afraid of any face of clay, though it 
wore a crown above it.” 

‘‘ Dear Ducle, there is no question at all of that. The 
trouble arose about Julius Sandal. Father was deter- 
mined that I or Sophia should marry him, and he was 
afraid of Steve standing In the way of Julius. As for 
myself, I feltas if Julius had been invited to Seat- 
Sandal that he might make his choice of us ; and I took 
good care that he should understand from the first hour 
that ] was not on his approbation. I resented the posi 
tlon on my own account, and I did not intend Stephen 
to feel that he was only getting a girl who had been 
appratsed by Julius Sandal and declined.” 

‘“You area good girl, Charlotte; and as for Steve 
standing in the way of Julius Sandal, he will, 
perhaps, do that yet, and to some more purpose than 
sweethearting I hear tell that he is very rich; but 
Steve is not poor; no, not by a good deal. His grand- 
father and I have been saving for him more than twenty 
years, and Steve is one to turn his penny well and often. 
If you marry Steve, you will not have to study about 
money matters.” 

‘*Poor or rich, I shall marry Steve if he is true to 
me.” 

‘There is another thing, Charlotte, a thing I talk 
about to no one ; but we will speak of it once and for- 
ever. Have you heard a word about Steve’s father ? My 
trouble is long dead and buried, but there are some tbat 
will open the grave itself for a mouthful of scandal. 
What have you heard? Don’t be afraid to speak out.” 

‘*T have heard that you ran away with Steve's father.” 

‘** Yea, I did.” 

‘* That your father and mother opposed your marriage 
very much.” 

** Yes ; that also is true.” 

‘* That he was a handsome lad, called Matt Pattison, 
your father’s head shepherd.” 

‘* Was that all ?” 

‘That it killed your mother.” 

‘No, that is untrue. Mother died from an inflam- 
mation brought on by taking cold. I was noways to 
blame for her death. I was to blame for running away 
from my home and duty, and I took in full all the 
sorrowful wage I earned. Steve's father did not live to 
see his son ; and when I heard of mother’s death, | 





always if he would let .ne. I got to Sandal village in 
the evening, and stayed with Nancy Bell aj] night. In 
the morning I went up the fell; it was a wet, cold 
morning, with gusts of wind driving the showers like 
a solid sheet eastward. We had a hard fight up the 
breast of the mountain ; and the house looked bleak and 
desolate, for the men were all in the bara threshing, and 
the women in the kitchen at the butter-troughs. 1 
stood in the porch to catch my breath, and take my 
platd from around the child; and I heard father ina 
loud, solemn voice saying the Collect—father always 
spoke {in that way when he was saying the Confess{on 
or the Collect—and I knew very well that he would be 
standing at that east window, with his prayer book open 
on the sill. So I walted until I heard tne ‘ Amen,’ and 
then I lifted the latch and went in. He turned around 
and faced me; and his eyes fell at once upon little Steve, 
who was a bonny lad then, more than three years old. 
‘I have come back to you, father,’ I said, ‘I and my 
little Steve’—‘ Where is thy husband ?’ he asked. I 
sald, ‘He is in the grave. 1 did wrong, and Iam sorry, 
father.’ 

‘** Then I forgive thee.’ That was all he sald. His 
eyes were fixed upon Steve, for he never had a son of 
his own ; and he held out his hands, and Steve went 
straight to him ; and he lifted the boy, and kissed him 
again and again, and from that moment he loved him 
with all his soul. He never cast up to me the wrong I 
had done ; ard by and by I told hfm all that had bap- 
pened to me, and we never more had a secret between 
us, but worked together for one end; and what that 
end was, some day you may find out. I wish you 
would write a word or two to Steve. A word would 
bring him home, dear.” 

‘But I cannot write it, Ducle. I promised father 
there should be no love making between us, and I would 
not break a word that fathertrusisin. Besides, Stephen 
is too proud and too honorable to have any underhand 
courting. When he can walk in and out Seat Sandal 
in day-shine and in dark, and as every one’s equal, he 
will come to see me. Until then we can trust each 
other, and wait.” 

‘*What does the Squire think of Steve's plans? 
Maybe, now, they are not very pleasant to him. I re- 
member at the sheep-shearing he did not say very much.” 

‘*He did not say very much beeause he never thought 
that Steve was in earnest. Father does not like changes, 
and you know how land owners regard traders, And 
I’m sure you wouldn’t even one of our shepherd-lads 
with a man that minds a loom. The brave fellows, 
traveling the mountain-tops in the flercest storms to 
fold the shcep, or seek some stray or weakly lamb, are 
very different from the Jank, white-faced manikins al] 
finger-ends for a bit of machinery ; aren’t they, Ducle ? 
And I would far rather see Steve counting his flocks on 
the fells than his spinning jennies in a mill. Father 
was troubled about the railway coming to Ambleside, 
and I do think a factory ip Sanda! Side would make him 
heartsick.” 

‘*Then Steve shall never build one while Sandal lives. 
Do you think I would have the Squire made heartsick 
if I could make him heart-whole ? Not for all the woolen 
yarn in Eogland. Tell him Ductile ssid so. The 
Squire and I are old, old friends. Why, we pulled 
primroses together in the very meadow Steve thought 
of building in! I'm not the woman to put a mill be 
fore a friend, oh—no! And in thelongendI think you 
are right, Charlotte. A man had better work among 
sheep than among human beiags. They area deal more 
peaceable and easy togetonwith. It is notsovery hard 
for a shepherd to be a good man.” 

* You speak as I like to hear you, Ducile ; but I must 
be going, for a deal falls to my oversight now.” And 
she rose quickly from the tea-table, and, as she tied on 
her bonnet, began to sing— 

‘*« God bless the sheep upon the fells ! 
Oh, do you hear the tinkling bells 
Of sheep that wander on the fells ? 


“<The tinkling bells the silence fills, 
Sings cheerily the soul that wills ; 
God bless the shepherd on the hills ! 


‘«*God bless the sheep! Their tinkling bells 
Make music over all the fells ; 
By force and gill and tarn it swells, 
And this is what their music tells : 
God bless the sheep upon the fells.’”’ 

The melody was wild and simple, a little plaintive 
also ; and Charlotte sang itin a low, sweet monotony 
that recalled, one knew not how or why, the cool fra- 
grance of the hillside and the scent of wild flowers by 
running water. 

Then she went slowly home, Ducle walking to the 
pine wood with her, There was a vague unrest and fear 
at her heart, she knew not why ; for who cas tell whence 
spring their thoughts, or what mover first starts them 
from their secret lodging place ? A sadness she could not 
fight down took possession of her ; and it annoyed her 
the more because she found every one pleasantly excited 
over a box of presents that had just arrived from India 





terpreted by some as envy and jealousy, and she resented 
the false position !t put her in ; and yet sho found it im 
possible to affect the enthuslasm which was expected 
from her over the Cashmere shaw] and ¢carfs, the Indian 
fans and jewelry, the carved ivory trinkets, the boxes 
full of Eastern scents—sandal-wood and calamus, nard 
and attar of roses, and pungent gums that made the old 
‘* Seat” feel like a little bit of Asta. 

In a few days Julius followed; he came to see the 
presents, and to read, with personal illustrations and 
comments, the letters that had accompanied them. 
Sophia’s ideas of her own {mportance grew constantly 
more pronounced ; indeed, there was a certain amount 
of ‘‘claim” in them, which no one liked very well to 
submit to. And yet it was difficult to resist demands 
enforced by such remarks as, ‘‘It {is the last time I shall 
ask for such a thing ;” “ One expects their own people 
to take a little interest {n their marriage;” ‘‘I am sure 
Jullus and A7s family have done all tiey can ;’ ‘* They 
seem to understand what a girl must feel and like at 
such an eventful time of her life,” and so on, and so on, 
in varfations sulted to the circums‘ances or the occasion. 

Every one was worn out before July, and every one 
felt it to be a relief when the wedding day came. It 
was ushered in with the chiming of bells, and the sing- 
ing of bride songs by the village children. The village 
itself was turned upside down, and the house inside out. 
As for the gloomy old church, it looked like a festal 
place, with flowers and gay clothing and smiling faces. 
It was the express wish of Sophia that none of the com- 
pany should wear white. ‘‘ That distinction,” she sald, 
‘ought to be reserved for the bride ;” and among the 
maids in pink and blue and primrose she stood a very 
Ifly of womanhood, Her diaphanous, floating robe of 
Dacca muslin ; her Indlan veil of silver tissue, filmy as 
light ; her gleaming pearls and feathery fan, made her 

‘* A sight to dream of, not to tell.” 

The service was followed by the conventional wedding 
breakfast ; the congratulations of friends, and the rattling 
away of the bridal carriage to the ‘‘ hurrahing” of the 
servants and the villagers ; and the ¢/n tin-tabula of the 
wedding-peals. Before four o'clock the last guest had 
departed, and the Squire stood with his wife and Char- 
lotte weary and disconsolate amid the remains of the 
feast and the dying flowers ; all of them distinctly sen 
sitive to that mournful air which accomplished pleasures 
leave behind them. 

The Squire could say nothing to dispel it. He took 
his rod as an excuse for solitude, and went off to the 
fells. Mrs. Sindal was crying with exhaustion, and 
was easily persuaded to go to her room, and sleep. 
Then Charlotte called the servants, men and women, 
and removed every trace of the ceremony, and all that 
was unusual or extravagant. She set the simplest of 
meals; she managed in some way, without a word, to 
give the worrled Squire the assurance that al! the folly 
and waste and hurryment were over forever ; and that 
his life was to fall back into a calm, regular, econom- 
{cal groove. 

He drank his tea and smoked his pipe to this sense, 
and was happier than he had been for many a week. 

‘Tt is a middling good thing, Alice,” he said, “ that 
we have only one more daughter to marry. I should 
thiok a matter of three or four would ruin or kill a 
man, let alone a mother. Eh? What ?” 

‘That is the blessed truth, William. And yet it Is 
the pride of my heart to say that there never was such 
a bride or such a bridal in Sandal Side before. Still, I 
am tired, and I feel just as if I had had a trouble. 
Come day, go day; at the long end, life is no better 
than the preacher called it—vanzty /’ 

“To be sure it is not. We laugh at a wedding, we 
cry at a burying, a christening brings usa feast. On 
the Sabbath we say our litany; and as for the rest of 
the year, one day marrows another.” 

** Well, well, William Sandal! Maybe we will both 
feel better after a night’s sleep. To-morrow 1s un- 
touched.” 

And the Squire, looking into ber pale, placid face, 
had not the heart to speak out his thought, which was, 
‘Nay, nay ; we have mortgaged tc-morrow. Debt and 
fear, and the penalties of overwork and overeating and 
overfeeling, will be dogging us for their dues by day- 
shine.” 








King Frederick VI. of Denmark, while traveling 
through Jutland, one day entered a village school, and 
found the children Jively and intelligent and quite ready 
to answer bis questions. ‘‘ Well, youngsters,” he ssid, 
‘* what are the names of the greatest kings of Denmark ?” 
With one accord they cried out, ‘“ Canute the (reat, 
Waldemar, and ChristianIV.” Just then alittle girl, to 
whom the echc olmaster had whispered something, stood 
up and reised her hand. ‘“ Do you krow another ?” 
asked the King. ‘‘ Yes; Frederick VI.” ‘‘ What great 
act did he perform?” ‘The girl hung her head and 
stammered out, ‘‘I don’t know.” ‘‘ Be comforted, my 
child,” said the Kiog ; ‘‘I don’t know, cither.”—[Irish 
Times, 
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THE ANGEL’S MESSAGE. 


ALM, stately, and reverently walked the Hebrew 
maiden in the early twilight. With face turned 
heavenward, she dreams of the coming elevation of her 
race. A King shal) be born who will bring Israel to her 
glory, when every nation shall pay tribute to her God. 
The time is not far distant. Even now there walks upon 
the earth the mother of Israel’s King. Whose shall be the 
honor? May the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
preserve and keep the mother of the King! Soft and 
clear upon the air comes the sound of a heavenly voice. 
‘* F¥ail, thou, that art highly favored: blessed art thou 
among wimen.” With wonder, awe, and fear the 
maiden listens. Again the heavenly voice breaks the 
twilight stillness. ‘‘Fear not, Mary; for thou hast 
found favor wlth God : thou shalt bear a son ; he shall 
be called the son of the highest; and the Lord God 
shall give him the throne of his father David.” Kneel- 
ing, she answers, ‘‘ Behold the handmaid of the Lord ; 
be it unto me according to thy word.” The lingering 
light dies out. She looks*up and finds herself alone 
with her holy secret. Strange mystery! The mis- 
sion is hers to bear the King, and reverently she accepts 
the trust. But, oh! the depths, the heights, of the holy 
mystery ! Her soul breaks out later in sacred song as her 
heart thrills to the thought of her part in redeeming the 
pation. ‘‘My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my 
spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour. For he hath 
regarded the low estate of nis handmaiden : for, behold, 
from henceforth all generations shall call me blessed. 
For he that is mighty hath done me great things; 
and holy is his name.” Blessed lesson in motherhood ! 
God revealed a mother to the world when he gave ita 
Redeemer. No shadow falls across her path ; the glory 
of her motherhood throws its radiance over the world. 

Every true womanly heart responds to her teaching ; 

ogive a son to the world that will bear his share in 
redeeming it for the glory of God ; to clive light to them 
that sit in darkness. Woman’s mission! Can any be 
higher than this? Fame, riches, honors—they are noth- 
ing to the glory of a motherhood accepted as the mission 
of God. There are many calls to many fields, but 
God’s highest mission is to mothers. She who accepts 
as the ‘‘ handmaiden of the Lord” the message of the 
angel of the annunciation has set upon her the seal of 
consecration to God’s highest service. So to every 
woman comes the command, Keep yourself unspotted 
from the world, that you may hear and accept the angel’s 
message, when it comes, with a pure and reverent spirit, 
with a body prepared as a casket for a gem. 

Every true mother holcs her baby closer as her thought 
follows the Magi to the infant Messiah. She looks witha 
new feeling of awe and wonder at this mystery of a life 
that is part of her life, but separated from her by the 
gift of an individual soul ; a destiny apart from hers ; a 
life in which she must stand apart. Thi: it is that binds 
together in closest sympathy the mother of Bethlehem 
and the mothers of all time. 

Woe be to her who hears not the message in the eptrit 
of holy joy, who accepts not the gift as a child of God, 
a joint heir with Christ! She has closed the door to the 
highest earthly bliss, and shadows an eternal soul. Let 
us so guide the spirit of every woman that she shall 
feel the touch of the divine blessing in the touch of 
motherhood, and give to the world in her child the 
fruit of her highest consecration. 








GRANDMAMMA. 
By Mary E. VANDYNE. 


“ Grandmamma sits in her quaint arm-chair— 
Never was lady more sweet and fair ; 
Her gray locks ripple like silver shells, 
And her brow its own calm story tells 
Of a gentle life and a peaceful even, 
A trust in God and a hope in heaven.”’ 
HOME may be bright and happy where there are 
no old faces, no inmates long past the meridian 
of life, but there can be no doubt that the little folk 
have missed a great blessing who have never known 
what it is to have a grandmamma—that is to say, a 
thoroughly loving, genial, sympathetic grandmamms. 
Each of us has his or her place in life, but the niche in 
the household that is filled by grandmamma is so im- 
portant that one finds it hard to forgive any old lady 
who fails to understand its duties and privileges. 
‘* What should we do without grandmamma ?” I heard 
a lively girl of eighteen exclaim the other day, and 
forthwith I set myself to work to discover wherein con- 
sisted this indispensability so loudly attested. 
‘* What does grandmamma do for you, Annie,” I in- 
quired, ‘‘ that makes her so important ?” 
Annie looked at me with a mixture of amazement and, 
I fancied, contempt. 
‘What doesn’t she do? Why, this household 
would simply fall to pleces without her. To be- 





gin with, she knows everything. You see, mamma 
has, of course, the charge of the house, the 
marketing to do, the clothing to buy, the servants to 
look after, papa to attend to, the children to keep in 
order—these things keep her constantly busy. Grand- 
mamma never is busy. She has time for everything. 
She goes about the house and finds everything that {s 
lost. If Ted wants his hat or his skates suddenly, 
grandmamma is sure to have seen them somewhere ; if 
our lessons are particularly hard, she always has time 
to put on her spectacles and help us with them ; if Bob 
lets the goat eat up his mittens, grandmamma’s needles 
go clicking, clicking, and presently there is a new 
pair; if papa wants a button sewed on, there she is 
with her little bag of sewlng materials; if I am going 
to have company, she always has a new recipe, some- 
thing she made wh-n a girl, that helps me to some 
new and delicious dish. Oh, dear! oh, dear! I can’t 
tell you half.” 

Ah! the blessing of active, healthy old age! I 
thought. This grandmamma fs not old; she is young. 
She is old enough to have dropped the engrossing, 
straining, time and strength exhausting burdens of life ; 
she is young enough to take an active interest in all 
that is going on, to be the interested companion of 
all the brood of young people to whom she bears her 
honored relationship. 

But all grandmammas are not so. To many of them 
life is a tale that is told ; they have not the vitality neces- 
sary to discover lost skates and to take part in 
the manufacture of new delicacies for the table. 
‘** Katie,” I satd to another gay little prattler of my 
acquaintance, “‘ tell ms about your grandmamma. They 
say that she is very ill, and that only on certain days can 
she bear the gayety of laughter with which you young 
people surround her.” 

** Ah, yes,” answered Katie, her blue eyes taking on 
a grave and solemn look; ‘‘my grandmamma is an 
invalid, but then you see she is also a saint. She fs not 
so very old, but then, as she tells us, her life is almost 
ended, and all she has to do now i; to walt patiently for 
a little while, when God will Jet her go where there {is no 
more pain and suffering. Do you know, we children 
think she is so near heaven that sometimes she can 
almost see in and know what people are doing and say- 
ing there ?” 

** Does she talk to you very much about it ?” 

‘* No, for she says that no one can really know what 
God has prepared for those who love him and do his will 
here. And she says, too, that we are too young to spend 
& very great deal of our time thinking about what will 
happen when we are dead. She says we have our lives 
here to live first, and that we must all get ready to do 
some great and noble work in the world. So she tells us 
stories about great soldiers and warriors who have fought 
for their country, about such men as Winkelried and 
Washington and General Gordon, then about mission 
aries and philanthropists like Henry Martyn, Wilber- 
force, and Peabody. I don’t think there is anything 
that grandmamma has not read, and the boys say and 
we all feel that there never was astory book in the world 
that is equal to the real, true storles that grandmamma 
tells about things and people. She always teaches us 
our lessons for Sunday-school, and she makes the Bible 
stories just as interesting as ‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ or 
any of Hans Andersen’s stories.” 

Ah! I thought again, here is another grandmamma 
as good as the first, only in another way. Disciplined by 
suffering, cultivated in mind and fully developed 
spiritually, she is sowing seed in these young minds 
that will bring forth the best of fruit, and doing it so 
carefully and with such a delicate appreciation of their 
different characteristics and various needs that they 
fancy they are only listening to a story while they are 
really learning the best and most valuable lessons of life. 
God bless such a grandmamma ! 

But still, thought I, there must be grandmammas and 
grandmammas, just as all through life we find rude 
and imperfect growths as well as those that are rounded 
andsymmetrical. AndI found that I wasright. There 
was one house I entered where the presence of grand- 
mamma was anything but a blessing. Fault-finding, 
querulous, disposed to take offense at the most trifilng 
neglect, and to discover injuries and disrespect where 
none was intended, the whole house was kept in an at- 
mosphere of discomfort and gloom by the unhappy 
temper of a single inmate. The children's voices were 
hushed because grandmamma’s head was Ilable to ache ; 
visitors were denied access because grandmamma ob- 
jected to strangers. The household life was sacrificed 
to the whims of one person, who, never having learned 
the sweet lesson of unselfishness and the happiness that 
comes from making others happy, lived only to bemoan 
her own wretchedness, and to make those around her 
miserable. There will be a sigh of rellef some day 
when the death angel knocks at the portal of that house 
and an aged form is carried across the threshold, never 
to return. 

But this last grandmamma is clearly an exception. 
Let the little ones speak, and, though a few voices may 





dissent, the greater number will declare that the name 
of grandmamma is synonymous with fond caresses, 
great supplies of doughnuts, Christmas goodles, and all 
the best things of child life. And so it ought to be. 
Mamma is a soldier in the field, bearing the brunt of the 
battle, working early and late; grandmamma {s the 
veteran—her day of warfare is past, her honors are won, 
she is honorably retired. Therefore she has time to 
coddle the little folk, to find out their especial wants, to 
listen to their storfes, and to sympathize with and dis- 
cover cures for bumps and bruises. Ah! her place In 
the household is cne of honor and dignity! We will 
not worship her, after the mauner of the Chinese, but 
we will acknowledge that she is a blessing that it would 
have gone hard with us to miss, and only hope that she 


“may be as weil pleased with our conduct toward her as 


we are with the sympathy, the tenderness, the comfort, 
the joy, that she has helped to bring into our lives. 








THE WORKINGMAN’S WIFE. 


By Lituian W. Betts. 


HE was eighteen years old. A certain look of 

hardness in her face revealed the intimate ac- 
quaintance she had with the difficulties, the struggles, of 
life. Her manners and expression told very distinctly 
that a remnant of Ishmael’s curse pursued this child of 
poverty. 

Just now there is a look of proud triumph ifn her 
face; a look of relief and thankfulness. Life spreads 
out before her in one long vacation ; for the first time 
since childhood she has not wakened with the thought 
of the necessity of being in her place in the factory, or 
to the worse thought that she had no work. For the 
first time she wakens with the consclousness that another 
pair of hands than her own, another’s labor than her 
own, stands between herself and cold, hunger, and 
nakedness, unless she had accepted charity, or worse. 
Now she hasa husband! A big, gruff fellow, who likes 
his glass, rough in declaring his opinion, careless of even 
her likes or dislikes if they were not in harmony with his. 
Does she love him? Why, she has not asked herself 
that question. She likes him well enough; nobody 
was ever so good to her before ; she had never been firat 
in anybody’s plans before, and it was very pleasant. A 
dog-like gratitude would express more fully the feeling 
she had for Tom. If he was pleasant and happy she 
was pleased. It is doubtful if her sluggish blood could 
be stirred to happiness. Was it a kind provision of 
nature to deaden her sensitiveness, her emotions? If 
she was warm, and fed, and clothed, and those about 
her did not abuse her, or scowl at her, she was con 
scious of a sensation of comfort. If this pleasant state 
of things did not exist, she withdrew into a condition of 
dogged endurance that was far from suffering. Now 
she was married, and a sense of physical rest pervaded 
her. 

Tom was not lazy, she knew that, for they had 
worked near together for two years. That is how they 
became acquainted. He had noticed her black eyes 
and red cheeks, and made an allusion to them as she 
passed a crowd in which Tom stood among his fellow- 
workmen. When she thinks of it now, though the day 
has long passed, the color deepens In her cheeks, and 
the beatings of her heart quicken. How different 
everything is now! Is she disappointed? No. She 
never made plans as to her future. Disappointed ? 
Why, her life is just like hundreds. ‘‘ Plans”? “ hopes ”? 
Two easy words from the speller, not for use, acquatnt- 
ance, or to express mental conditions, but to teach you 
how to spell. 

She remembered that first day so well when Tom 
called her pretty. Next she noticed he was always on 
the corner near the factory when shc went back and 
forth between her home and her work. Soon she found 
herself wearlng her best dress to work because she 
would be sure to see Tom, with blue eyes and brown, 
curly hair, standing on the corner smoking his pipe. 
What a big, strong fellow he was, and good looking ! 
At last he said, ‘‘ Good-evening,” as she passed him in 
the early twilight, and before she knew it they were 
walking together,and Tom was telling her that he 
always saw her in the avenue when she walked there 
with the girls in the evening. If she was only alone 
they might go and have some cream, or some oysters, 
but he did not want that crowd of girls along. They 
were near the door of the house where she lived, and 
after an embarrassed pause they separated. How her 
feet flew over the stairs! She scarcely noticed the 
smoky chimney, the bare table, the disorderly children, 
the surly father, or the mother partfally stupefied by 
beer. Some one had chosen her from among all those 
girls! She swallowed the piece of bread, the cup of 
tea, and began dressing. The half-stupefied mother 
makes some remark about staying home and wash- 
ing the dishes; but she scarcely hears, and does 
not answer. The bang is brushed straight over the 
forehead, the gay hat perched on the back of her head ; 
she gives a shake and a push to her drapery here and 
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there, and hastens out into the freedom, the air, the 
light, the cleanliness of the avenue, to the certainty of 
pleasure. She has hurried, so that none of the girls are 
out yet, and she files toward the avenue to enjoy the 
promised treat. Suppose he should not see her, or should 
gosome other way ? She knew he wasa member of the 
Patrick Harrigan Guards. Perhaps ’twas meeting night. 
She walks along, but sees no Tom with blue eyes smil- 
ing at her. She turns back to find the girls, when Tom 
comes in sight. How fine he looks, dressed up! They 
walk along the avenue, and Tom winks familiarly to the 
various members of the Guard who look at his pretty 
companion. At last the trlumph is complete. They 
meet the girls coming down the avenue in their usual 
gay humor, and when they are quite near-—right in front 
of them, almost—Tom takes her in to have cream or 
oysters, whichever she wants. It isthe proudest moment 
of her life, except when she stood up to be married. 
Ton spends all his money taking her to the theater, and 
giving her oysters and cream, and going to Coney 
Island ; and there were the Patrick Harrigan Guard ball 
and the picnic. And, finally, one night, Tom told her 
they might as well get married ; and she thought so too. 
She began saving from her wages of five dollars a week, 
and Tom began saving, and at the end of three months 
they had money enough to buy the dress—a very cheap 
brown silk—pay the priest, and pay ten dollars on a few 
pleces of furniture bought on the installment plan. They 
were married, and Tom’s wife was Jaunched on her new 
career without any ideals, any knowledge, any thought. 

The novelty of sitting opposite each other alone in 
thelr own house, poor as it was, covered the fact that 
was quite evident, that Tom’s wife did not know as 
much of her business in the new partnership as Tom 
knew of his. Tom got tired of bread and tea, or poto- 
toes partly boiled, and meat fried till it was hard and 
tasteless. Tom’s wife at first tried to make up for her 
ignorance by buying a ple and a “‘ bit” of cake, but 
this resulted in finding the rent due and no money to 
meet it. Tom remembered potatoes thrown away and 
meat that could not be eaten. He remembered the 
beer that had been bought to supply the conscious 
lack of food. In a few weeks the corner agsi1 held 
attractions for Tom, though the red-cheeked girl 
with black eyes, and the gay hat perched on her 
head, did not pass, but sat on the door step dressed 
in the wedding dress, shabby and worn. She needed 
some other dress, and Saturdav night they would 
buy it. Tom’s wife sald it was cheaper to buy 
it ready made. It did not pay to make it yourself. 
Tom had a faint suspicion that somebody must be paid 
for making it, and somebody must have a profit. Well, 
he was not equal to working it out, and justnow Tom's 
wife must not work. She did not feel just like herself, 
and was peevish. 

Yes,a baby was comingtoTom. Tom always stepped 
a little more proudly as he thought of thefuture. Tom's 
wife accepted it as destiny. All the women told her 
her days of ease were over. She would be up half the 
night with a crying child. Now she would appreciate 
the days spent in the factory, and the evenings with the 
girls on the avenue. ‘If she’d had any sense she would 
have known when she was well off.” The girls came 
in to see her in the evenings, and they al! had new 
dresses and hats, and one of them the lovelfest bangle. 
She could earn as much as any of them if she 
had not married. She saw the looks of pity they 
gave her as they started for the avenue. The young 
wife gives a weary sigh for the happy past in com- 
parison with the gloomy future, In all the world 
there is not one woman to take her hand and interpret to 
her the joys of motherhood. Weeks in and out are 
passed in the shadow of the future. She does not know 
how to meet her trial. She clumsily tries to make one 
little garment, but the untrained fingers refuse to obey 
the half-directed movements, and Tom’s wife decides 
to buy what ignorance prevents her making. Neither 
she or Tom is familiar enough with arithmetic to 
reckon the value of wasted hours. The expense com- 
pels the giving up of meat. Tom’s wife doesn’t care for 
it, and Tom takes beer instead. The baby comes, and 
for a little while the lives of these two are bathed in 
the glow of a new birth. The glow dies out. The 
house is more disorderly than ever. Tom makes a good 
many dinners of tea and bread. The baby is not inter- 
esting after the first two or three weeks. Tom thinks it 
will be in a year, and leaves the chubby chap to the 
mother’s care. A year finds another baby, and Tom 
earns no more money than when he married. He 
grows surly, morose, patronizes the free lunch till 
he despices himself. 

A strike has been ordered, and Tom Is out of work. 
There is only one thing to do. Tom’s wife must earn 
something ; so she goes out scrubbing. She knows noth- 
ing about it, but it is the only thing she can do. Then 
washing follows. Shehires a neighbor’s child to watch 
her babies, and really enjoys the change from her home. 
She gets two good meals, if not three. She goes home 
with the remnants of food under hershawl, anda dollar 
and a quarter in her pocket. The employers make pres- 





ents of old dresses. They do not fit, are not suitable to 
her, but Tom’s wife is not sensitive, and Tom’s wife’s 
employer ‘‘is glad to get the old thing out of the way,” 
so Tom.’s wife walks abroad in cast-off finery, and so 
do his children. 

Tom does not feel pressed to return to work, for 
they are rally more comfortable than when Mrs. 
Tom was at bome all the time. He compares notes 
with Hugh, who works beside him, and he finds Hugh’s 
wife runs a machine. She does not make as much as 
Tom’s wife, but they get on just as well as though 
Hugh were working. It is not of much consequence 
whother the meals are ready on time or not, and the 
house is as orderly and clean as it ever was. Taking al] 
things into consideration, they are quite comfortable, 
and conclude that they can stand out against the bosses 
till they ‘‘ knock under.” 

There are hundreds of Toms, Hughs, and their wives 
wives and children in the country to-day. Who is to 
blame ? 








A SONG AND PRAYER. 


HE Christmas song is ringing through the air with 
all the sweetness, all the music, that roused the 
shepherds and revealed to them the coming Prince of 
Peace. So clearly does the angelic song echo ‘through 
the air that ‘‘ good-will to men” isa refrain echoed 
from heart to heart at the happy Christmas-tide. We 
almost hear a universal chorus, ‘‘Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace and good-will to men.” 
Sadness, pain, loneliness, estrangement—these have no 
place at this ime which celebrates the gift of the Son of 
God to mankiod. The minds of the most thoughtless 
turn to the Babe of Bethlehem, and come to worship him. 
The Man Christ is lost sight of for the time in the Baby 
Emanuel ; the cross is hidden by the cradle, and the 
angelic chorus drowns the cry at the tomb. 
** Peace and good-will to men” blends {n perfect har. 
mony with the climax of human greatness in the cry, 
‘* Father, forgive them ; they know not what they do.” 








JOHNNY’S READING. 
By Frank H. Converse. 


OW, Johnny, while not renowned for scholarship, 

is an omnivorous reader, much to his mother’s 

satisfaction. ‘‘It 1s an inherented talent,” she once sald 

to me in confidence, ‘‘and I know by experiment that 

the perusal of reading {s a liberial education, and keeps 
Jobn Henry out of mischtevousness,” 

Now, while my sisterinlaw is a most estimable 
woman, and makes the best strawberry shortcake I ever 
ate, her judgment is rather at fault on literary matters. 
I do not here refer to the fact that she regards Mrs. 
Southworth as the greatest of all novelists, living or 
dead, or because I once heard her say that the descrip- 
tions of ‘‘low ” life as given by Dickens or Thackeray 
are ‘‘ nonsuited to the tastes of defined natures ’—no, in- 
deed! What I particularly object to is that, so long as 
she sees Johnny reading ‘‘something literary,’”’ as she 
calls it, my sister-in-law is quietly content, and asks not 
whether it be ‘‘The Were-Wolf of the Wild Wee- 
hawke1”’ or ‘‘ Young’s Night Thoughts.” 

Now, Johnny’s father goes to the other extreme. He 
{is a nervous, careworn man, with a large family and a 
small income. His nervousness comes ia part from too 
much indulgence in mental gymnastics. Don’t know 
what I mean? Why, trying to make both ends meet ; 
and a very trying kind of exercise it is, I assure you. 

But, as I said, Mr. Briggs goes to the opposite extreme, 
He has no time to read anything but a morning paper 
and a few hurried verses from the Bible at night; at 
least, so he says. Hence he sweeplngly comprehends all 
and every work of fiction under one head—‘‘ confounded 
trash |” 

Of course, he has forbidden his children to touch, 
taste, or handle the pernicious stuff. But this was a 
long time ago, and of late he has never really seemed 
to notice whether they read anything except their school 
books or not, till a few weeks since. Then, coming 
home from town earller than usual one evening, he sur- 
prised Johnny poring over ‘‘ Dashaway Dick ; or, the 
Young Road Agent.” 

And instead of a serlous talk with him on the subject of 
mind-poisoning, and how much such literature has to do 
with it, Mr. Briggs, who had a headache, and was very 
irritable, did wrong. That is, he angrily snatched the 
book away, and boxed Johnny’s ears with it soundly, 
after which he tbrew it in the fire; but I think he should 
have done this first. 

I am sorry to say that Johnny did not set his father a 
good example in his reception of this unexpected set 
back. Indeed, striking an attitude which nearly para 
lyzed Mr. Briggs with dumb amazement, Johnoy ex- 
claimed in his most defiant voice : 

‘“‘Tyrant! Beware! Lay but the weight of thy 
hand upon me, and, beardless boy though I seem, I vow 
by yon sun in the be’rlue he’v’ns above us that ‘his 
night I leave the shelter of thy roof FOREVER !” 

As soon as Mr. Briggs recovered his breath he rated 
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Johnny soundly for filling his mind with such melodra- 
matic trash in place of his studies, 

‘Don’t let me catch you reading anything more of 
the kind, sir!” he said, sternly. 

‘*What shall I read, then ?” muttered Jobnny, de 
scending to the ordinary language of prosaic mortals. 

‘‘Something useful and instructive,” was the curt 
answer, avd Mr. Briggs pointed to the narrow shelf 
which held the family library, to enforce the command. 
I hard]. wonder that Johnny frowned as he followed 
his father’s gesture with his eyes. There were ‘‘ The 
Life of Jonathan Edwards,” ‘ Paley'’s Eviitences,” 
‘The Laws of Business,” and ‘‘ Every Man His Own 
Doctor,” together with three volumes of agricultural 
reports and the Almanac. Evidently Johuny had no 
taste for the useful and instructive, in the shape of the- 
ology, law, or physic ; and I cannot find it in my heart 
to blame him. 

Perhaps Johnny thought that he was literally obey- 
ing in not letting his father catch him reading fiction 
again. I say perhaps, for Johnny, as well as every 
other boy, knows when he is acting a lle. 

Or, it may be that when he read the columns of such 
papers as ‘‘The Juvenile Flash,” or ‘‘ The Sporting 
Youth,” he soothed his conscience by glancing at the 
heading. For both these papers boastfully announce 
that they contain ‘‘ the cream of useful and instructive 
reading for youth,” which perhaps they do, but the 
cream comes from some such vile compound as the 
“‘swill milk” of which we sometimes read. Well, so 
things went on—Mrs. Briggs too careless, Mr. Briggs 
too busy, to see which way they were going. 

One morning last June Johnny did not come down 
to breakfast. Furthermore, he was missing from his 
bedroom. Mrs. Briggs, remarking wildly that the dear 
child had probably committed suicidal intent in a torpid 
state of mind conduced by over insertion of the brain, 
promptly fainted away. She recovered just in time to 
hear Mr. Briggs, with one hand clutched in his scalp 
lock, read the following note, which one of the children 
had found pinned to Johnny’s pillow : 


wen you rede this i shal be Far away in the boundles 
west. Persoot is Usless i wil NEVIR be took Aliv you Did 
not mene to be crewel But i wil never Go into a stoar at too 
fifty a weak And bord asi heard you And Mother say the 
uther Nite. mi Sole revolts for{ pant For the wild lif of 
the planes i shal dror my munny From the cavings Bank To 
by A tickket i Am bound To be a trappir. 

Good by dere muther i dont mene to be wickkid. 


Yore afeckshunait sun JOHN.”’ 


Johnny had written to me twice of late; once with 
reference to the pleasures of a sea life, and the last time 
inquiring about going West to grow up with thecountry 
—or words to that effect. Remembering this, Mr. and 
Mrs. Briggs sent for me at once. 

It was then elght o’clock am. Knowing that the 
Savings Bank containing Johnny’s reserve fund ($19.50) 
was not open till nine a.m., I hurried down town, and, 
by rare good fortune, surprised my erratic nephew 
counting his money in the bank entry. I touched him 
on the shoulder. 

‘Come, Johnny,” I said, quietly, ‘‘let’s go home.” 

I hope it was my fancy, but it seemed to me that at 
my touch Johnny’s hand involuntarily moved in the 
direction of his hip pocket, after the most approved 
style of the ‘‘ boy hero” of fiction. But, after a melo- 
dramatic scowl, he accepted the situation with as good 
a grace as possible, and we returned home together. 

‘* What shall I do with that boy ?” said Mr. Briggs, 
despondingly, to me, on the eve of that eventful day. 

‘* Well,” I said, ‘‘if he was my boy, first of all, I 
would have a kindly talk with him, show him the harm 
his trashy reading has done and is doing him—” 

** And then ?”—seeing that I hesitated a little. 

‘‘ Then,” I sald, firmly, ‘“‘ 1 would subscribe for —— ” 
and here I mentioned the names of the only four or five 
standard publications for youth which are fitting for 
our young people to read. 

Mr. Briggs frowned, and muttered something, of 
which the only intelligible word was ‘‘ trash.” 

‘* Very good,” I replied. ‘‘ You asked my advice, 
and I gave it ; so now I presume there is nothing more 
to be said on the subject.” 

‘‘It takes every cent of my salary to support my 
family,” nervously remarked Mr. Briggs, ‘‘and I’m 
sure I don’t know how to squeeze out ten or twenty 
dollars every year for tr—reading matter.” As he 
spoke he mechanically lit a clgar—his third that day, as 
I mildly suggested, and also pointed out to him that 
thirty cents a day— 

But no matter about my argument. Not being a 
smoker myself, I can preach total abstinence charm- 
ingly. But, certain it is, Mr. Briggs is not nearly as 
nervous nowadays, aod Johnny’s taste in reading has 
undergone a complete change. ‘‘If fellows know what 
they're about,” be sald to menot long since, ‘‘ they’Il drop 
this blood and-thunder kind of reading ; they can get 
something to help ’em learn to live decently for the 
same amount of money.” And I heartily agree with 
my nephew. 
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Gur Youne Forks. 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


By MaAnrGaret E. SanGsTer, 


AROL, children, carol, 
For Christ is born to-day. 
To all the earth, oh! sing his birth, 
Rejoice on Christmas Day ! 


If we had never heard before 
The story old and sweet, 

Of the shepherds and the sages 
Low at the Baby’s feet, ' 

It might the less have moved us 
Who thrill with joy to-day 

As once again to Bethlenem 
We take our happy way. 


’Tis such a tender story 
We like to tell it o’er, 
And every time we hear it 
We love Him all the more. 
’Tis such a hallowed picture 
That all the world may see 
The little Child from heaven 
On the Madonna's knee. 
Carol, children, carol, 
For Christ is born to day ! 
The angels sing, and we must bring 
Our praise on Christmas Day. 


We lift our eyes adoring 
To yonder fields of blue, 
Where the midnight clouds were broken 
To let the glory through. 
O’er mount and plain we follow 
The wondrous Morning Star, 
Which silvered every rugged hill 
And swept the shadows far. 


With shepherds and with sages, 
Low at the Baby’s feet, 
We bring our clustered gifts to-day, 
The costly and the sweet. 
Our best we'll haste to offer, 
For naught too dear can be 
To lay before the Holy Child 
Ono the Madonna’s knee. 
Carol, children, carol ; 
The Christ is born to-day ! 
Glad tidings sound the world around ; 
Ee joice on Christmas Day. 
To hear the ange] music 
Our ears too deaf have grown, 
Yet may we swell the chorus 
That surges round the throne, 
And “‘ Glory in the highest ” 
Our lips shall sing to-day, 
Unto the blest Redeemer 
Who hears us when we pray. 
And we with sage and shepherd 
Will worship at His feet. 
How can we help but love him, 
The Baby is so sweet ! 
With countless thousand thousands, 
Oar praise and thanks shall be 
Outpoured before the Child of Heaven 
Oa the Madonna’s knee. 
Carol, children, carol, 
For Christ is born to-day ! 
To all the earth proclaim his birth ; 
Rejoice on Christmas Day ! 


‘“MOTHER’S CHILDREN.” 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
By Wituram Crypg Firtcu. 

OU see, we knew it would be a sad Christmas for 
mother and father. For that matter, it would be 
sad for us, too; but then we were young—at least, that 
was what most every one sald, asif it made a difference ; 
s0 we supposed it must. We were surprised, when we 
counted, to find how short a time it was since Dick had 
left use—it did seem so verylong. We always say Dick 
has gone away ; it sounds too cruel to say our dear old 
Dick is dead. Not that he was really old, for he was 
the youngest, and the pet of the family. Mother always 
called him ‘‘her baby,” and father “his boy.” Arthur 
used to sey he didn’t see where we came in, unless we 
were father’s baby and mother’s boy, which always 

made me laugh, it was so absurd. 

We did fiad out what we were. It was that dreadful 
day when we had come back from the churchyard, 
and the house was, oh! how still and lunely ! and in 
the library, where we were, Dick’s little chair in the 
corner mative me feel as if the whole world had been 
emptied out, and I was in it alone. Mother came in 
looking so sad, with her eyes full of tears—she who had 
been so brave through it all—and Arthur and I went 
up and put our erms about her. She held us close to 
her, and kfesed us both, and sald: ‘‘ My children, my 
children !” I had what Arthur calls an Adam's app'e 
in my throat, and could not speak a word ; but he said: 
** Yes, mother, that is what_we are—your children ; and 











we will never leave you, or be anything but your chil- 
dren,” while I laid my cheek against hers, and squeezed 
her hand, to show her I meant it too. 

We had had such a dear Christmas last year, though 
Dick was quite ill for a part of the day from eating two 
whole candy apples whose cheeks were painted a most 
beautiful red. Mother had told him not to eat them, 
but he forgot that until they were both eaten. I remem- 
ber so plainly how he sang in church the night before 
—’twas just like an angel; even Aunt Sue spoke of it, 
and she never praises any one. 

Dick had been gone now ever since spring, and, as I 
said, we knew this Christmas would be very sad for 
dear mother and father ; so Arthur and I went into the 
play-room one day after lessons and held a meeting to 
decide what ‘‘ mother's children” should do to make 
this Christmas brighter. Arthurissofunny! He sald 
we must behave legally, and the proper way to do was 
to resolve ourselves into a committee of the whole. I 
didn't know what that was, but was willing if it would 
not be too much trouble ; and it proved no trouble at all, 
for you only had to say you were so, and there you were. 
[ told Arthur he must have made some mistake, for this 
was just like when I used to pretend I was Queen Eliza 
beth in one of mother’s wrappers, with my hair rolled 
up, and a napkin ring on it foracrown, giving a (penny) 
ting to the Earl of Leicester, which was Arthur in my 
cape and grandfather's sword ; but Arthur said there 
was nv pretense about It, and {t was just like a girl for 
me to think so. I don't know what I should be like if it 
isn’t a girl. Arthur seems to forget there’s anything 
besides boys. Well, after we had become a committee 
f the whole, Arthur sppointed me vice president and 
secretary, and that left president and treasurer for him. 
[ wanted to be treasurer very much, but I didn’t say 
anything, for 1 saw Arthur wanted it, too; stil), | didn’t 
see what there would be for me to do, but Arthur told 
me there was enough for a girl. When he saw how 
disappointed I was, though, he did say if I would re 
quest his resignation he would give up the office, but 
of course I didn’t want to do anything like that. Then 
we talked over plans, and every time I had an idea, 
something very nice, Arthur would have one, too, and 
call me to order and say the president had the floor, 
which meant he was to tell his Idea first. I did get so 
discouraged ! 

We decided, besides being very good, and not going 
off by ourselves that day, we must begin by having a 
grand surprise. We must give both father and mother 
a lovely present without their suspecting it. The only 
trouble was how to getit. We both had our banks where 
we'd been saving up for Christmas, but if we gave all 
we bad in them to mother and father, instead of giving 
to Bridget and Jane, and our ‘’ poors,” which we always 
did, they would not be pleased at all, we knew. So) 
Arthur said the committee of the whole would retire and 
draw up a plan to present to the President, but as the 
schoolroom was the only place we wou'dn’t be inter- 
rupted in, we only pretended to retire. And all of a 
sudden I had a splendid idea. I watched Arthur till I 
made sure he had no {dea to call me to order for, and 
then I told him. It was this: first, we would go 
to father, make him promise on his honor he would not 
tell, and then ask him, instead of giving us a Christmas 
present, to give each of us the money, 80 we could get 
something for mother; and, next, go to mother and do the 
same with her. With all that money we could get both 
a beautiful present. We knew what father would 
probably give us—we always did. Mother was the one 
who surprised us ; we used to tell father right out what 
we wanted. Arthur was going to ask for a bicycle, and 
I had made up my mind fora willow rocking-chair—a 
little one with light-blue ribbon bows, to have all for 
myself in my own room. I did hate to give up 
my chair, but I knew it was selfish to feel that way ; 
and mother always told me selfish people were unhappy, 
so I determined I would not be selfish and unhappy, 
and I pretended that if I had gotten the chair it would 
have been uncomfortable, and have broken down with 
me the first time I sat in it. Arthur thought my plan a 
good one, though he did want a bicycle very much ; still, 
he Wanted more to help mother and father. It made me 
feel better to have him own up about the bicycle, because 
I had felt the same way about my chair, and I told him 
what a disappointment that would have turned out if I 
had asked for it, and advised him to pretend he’d have 
taken a ‘‘ header” off the bicycle the second time he 
mounted it, so he couldn’t ride for months—i thought it 
would help him a great deal. Bat he only told mel 
was just likea girl agsin, which I am getting used to 
now, and don’t mind somuch. When we had made up 
our minds to give up our presents, we both said we had 
not dreamed it would be so easy. We wereso happy over 
our plan that, after all, we were glad to have this way 
instead of any other—it seemed more like mother’s way. 
That was all we could do that day, so Arthur declared 
the committee honorably discharged, and the meeting 
adjourned sine die. Ever since he had commenced read- 
ing Cesar he had been very proud of his Latin, but even I 
knew enough to know sine die was wrong, because we 





had to meet the next day, there was so little time before 
Christmas. I told Arthur, and he sald we could meet 
all the same, only that was the proper way for closing the 
meeting. 

The next morning we met again. I had been trying 
to think for an hour, hemm!ng some napkins for mother, 
what we should get for her present. I was to think of 
mother’s, and Arthur of father’s. I could not decide 
between a sealskin sacque anda plece of statuary for the 
parlor. I thought mother really ought to have the 
sacque—for she always went out, no matter how stormy 
or cold it was, if there was © poor person to visit or any 
ono in trouble who needed her ; but I knew it must cost 
a very great deal. for that matter, I was afrafd a plece 
of statuary would, too; but I knew mother was very 
fond of statuary, for I had heard her say so often. 
Arthur had only thought of a sat of books for father, 
and said I would have to give up both the sealskin 
sacque and the statuary for mother, for both would cost 
more than we could spend. That only made me all the 
more anxious to get them; but if we did not have 
enough money, of courss we would have to give them 
up. It was hard work thinking of something else. 
Arthur proposed getting mother a party dress, though 
he knows she never goes to parties, except little teas or 
dinners or something like that, and I told him I guessed 
a party dress would cost as much as the statuary. He 
sald we could get one ready-made, and ready-made 
clothes were always cheapar; but after a while he 
acknowledged that clothes would be horrid. Then I had 
such an {dea. 

** Arthur,” I cried, ‘‘a picture of Dick !” 

‘*The very thing,” he sald. ‘ Elsie, you're a trump. 
A crayon head |" 

“* A Jarge one, in a frame !” 

** Yes; and we'll go and see Mr. Lorne about {t.” Mr. 
Lorne was an artist friend of ours, and would tell us, we 
knew, who would do it the best and quickest. 

Father consented to the plan for mother’s sake, and 
mother did, thinking {t would cheer up father, and both 
promised to be as secret as possible. Of course we did 
not tell elther what the present was, for we had decided 
we would have to give the picture to both together. We 
had such a time deciding how to give it! I said, give 
the picture to mother and the frame to father—the p'ct- 
ure to mother because she always called Dick “er baby. 
But Arthur said father always called him Ais boy. so 
why not give the picture to father ? And finally we set- 
tled it that the best way was to give it, all framed, to 
both. 

Mr. Lorne found out for us just the right person to 
make the picture, and helped us choose theframe. We 
had a sweet photograph of Dick in his chorister’s robe, 
to have copied ; and we ordered a broad, old oak frame, 
with a bar of music from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Songs with- 
out Words” burned in across the top. It was very 
hard to keep the secret, only I knew all the surprise 
would be gone if I told ; and then I wouldn’t, anyway, 
because Arthur said I would. 

Christmas Eve the picture came ; we smuggled it up 
stairs into my closet, and hung my best dress over it so 
no one could see it. Arthur and I were so happy, and 
did feel so mysterlous! When I went upstairs to get 
my hat and cloak to go to church, he actually caught 
me in his arms and kissed me, though he hardly ever 
does. We all went to church together. It looked 
beautiful, with its ropes of green winding round the big 
white pillars, and the wreaths on the gallery railing, 
and over the chancel, in letters of holly, the ‘‘ Peace on 
Earth, Good-Wil! Toward Men.” We had gotten used 
to not seeing Dick amongst the choristers, but somehow 
to-night all the old feeling came back when I heard the 
faint ‘‘A-men” to the prayer away off in the robing- 
room ; and then the sweet, distant music growing 
clearer and louder, until up in front of the chancel 
they came, led on and urged on by the organ— 

**On—ward—Chris—tian—sol—diers— 

March—ing—as—to—war—” 

I felt as if I could not stand it; as if I must see Dick 
there at the head of the boys, and hear his voice as it 
always came out high and sweet above the others, on 

** With—the cross—of Jesus,”’ 
and then dropping again, 

‘* Go—ing—on—before.”’ 

Looking up, I saw the old look of pain coming over 
the dear mother’s face, and I was ashamed to think how, 
on this night of all nights, I was forgetting to help. I 
shut my eyes, for I knew the words as well as Dick had 
known them, and I just ‘ought down the tears, and, 
slipping my hand into mother’s as we stood up, I sang 
too. 


I forgot Dick was gone ; I saw him in the choir, just 
as he looked in the picture, only he was siging, singing 
with me! It seemed as if I could hear his voice sweeter 
and clearer than all the others, and I sang, and forgot 
everything—forgot the church, and everybody about 
me, everything except Dick ! 

“ Glo—ry—land—and—hon—or,”’ 
up swelled the music, and it seemed as if angels were 
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waving the ‘‘ Peace On Earth, Good-Will Toward Men.” 
Then, with another ‘“‘ A-men,” the music stopped and 
service began, and brought me back from I did not 
know where, I still had hold of mother’s hand, and she 
was looking at me in a strange sort of way, and there 
were tears in her eyes, but she smiled, and, besides, the 
tired, pained look in her face was gone. 
CHRISTMAS MORNING, 

When we came downstairs Christmas morning, 
Arthur and I took father and mother to the door of 
father’s study, where we had put Dick’s picture, so that 
it would be the first thing you saw as you went into the 
room, Arthur had a little speech, which he had writ- 
ten out and learned, to make before we went in ; {t was 
really very good, just like the big speeches in the newe 
papers, and commenced, ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen ;” but 
he forgot it right in the middle, and ended with just 
telling our plan, and why we did it. Then we all went 
in. Mother started and cried, ‘‘ Oh!” but father didn’t 
say one word ; he just looked arsund at Arthur and 
me, and then put his arm about mother, and, golng 
nearer, they stood looking at the picture together. I 
crled—I could not help it—and Arthur turned his back, 
till mother called us, and took us in her arms as she 
had done that dreadful day in the spring, saying again, 
‘My children, my children !”"—only there was a differ- 
ence. Father was wiping his glasses, but when he had 
finished, he kissed us both, and sald, ‘‘God bless you, 
my dears.” 

And that day was one of the happiest Arthur and I 
ever spent—we both sald so; and at night mother and 
father said it had been a dear Christmas, thanks to their 
children. And Arthur and I just squeezed each other’s 
hands and looked at each other, we were so glad. 








THE BOY CHRIST. 
By Mary ALLAIRE. 


EARLY two thousand years ago a tiny baby lay 
in its bed at Bethlehem. Warm, rosy, smiling, 
dimpled, as we know babies ; yet ia all time there has 
never been so wonderful a baby as this one. Centuries 
before he was born prophets foretold his coming, and 
kings and wise men and all the faithful of one nation 
had prayed for and looked for his birth. Angels 
announced his coming, singing, ‘‘Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace and good-will toward men.” 
The shepherds beard, and soon found the {nfaat Christ, 
and worshiped him. Wise men in the East followed 
the great star till it stood still over the place where the 
baby was. When they found him they, too, knelt and 
worshiped him, and presented their gifts to this wonder- 
ful baby who was the Prince of Peace, the Son of God. 
Wonderful Christ-child! As this baby was belpless 
like otber babies, so {it grew like other babies. 
It had birthdays, days that no doubt Mary, the 
mother, remembered in the way that all Hebrew 
mothers remembered their children’s birthdays. The 
Christ-child was one and two years old, and began 
to walk and talk. just as our babies do ; then three and 
four and five, beginning to learn in the way that all 
Hebrew children of his time were taught ; but we know 
nothing of this wonderful Carist-child until he was 
twelve years old. Read the second chapter of Luke, 
beginning at the thirty-ninth verse, and you will read 
what occurred when he was twelve years old. Now he 
was a boy, had lived a boy’s life. We have no reason 
to doubt that he played as other boys played, learned as 
other boys learned, was a favorite, no doubt, among 
boys, for he won men to him when he became a man. 
No doubt he and John were very happy together when 
they met. This we know—that Christ asa boy must 
have been a manly boy. He could never have done a 
mean action, he was honest and true, firm to do what he 
knew was right, and his influence must have been for 
good among those brought in contact with him. No 
doubt he helped the little boys ; was tender and gentle 
toward the tick and feeble. He was a peacemaker be 
cause he was achild of God. His lovely eyes responded, 
grew bright with sympathy and luminous with tender- 
ness, wken he found those who needed his care. No 
voice was ever raised in pain for one moment because 
of any action of his. 

His mother! Ob, the depths and richness of love 
he gave his mother! Do you not remember, in that 
dreadful hour on the cross, how tenderly he left 
her in the care of the friend he loved best? In his 
agony he did not forget her, As a boy he remem 
bered her comfort, her wishes, what she enjoyed, and 
when he returned from the hillsides about his home no 
doubt he brought her bunches of flowers and clusters 
of berries. No thought that he need hide from her 
ever found a resting place in his heart.. No companion- 
ship that would cause her to tremble for her boy was 
chosen by him. Pure, tender, simple, honest, helpfu', 
studious, and manly was the boy Christ. He was 
always tender to mothers and gentle with children. 

Luke tells us ‘‘ the child grew and waxed strong in 
syirl:, filled with wisdom.” Strength and wisdom are 





the fruits of honesty, truth, studiousness, gentleness 
helpfulness. If the most wonderful boy that ever lived 
—the boy who was King of all the world—excelled in 
these qualities, are they not worth your cultivating ? 
Can you not follow the boy-Christ, and grow into the 
image of the man-Christ ? 

Twelve years old! On his way, walking over the 
dusty road, to that wonderful city, Jerusalem ! Twenty 
one years after, in thiscity, he prayed his Father to for- 
give his enemies when they crucified him as a criminal, 
this pure, holy Christ-child. In this same city he was 
stoned. Twelve years old! and he asks his mother, 
‘*Wist ye not I must be about my !"ather’s business ?” 
and then he began preparing for his work—so quletly, 
so humbly, that we know nothing of it. The most 
wonderful work that was ever done! and we do not 
know how he prepared. Yet we do. By their fruits 
ye shall know them. What were the fruits of Christ’s 
boyhood, early manhood ? The life he hae made known 
to us—-acts of kindness to the sorrowful, the sick, the 
blind, the helpless—yes, the sinful. Standing alone in 
the face of the whole world, at the peril of his life, to 
protest against s{n and wickedness and oppression and 
meanness. He knew no fear when it was right for 
him to raise his volce against evil. He never turned 
any away who needed his help. And, remember, Christ 
gave people the power to help themselves. That is the 
best help—what the world needs to-day most. Carist’s 
boyhood was the seedtime of which his manhood was 
the flower and the fruit. 

Wist ye not I must be about my Father’s business ? {s 
& question that should be in every boy’s heart. Who fs 
this Father ? God. Carist was the Son of God, and 
bow often he tells us that we are the children of the 
Father! When he tells his pupils he is going to ieave 
them, he says, ‘‘I go unto my Father and your Father.” 
Christ is the Elder Brother. When they told him that 
his mother and brethren were waiting to see him, he 
sald, ‘‘They that do the will of my Father are my 
brethren.” 

Remember, the boy-Carist was but twelve years old 
when he asked the question, ‘‘ Wist ye not I must be 
about my [Father's business ?” 





CHRISTMAS IN THE LOG HOUSE. 


’ WAS Christmas week in the log house on the 

mountain. The fire was burning brightly, and 
all the children were sitting on the floor, watching the 
blaze. In the milk. room the mother was straining the 
milk, and it was so quiet that you could hear the father 


as he called out, ‘‘ Get over, Prince,” and ‘‘ Look out, 


Daisy,” to the cow and horse in the little barn, as he 
made them comfortable for the night. His cheery 
whistle kept company with the happy tune the mother 
hummed as she went about her work. 

It was that quiet time when birds and children begin 
to think of rest. Nell was curled up in the big rocker, 
and Kate sat on the floor at her side. The twins, as 
usual, were one on either side of Mamie, and a very 
sleepy-looking pair of twins they were. Several slelgh- 
rides and a good many tumbles off into the soft snow 
had tired the sturdy twins. 

**T do believe that we shall have Christmas,” sald red- 
cheeked Kate, ‘‘I think some kind of Christmas comes 
to everybody. Ours may be a little Christmas, but It 
will be Christmas.” 

‘‘Christmas is a day. Everybody has a day, of 
course. We'll have the day, but nothing else,” said 
Nell, from the rocker. 

‘*T know that ; but I mean presents—dolls and things, 
like other children,” retorted Kate. ‘‘I guess I know 
everybody has the day.” 

‘*'You better not make up your minds, girls, for 
mother told me she thought the cow was just a splendid 
Thanksgiving, and Christmas, and New Year’s, and 
everything. She said she did not know what would 
happen to us if the cow had not come.” 

‘* Ain’t she a beauty ?” cried Nell. ‘‘ She's the best 
cow in the whole mountain, father says.” 

‘7 know ; but I wanta Christmas like other people’s. 
Cows ain’t candy or dolls, or things you can play with,” 
sald Kate. ‘‘I want something to play with—some- 
thing to have of my own,” and Kate looked rebellious, 
and scowled at the fire. 

‘* Mother, are we too poor to have a little Christmas ?” 
asked Nell. 

‘* We will have a little Christmas, I hope, dear. 
much, but the best we can.” 

‘“*T don’t want that kind ; I want something differ. 
ent,” sobbed Kate; and Nell would have cried if 
Mamie had not given her a little pinch. 

‘* Mother's sorry, dear. ButI think next Christmas 
we can have a real Christmas—perhaps a new doll for 
each of you.” 

‘* How, mother, how ?” asked Mamie, eagerly. 

“I will save the butter money—that is, a part of It. 
Oh, children, you don’t know what a difference that 
cow will make! Do not worry,” the mother continued ; 
‘* we will have 8 happy Christmas ; we are all together,” 
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and here she lifted each of the twins into her lap ; ‘‘ w 
have this warm house, and, what I thought we would 
Kot own for years, a good cow. Next Christmas wi 
be a real Christmas, and this will be the best we can 
make {t,” and she smiled contentedly at the n 
faced children. 

Ting-a-ling-a-ling ! broke the sound of sleigh-! 
the stillness caused by happy anticipations., 

“Why !” said Mamle, as she ran to the window and 
pressed her face against the pane, and shaded her eyes 
with her hand. By this time the mother and other chil 


Ww happy 


dren were looking, too, with all thelr might. [For a 
stranger was a very rare sight at the log house in winter 

By this time the father had appeared with the lan 
tern, and greeted a neighbor who lived six miles away. 
He was fat and jolly looking, and now, all mufiled up 


in cap and coat of fur, he looked like a veritable 
Santa Claus. He stopped directly before the loor, and 
then :hook hands with the father. The mother and 
children could not hear what was sald, but presently 
they saw the father and visitor begin to take a big box 
out of the sleigh; they opened the door, and the box 
was brought in and put on the floor. All gazed at it in 
wonder. It certainly was meant for them, for the 
father’s name was written in very distinct black letters 
on the cover. 

‘* Well,” said the nelghbor, “I don’t suppose there 
{s a cow in it, but it’s something for you, and I hope 
you'll find as happy a Christmas in the box as you 
found Thanksgiving in the barn. I'll be going along. 
Good-night,” and he pinched Kate’s chee and pulled 
the twins’ ears. In a few minutes the slelgh-bells were 
sounding in the distance, as our wise Santa Claus 
drove home, his face beaming with smiles as he chuckled 
under his breath, afraid that the trees and stone fences 
would hear him: ‘‘I guess I could tell, if I wanted to, 
where that box came from.” You see, those white- 
winged messengers that travel in the mal!-bags tel 
curtous tales, 

While the sleigh was going down the mountain 
was great excitement in the log house. 

The father got the hammer and pulled out the nails 
that held the cover. He moved very slowly, the chil 
dren thought. Perlaps he was thinking of the four 
and twenty blackbirds baked in the pie, and he wanted 
to be sure that whatever wonderful thing was hidden 
in the box should not fly away. Finally the very last 
nail was drawn, and there was no excuse. He lifted 
the two boards, and there, on top, was a piece of strong 
but very commonplace_ looking brown paper. He lifted 
this carefully, and under it,"on top of another sheet of 
paper, was a letter addressed tothe mother. With trem 
bling fingers she tore open the envelope, and thisis what 
she read 
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Mrs.——- : 

DEAR MApAM,—The friends who sent the cow to your 
children send them the contents of this box, wishin 
a@ Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 

We hope the box contains the articles they most need, and 
that their cheerful, bright faces will grow more brigh 
cheerful as they enjoy the gifts we take pleasure in sendlr 
them. 





We hope the whole family will enjoy the 


opy of The 
Christian Union sent to your address at - 7 
If the money inclosed could be used in giving the twins 
and their sisters an extra Christmas dinner, ours would be 
more enjoyable. 
With best wishes to the cheery, happy family onthe 
mountain, we are Your friends, : 
Tue READERS OF THe CuristTIA 


** Willfam,” was all the mother sald, as she leaned 
against her husband with the happy tears in her eyes. 
How fast the things came out of that box | Books with 
bright new covers, puzzles, games, a big box of candy, 
two sults of woolen underclothing for each member of 
the family, a box with tea things anda doll, a large 
package of tea and coffee, shaw)s, 
more books, another dress, a hood, two cunriog 
with bows of ribbon, a comfortable, thic 
a box of sliced birds ‘‘ for the twins,” marked in tiz 
letters, an afghan, two new dolls, a bright red table 
cover to make the room look cheerful, two packages of 
candy, some toys, and, finally, two pairs of thick, warm 
new blankets. 

When the box was empty, and [the things lay piled 
about, the little family stood and looked at eac h other, 
Kate broke the spell by saying, ‘‘ Didn’t I say we'd have 
a Christmas |” 

“Children, what can we say to those people? God 
give them an unshadowed year, for they’ve sent 
sunshine to us.” 

With a silent pressure of the hand he held, tho hus 
band, who had faced the cannon without a tremor, who 
had carried our flag into battle, sank trembling int 
chair, and sald, *‘ Mary, we must deserve the 
come to us,” 

And £0 we leave the family on the mountain, the ch! 
dren wild with deligkt cverthe wonderful gifts, and the 
father and mother silent with heartfelt gratitu 
friends ra'sed up in their darkest hour. 
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@UNDAY EFTERNOON. 
THE STORY OF THE CREATION. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


T is not possible within the compass of a single article 
in The Christian Union to cover the ground or 
answer the questions involved in a thorough study of 
the first chapter of Genesis. I shall not attempt to do 
this. I shall only attempt to indicate and illustrate 
certain great principles which must be applied in its 
study, if {ts real and spiritual truth is to be adequately 
elucidated. These principles are two: (1) That the 
Bible is a religious, not a sclentific, book ; that its aim is, 
not to afford scientific information concerning the 
mechanism or even the uses of nature, but to reveal 
God’s will to men and the way which God has opened 
of deliverance for him from the power and domin- 
ion of sin. It isa Revelation of Redemption. Every- 
thing in it is to be studied in reference to its relation to 
redemption. (2) That while it is true that the Bible fs 
a book for all time, because it deals with great laws and 
priec!ples which are eternally true, it is made up of 
writings each one of which was not only the product 
of a particular age, but intended for a particular 
audience; and, therefore, to understand the great 
principles which each writing illustrates, we must under 
stand the age in which it was written and the audience 
to which it was first addressed. 

By whom and for woom was the first chapter of Gene 
sis written ? The answer to this question will enable us 
to answer the other : What is its relation to the history 
of Redemption ? 

Neither the author of the Book of Genesis nor the date 
of its compilation are known with any certaluty. Both 
the Jewish and the Cirlistian Church have generally at 
tributed it to Moses, and this is certainly anot improba- 
ble opinion ; yet it has been attributed by many able He- 
brew scholars to a much later epoch in Jewish history ; 
by some to a period as late as the Babylonfan captivity. 
There is, however, afrubstantially unanimous agreement 
among all scholars, conservative and progressive, ortho- 
dox and rationalistic, German, English, and American, 
that it is composed from and compiled out of pre-existing 
documents. There is some uncertainty how many of 
these pre-existing documents were in the hands of the 
editor oc compiler of the Book, but it is quite evident 
that there were two, protmble that there were three, 
possible that there were five or six. The book is not a 
mere collection of these documents. They are not 
thrown together. They have been carefully edited, and 
so combined as to make a harmonious and connected 
story, with an artistic as well as a moral unity and 
definite religious purpose.' Now, whenever this editing 
was done, and by whomsoever done, there is no serious 
question that the original documents from which the 
first chapters of Genesis were composed date from 8 
period as early as the Exodus. From such study as I 
have been able to give, Lincline to the opinion that 
Moses was himself the editor, that the book in substan- 
tlally its present form has been in the custody of the 
church ever since his day, and that the documents used 
in compiling it are of a still earlier date ; but this fs not 
certain, it is only probable. What fs certain—as certain 
as any matter of literary history well can be—is that the 
materials of which it is composed are not of a later date 
than the Exodus. Whether those documents were then 
first composed for Israel, or whether they were then 
first brought forth by Moses from the oblivion in which 
they had lain, and were then by him given anew to 
Israel, does not greatly matter. Ia either case the first 
chapter of Genesis was a message to a just emancipated 
people, and was given to them as the basis of their fu 
ture literature, life, and relizious faith. It is in this 
light and with this understanding of its purpose we are 
to read it. 

The religion of Ezypt under which the Israelites in 
their servitude had been living for generations was a 
most degrading superstition. It was founded on a fear 
immeasurably more degrading than any religious fear 
knowa in modern Christendom. It was maintained by 
a priesthood whose despotic authority transcended any 
known in the history of our times. The worship was a 
combination of fetichism, animal worship, and nature 
worship. Not only those extraordinary phenomena of 
nature, which even in our time awaken a sentiment of 
awe, if not of reverence, were dreaded as gods and as 
gods worshiped in fear and trembling, but all animate 
and inanimate creation were looked upon with awe as 
manifestations and embodiments of the defty or the 
deities. The sun, moon, and stars were worshiped as 





1 Space does not allow me to enter into the grounds for this 
genera| statement. The evidence in support of it may be found 
by a compararive study «f “ Essays and R: views; Kue:en’s 


“ History of ‘srael;’ art. Gereis in Encyclopedia Britannica, ; 
the Introduction to Lange, The Bible Commentary, Fliicott’s ; 


Commentart, and in Smith's, Kitto’s, and McClintock & 
lias 


Strong’s Cyclop: 





gods. The great sea along Evypt’s northern border, the 
River Nile flowing to it with a sluggish current, the 
cattle that fed upon its banks, the crocodiles that swam 
in its waters, and the very lizards that burrowed in its 
mud, were all regarded w'th superstitious fear as gods, 
It is not easy for us, in the light and liberty of the nine- 
teenth century, to conceive the state of abject and un- 
manly terror in which such a system of worship kept its 
votaries, how it forbade all investigation, repressed all 
free thought, stifled all free and joyous life. That God 
or the gods were just, that they were restrained from 
their own self-will by any considerations of conscience, 
was not widely and deeply belifeved; that God or the 
gods were love, that they exercised pity, compassion, for- 
giving kindness, was never even imagined. The slave 
whose oniy master was a taskmaster had for a God only 
a taskmaster greater and more dreadful, from whose 
sway not even death could afford escape. Toa people 
educated in such a system the first chapter of Genesis 
came as 8 revelation of redemption. Its message was so 
radical that they could not, did not, belleve it. Alpha- 
betic as is its teaching to us, it was radical and revolu- 
tionary to them. The sun and moon and stars, 
the river and ocean, the cattle and creeping things, it 
said to them, are not your gods. . Yonr God, the God of 
your fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, made all these 
things; they are your serfs and slaves; he has given 
you dominion over them; he has bid you subdue 
them and use them for yourselves; and you, slaves 
and ‘serfs that you have been, you are in the image 
of God, his children, partakers of his nature. The 
first chapter of Genesis is the first and fundamental 
chapter in the history of Redemption. Its message is a 
message of redemption from nature worship and from all 
the degrading and stifilng superstitions which have ever 
grown out of and ever gather about nature worship. 

A prophet writing to such a people, at such a time, 
for such a purpose, would make no attempt to give his 
work a sclentific accuracy. Even if he knew the exact 
order in which vegetable and animal kingdoms—fish, 
beast, bird, and insect—followed each other, he would 
not stop for accuracy. Possessed of this great spiritual 
idea—the unity and power of God, the divine pature 
and sonsbip of man—he would not turn aside from set- 
ting forth that truth to catalogue with scientific accuracy 
the fauna and flora of the vegetable kingdom, or the 
genera and species of the animal kingdom, or to set in 
scientific precision before his hearers the order of their 
coming. But there is no reason to suppose that he 
knew with sclentific accuracy what that order was, 
He does not claim to know. No later writer makes any 
such claim for him. He knows that the sacred bull of | 
Ezypt is not the God of Israel ; he has seen, as in a vis- 
fon, back of all nature the divine mind that called it 
into being, and the divine love that puts it at man’s 
service. That is enough. For aught that appears he 
neither knows nor cares about the method and the 
process. The first chapter of Genesis is not a scientific 
treatise on cormogony given by a professor in his 
chair to a university class. It is an ode to the Creator of 
all the living, poured forth by a soul fullof the glorious 
liberty of a son of God who has been emancipated 
from the superstitious fear of nature, and longs, with 
unutterable longing, toput the crown of divinity upon the 
brow of man, and sll physical nature, where it belongs, 
under man’s feet. It istrue that the general harmony of 
this account with that of modern science is remarkable. 
It recognizes in creation a time element; an evolu- 
tionsry process ; a eclentific development ; an orderly 
progress ; and, in general, a progress according to that 
which the recent study of the rocks has indicated as the 
probable progress of early evolution : first, the chaotic 
nebulous mass gathering itself together {n a world with- 
out form ; then the light gradually diffusing itself through 
the dark mass, solidification taking place, revolution of 
the earth on its axis, night and day; then the waters 
retreating to their abode, the solid earth rising above 
the seas ; then the great plants appearing, the immense 
vegetation, afterwards to become, in immeasurable coal 
fields, reservoirs of light and heat for the woild; then 
the steam and fog condensing into clouds and rain, the 
clouds growing thinner and thinner, the sun and stars 
appearing through them and above and beyond them ; the 
anima! life becoming predominant and systematized— 
great fish in the sea, fow] in the air, cattle on the earth ; 
last, latest, supremest of all, man, the highest product of 
evolution, the supremest product because the divine end 
increation. The critic may easily show that this panora- 
mic picture of creation does not give in detail and with 
scientific accuracy all the intermlogling of different 
orders, and he may halt with puzz'ed brow over the word 
“‘day;” but he who reads the chapter in the spiritin which 
it was written, seeking to discover the moral meaning in 
this word-picture, cannot but wonder that the picture 
so nearly conforms to the order which scientific discov- 
ery + ffirms to be the order of evolutionary development 
from the nebu!ous origin to the perfected world.’ 





1 Let the reader, for example compare Generis i. with the 
chapter on Cosmogony in Dana's ** Manual of Geology,” or even 





Whatever disparity in detail a hostile critic may be 
able to discover between Genesis and the latest hypoth- 
eses of a scientific geology, it {s certain that there isa 
profound unity between the first chapter of Genesis and 
the whole realm of scfentific Investigation and dis- 
covery. The latter owes its very existence to the moral 
and spiritual truth revealed in the former. Nature 
worship and eclence never can co-exist. A people who 
deify nature never can become a scientific people. A 
philosopby which looks upon nature as a personification 
of God or the gods can by no poasibility elther subject 
it to a sclentific investigation or a practical domina- 
tion. So long as men believed that the storms on the 
ocean were due to the wrath of Neptune, that the winds 
were let out of a bag by the guardian god who kept 
them there, that lightning was an arrow shot from the 
q iver of Jove—so long it was impossible to reduce 
navigation to a science, to establish efther a theoretical 
meteorology or a practical weather bureau, orto borrow 
the lightning elther for errand boy or torch-bearer. The 
state of mind which bows In terror before the winds, the 
waves, aud the Jizhtning, is not a state of mind which 
can Investigate their laws and set to work to bring them 
into subjection to human will. Science 1s the child of 
religion. It is the child of revelation. It was born 
when the first chapter of Genes{s was first uttered. The 
first man who conceived the grand idea, or who was in 
trusted with it for the inspiration and elevation of his 
fellow-men, that nature is not God, that God is the 
Creator of nature, that man fs God's child, the earth his 
house, nature his servant whom he is to bring into sub- 
jection to his own will—that man was, if not the first 
scientist, the father of a!l sclentists. Giving that con- 
ception to the world made scientific thought possible, 
and with {t the investigation of nature’s laws and the 
domination of nature’s forces. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD 
THE BEGINNING. 


By Emity Hountincton MILuer. 


ID you ever think that there was a time when no 

one lived in all this beautiful earth? It wasa 
long, long tlme ago; no one knows how many thou- 
sands of years it may have been when God had finished 
the earth, and made it ready for the people who were to 
live in it ; but the people themselves were not yet made. 
The Bible tells us that in the beginning God created this 
world—that means, made {t out of nothing—just by 
the word of his power ; but we do not know when the 
beginning was, or how long the great dark earth hung 
there empty, with no living thing upon it. But by and 
by, when God's time came, he began to get the world 
ready to be our home. He swept away the darkness, 
and let the light shine down upon it; he gathered up 
the water, that was every where, into seas and rivers ; he 
made green grass, and plants, and all kinds of trees 
grow upon the land, and set the sun and moon and 
stars up above it; he filled the waters with fish, and 
the alr with all sorts of birds, and he made cattle and 
beasts and living creatures of every kind to go about 
upon the earth. When it was finished, God saw that it 
was all good ; everything was pleasant and fair and 
exactly right for a happy, beautiful home, but there 
was no one to live in it and take care of it. The angels 
who looked on and saw all these preparations, and sang 
songs of joy over the work, may have wondered what 
was to be done with this delightful home. God alone 
knew what it was for. Te was getting a house ready 
for his son and daughter to live in; and every day, 
when he had fisished a part of his work, he looked at 
it, and sald: ‘‘ That 1a very good.” At last everything 
was prepared, and then our Father made the man and 
the woman who were to live in it. 

He made one man, Adam, and one woman, Eve, and 
put them in the very loveliest spot of all the lovely 
earth—a pleasant garden full of trees and flowers, and 
watered by aclear, deep river. He did not make them 
like any of the other living creatures, but like himself. 
This does not mean that Adam's body was like God, for 
God {is a Spirit; and he put into Adam’s body a spirit 
that was like Him—something that could love and hate, 
and choose right or wrong ; something that could grow 
wiser, and that would never die, but go on living for- 
ever. God blessed this son and daughter whom he had 
made, and told them that all which they saw was for 
them. The beautiful things were to give them pleasure, 





read Huxley’s recent reply to Gladstone in the “* Nineteenth 
Centary ;" the latter shows how little a hostile critic, singularly 
deficiert in poetic and spiritual insight, can discover of even 
apparent scientific error in an ancient account which €ocs not 
assume to be scientific. His criticism of Genesis i. isthe best 
possible witness to its inspiration, if Genesis i. be read as a 
Hebrew ode, not as a modern treatise on cosmogony, as written 
for the conveyance of spiritual truth, not as a disclosure of a 
scientific process The student of this general subject will find 
material for bis purpose in Hugh Miller's famous chapter on 
* Testimony of the Rocks,"’ in Tayler Lewis's * Introduction to 
Genesis,” and in the recent pavers by Mr. Gladstone and Profes- 
sor Huxley in lait year's ‘* Nineteenth Century.” 
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the fruits were for their food, and all living creatures 
were for their servants to serve and obey them. This 
man and woman were to be the king and queen to rule 
in the beautiful new world ; only they must not forget 
that they, too, had a king whom they must obey, and 
that was the God of heaven and earth. He did not lay 
apy hard commands upon them. He made every kind 
of tree that {s pleasant to the sight and good for food, to 
grow up about them, and sald they might eat of them 
all, and then he set just one tree there and told them 
not to eat of that, for if they did, instead of being like 
God, and living forever, they would dle, as the animals 
did. 

And now, when a!) God’s work was done ; when the 
new home was finished, and Adam and Eve put into it; 
when Adam had given names to all the creatures over 
whom he was to rule—the cattle and the beasts and the 
birds—then God rested frum his work, and said that 
always the seventh day should be atime for rest. He 
sald this day of rest should not be like other days, but a 
blessed day, and a holy day, set apart to remember God 
and worship him. Was not that first Sabbath a bleseed 
day, when in a!l the wide world there was no sin or 
sorrow or trouble of any kind, no one who was sick 
or poor or hungry, but everything that God had made 
loving and praising him just as his angels in heaven do, 
and just as we should all do if sin and disobedience 
had never begun ? 








HINTS AND HELPS. 
By a LAYMAN. 


HE dream of perpetual youth, the fond faith in 

a perpetual physical existence, an eternal vegeta- 
tion with dryads and nympbs, undines and sprites, has 
always been the favorite hope of the world. The im- 
agination of the nymph-maker has reveled in the free 
abandon of the delfied powers of nature, giving free 
course to calves and forearm in the more or less sacred 
exercise of the Io Triumphe in plane tree and flex groves 
festooned with vines. This is what gives Claude’s land- 
scapes a pecullar fascination. It has been fancied that 
but for sin our physical careers would never have ceased 
thelr healthful and j>yous play on the globs ; that 
abounding life would bave given full play to all joy. 
But this festive dream overlooks usefulness and right- 
eousness. Innocency {s not even a perpetual motion. 
The lamb lives a shorter life than the fox. The 
fountain of perpetual youth, like the alembie of the 
middle age, is yet to be discovered. We have found 
that sin is moral death, and that obedience is life—but 
a life more abounding than that of the dryad, as far 
above mythologic joys as heaven isabove earth. As we 
live the life of God shall we live largely, healthfully, 
orderly, happily. But these bodies are not such as the 
divine life requires. We shall have an eternal youth. 
He {s eternally young whose spirit never grows old. The 
true fountain of eternal youth wells out of the Rock of 
Ages. 





The first religion was the worship of nature. To ask 
questions of an apple tree is wise, but better give nettles 
a wide berth. It is natwral for a child to want what 
isn’t good for it. The green apple, however, is not 
successfully forbidden until the first case of colic. 





That scene in Eden fs like tho mysterfous hiero- 
glyphics which the preh{storic Northmen are believed to 
have left on the rocks of our New England coast. We 
see that God walked in the garden, but that the scene of 
the great tragedy was the human soul. We cannot de- 
cipher the hieroglyph that this first pafr left on the 
ledges under these trees, but we can see that it was the 
writing of those primitives who were on their earl{est 
voyage of discovery in the spiritual continents of God. 
We easily pass from the Comedy of Errors to the tragedy 
of errors, and whenever we begin to err we begin to find 
God, as Macbeth did, as does every soul whether 
tempted more or less than {t does bear. Some men never 
belleve in God until after a fall upward that {fs a dis- 
covery of conscience. Fear is a sterile soll, but I have 
known love to spring out of it. Before me is a bunch of 
lovely blossoms that perfume the room ; but I find the 
bulb in which these blossoms depend is a hyacinth 
plunged in sand. Nature delights in contrasts. And 
nothing seems more to delight her than to illustrate the 
uses of grit and the bleesings of grit and grace co- 
ordinated with a windy world. 


Nothing is so perilous as Inrocency abroad. Give 
me folks ‘“‘ who have traveled,” if they have not got 
mislaid in the act. I'd rather have backbone on the 
Arizona desert than Innocency in the oases of Yuma. 
Moses on the barren Mount is a vast evolution over 
Adam in the fertile Garden. 


A religion which will not bear deportation, no matter 
what its theology, is not worth much elther in the for- 
eign or home field. Adam wasn’t worth a fig till he got 
away from Innocency, and it js not certain that he was 


worth a fig-leaf afterward. You cannot fence in free 
moral agents and cal! that which {is within the palisades 
Paradise. There is only one real Paradise except Para- 
dise gained, and that {s Paradise regained. I think if 
Adam and Eve had stayed in the orchard that their 
grandchildren would have got over the fence and into 
the pasture. Curlosity dominates prohibition. A jar 
of sweetmeats on the upper shelf came near being the 
cause of a broken neck in my juvenile Eden. It cer- 
ta'nly was the cause for my expulsion from paradise 
into a land flowing with bitterness and birch. 





The third of Genesis is a drama whose stars are Inno- 
cence and Curlosity. Innocence is so anxious to be wise 
that she is unwise. She wants to be lize God in the 
intellect rather than in the heart, in knowledge rather 
than in disposition, not percelving that the chief thing 
in gunnery is the aim. Innocence learns to spell Love 
only after she has learned to spell Guilt Galatea easily 
slips out of the verdure into the sere, out of mere vege- 
tation into paln. The door of death is the door of hope. 
Life as well as death entered the world by sin. 


In the dialogue between Innocence and Curiosity we 
see how difficult {t is to cross a bridge we haven’t come 
to. We want the wisdom of experience, and would like 
to take it as the boy who swallowed his theorems in 
paper pellets. But we have to pay the debt of nature 
in all cases, We cannot eat our cake and have it. We 
want wisdom, but it cannot be putinacodicil. The 
door of painful ¢xperlence is the only door that opens 
into the temple of wisdom. Inexperlence is callous, and 
doesn’t know it until its vegetation is stripped off and it 
has paid the price of penitential self surrender. If only 
Innocence had hankered for forbidden fruit, and then 
let it alone, we all now might have our cellars full of 
Gravensteins., 





This power of communion with nature without deify- 
{ng nature charac'erized Jesus. Adam and Eve do not 
appear to have possessed facts enough for the safe play 
either of the fancy or of the reason. They sinned in the 
quest of pomological wisdom, But honor this primitive 
tendency of inquiry. What was it that a boy’s thirst for 
education ended in? It occurs to me I may speak the 
name of Abraham Lincoln. 





Knowledge is a necessity of the mental constitution 
of man. A fool never asks questions, and a wise man 
never answers many. Our great teacher is not the 
pedagogue. The function of the Arnolds mainly is to 
inspire greater curlosity, to lead pupils to ask more 
questions of nature, art, literature, and, through all 
media, of God. The measure of our capacity to receive 
is our capacity to ask. Inquisitiveness is the instru- 
ment and the measure of capacity. Adam and Eve 
were quite loyal to God in being curfous ; but there is 
such a thing as being too curious. Experimenting with 
dynamite with a sledge-hammer is too hoisting. Some 
frult that looks well is pofson, and some very unprom- 
{sing-looking fruit is toothsome. Potatoes are better 
than persimmons. God forbids many things outwardly 
Pleasant, because they are indigestible and death- 
bearing. God is good, even though some things he has 
made be bad. There is a time when poison may be 
food ; but for a regular diet nature insists on something 
besides artichokes and wild carrots. 


The second Adam was like the first, with the knowl- 
edge of good and evil added—that is, the ability to say 
No, and stick toit. Really, to be as a god, knowing 
good and evil, was all the first Adam needed. I do not 
think Adam would have improperly meddled with 
Beauty and Taste had he not been anxtous for a degree. 
It is not wrong to want to be wise. Matriculation is a 
proper ambition. It probably seemed to Adam that this 
lovely tree in the midst of the garden was a sort of 
Harvard University with a post-graduate privilege 
attached. Adam’s trouble naturally grew out of God- 
given aspirations. It is noble to seek wisdom. Our 
mistake Is that we fancy we may pick off wisdom. We 
get hold of the wrong clue. Wisdom isthe burr as well 
as the chestnut. Wisdom is not sensual, but sensible ; 
not m3thetic, but righteousness orgaric. Adam’s mis- 
take was that he began to hunt for the secret of the 
universe before he had got an introduction to Adam. 
No man who is a stranger at home has any business in- 
slauating himself in front of his nelghbor’s backlog. 





You cannot be as well off for touching or tasting the 
forbidden fruit. Some bad things look so lovely that 
they would better not even be looked upon. It is only 
the regulation of life that defies death. It {s essential 
to right life that we should believe that death does not 
end all, but, in fact, what we call death ends nothing. 





Many things tend to disprove the doctrine of pro- 
gressive development, for there is a tendency every- 
where to degeneracy. There is no such thing as arrested 
growth; for degeneration begins when development 
stops. You must not always put your faith in natural 
selection. Some races are retrograding. In agriculture 





and in stock-raising you must watch, or you will back- 


slide. I was talking recently with the man who brought 
out a favorite varlety of squash, and he sald he had to 
fight hard even to keep squash from becoming pump- 
kins. Breedingin will kill off Early Rose potatoes. 
The Baldwin and the Gravenstein will spoil without 
culture. The downward tendency is a fact as much as 
the upward tendency—only, Jet us thank God, down- 
ward {is not as much of a fact as upward. The con- 
centric and the eccentric are in eternal pull and push, 
but all the general results in long periods of time tend to 
show that the end of a) this friction and clash is moral 
harmony and frogress. But it takes an awful lot of 
reaction to generate a superior lot of action. 


The tree Yggdrasil bears fruit for the healing of the 
nation, and forbidden fruit as well. One’s food is an- 
other’s poison. Not everything {s =ood for everybody, and 
some things are good for nobody, though they may be 
good for something—for poisons have their use as well 
as their abuse, and nothing that was made was made in 
vain, which isan affirmative reason for Mephistopheles. If 
God didn’t make snakes, pray tell us whodid. Weought 
not to have any prejudice against any of God’s creatures. 
And yet, though the devil be a gentleman, he {s neither 
gentle normanly. Theconclucion of the whole matter is 
that the margin of the finite free will justifies the Infinite. 
God could not force a man to bs good without making 
him bad. Forced plely is the worst form of impiety. Some 
allowance must be made for the devil, for he was subtle 
by genesis as well as in Genesis. Dut we all know that It 
{s no justification for the devil to remark : ‘‘I was born 
so, and hence I’m not to blame for it.” Virtue is a cross- 
section of bias within the power of the individual. 





God never did anything without a purpose, and noth- 
ing of all that ever yet has happened has happened out 
side of God’s universe. 





There would never have been any spiritual life if 
moral death had not been made possible An antithesis 
{s as necessary in the life of the spirit as In the life of the 
body. The whole universe is as much positive as neg- 
ative. Polarization even extends to Light 





It is observable that the curse on woman’s disobedience 
was pain and subjection, while the curse on man’s was 
drudgery. The removal of this curse is the work of 
progress. As woman approaches the Tree of Life in 
God’s way—that {s, as she conforms to al! God’s la we— 
pain and sorrow disappear in liberation and joy. As 
Evo gets back to Eden by self subjection, she less is 
subject, and more is object. Woman was the first to 
sacrifice Paradise, and it looks as if she would be the 
first to regain it. 





Work {s a curse only while it is drudgery, and to get 
away from drudgery is to get away from the devil 
Though thistles have wings, there is that which clippeth 
these wings. He is that clipper who {s out with the early 
hoe. Drudgery gets out just before eunset. Enter- 
prise is redemptive, and likes the sunrise. The removal 
of the primitive curse is by the renewal of the primitive 
diligence. God is the greatest worker, and work {s the 
greatest blessing. I think it was a great advantage to 
primitive man to be condemned to a simple vegetable 
diet. It is doubtful if man ever could have been 
brought to his present development on terrapin with 
Yorkshire roast washed down with marsala. 


The dark problem of evil does not surrender to scl- 
ence or to religion. The best men solve this problem 
by faith, and the wisest men here confees reason and 
knowledge are baffled. Intuition and Reason seem to be 
in confilct as well as Nature and Revelation. Nature’s 
unkindness does despite to revelatory kindness. Dark 
ness seems to drive the light. The greatest poets and 
the wisest philosophers pry into the secret, but the 
wedge will not be driven. The great intellect of 
Shakes} eare itself fell back on faith, after terrible con- 
filcts with the mystery of sin. Wego from the tragedy 
of King Lear with an awful heartache. Some folks 
thus go away from Genesis, but simply because they go 
also away from Revelation. 








It is not, then, the wealth that the Lord condemns. 
He does not say, ‘‘ Take heed and beware of riches,” 
but, ‘‘ Take heed and beware of all covetousness ;” 
covetousness, not of money only, but of all earthly dis- 
tinctions—for all covetousness, whether it be of culture, 
or refinement, or social position, or large treasure, all of 
itis idolatry. If aman worships the things of this 
world he cannot be a servant of God. This, then, is the 
lesson to which this teaching of our Lord leads us up. 

No knowledge, however vast; no matter, however 
Scriptural ; no creed, however primitive and orthodox ; 
no style, however faultless ; no manner, however grace 
ful, can avail without the force of the preacher’s own 
character, example, hopes, asplrations, prayers, gciog 





along with his sermon. 
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0 LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM.® 


By Puiturrs BROoKks. 


LITTLE town of Beth’ehem, 
How still we see thee lie! 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent hours go by. 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light ; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night. 


For Christ is born of Mary, 
And, gathered all above, 

While mortals sleep the angels keep 
Their watch of wendering love. 

O morning stars, together 
Proclaim the holy birth! 

And praises sing to God the King, 
And peace to men on earth. 


How silently, how silently, 
The wondrous gift is given ! 
So God imparts to human hearts 
The blessings of his heaven. 
No esr may hear his coming ; 
Bat in this world of sin, 
Where meek souls will receive him still, 
The dear Christ enters in. 


© holy Child of Bethlehem, 
Descend to us, we pray ! 
Cast out our sin and enter in: 
Be born in us to-day. 
We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings teil : 
Oh, come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emmanuel !—[Selected. 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 
THE ISOLATION OF DUTY.’ 


By THE Rey. Georce A. Gorpon, 
“ Get thee up into this mountain.”—Deut. xxxii., 49 
‘HE association of certain things {n the world with- 
out with certain things in the world within, of 
certain objects with certain acts, of certain places with 
certain experiences, is natural and inevitable. Bunyan 
follows his true humsn fnstinct and sppeals to the sam« 
power in us when he forms such natural and immorta’ 
associations as these: ‘‘ The W!lderness of this World,” 
‘the Slough of D.spond,” ‘‘the Valley of Humilfation,” 
‘*the Hill D fficulty,” ‘‘ the Delectable Mountains,” and 
the river dark and deep through which the pilgrims 
must pass to the Celestial Clty. Of such associations the 
Bible is full. What thronging suggestions come to ur 
with the simple phrase, Eden lost and Eden restored ! 
These words fix the thought upon some local habitation 
At the same time they suggest with wonderful vivid 
ness two worlds of human exprrience ; they bring befor 
us at once the whole tragedy and triumph of human life 
“And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw al 
men unto me.” What could be more appropriate and 
impressive than the use which Christ makes of thes: 
words ? His elevation on the cross is made to stand for 
and suggest his elevation through all time in Spirit, in 
Life, and in Power. 

There is, then, an evident fitness in certain forms of 
nature to suggest certaln forms of character, in certain 
places to suggest certain experiences, in certain objects 
to represent and illustrate certain struggles and achieve- 
ments. 

This is true in regard to the text, ‘‘ Get thee up Into 
this mounta'n.” The great thought which these words 
bring to us al), naturally and Inevitably, is, the Isolation 
of Duty. Get thee up: there is the symbol of command. 
Into this mountain : there is the symbol of specific duty 

The {isolation of duty—that isour thougbt. Let us first 
look at the fact, then at the nature of it. Let us first 
ccosider whether duty does isolate, and then what this 
isolation {s. 

I. First, the fact. Duty isolates the faithful from 
the unfaithful, the obedient from the disobedient, the 
men of self-sacrifice from the men of selfishness. What 
fellowship have righteousness and iniquity? What 
communion hath light with darkness ? What concord 
hath Christ with B-lial? What portion hath a bellever 
with an unbellever? And what agreement hath a 
temple of God with idols? With such clearness and 
vigor the apostle states the fact that seekers after truth 
and nobleness necessarily isolate themselves from the 
seekers after self-gratification. When Jesus called his 
disciples we are told that they forsook all and followed 
him. They gathered round him from their various 
pursuits. There was an outward Isolation ; they went 
away from boats and fellow-fishermen. There was an 
inward isolation ; they went away from old ideals, from 
old habits of thought, from former ways of feeling, 
from former objects of enjoyment. They forsook the 
outward and they forsock the inward scenes in which 


they used to live. 
When a young man at college resolves to be indus- 
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trious, eager, and falthful in the use of his privileges, 
wise in the use of money, simple, manly, upright in 
his life, he at once finds himself moving away from the 
idler and the spendthrift, from men of low tastes and 
base habits. The young man who has asked the ques- 
tion, What do I owe the world? who has cast aside 
the wretched idea that the more he can spend upon bim- 
self the greater is his claim to respect; who sees the 
renovating and enriching influence that consecrated 
youth may wield, the support that in its passfonate 
strength, in its elevated sympathy and enthusiasm, it 
may give to every noble en, to every good word and 
work—this man will at once isolate himself, and that by 
his aim, act, and attitude, from the indolence and selfish- 
ness surrounding him. He may be loth to part from all 
that. He may sigh as he hears the august imperative 
rung out from all the steeples of his soul, ‘‘ Get thee up 
into this mountain.” Still, the obedlence must carry 
with it fsolation. 

We are ready, I think, by this time to see and to ap 
preciate the rare symbolism lying in the text. Nebo 
lies far away from thetents of Israel, but -ot so far as the 
character of Moses lies from the character of the people. 
The isolation of his body as he sets out on the lonely 
mountain path, as he makes his way from height 
to height and cliff to cliff, as be pushes farther and 
farther into the increasing wildness, as he reaches and 
rests upon the solitary summit—the {isolation of his body 
from the camp of Israel is but the type of his isola- 
tion in alm, aspiration, and endeavor from the hosts that 
sleep below. His way through life has been the way of 
ohedience ; and how at every step it has isolated him ! 
From the pleasures of sin it separated him, from Egypt 
to the Midian desert it banished him, from civilization 
at the head of a company of emancipated slaves it sent 
him—from their hardness of heart, from their impa- 
tlence and ingratitude, from their low tastes and low 
pureults, it again moved him far away toward the 
summit of self-renunciation, of self-fcrgetful and self- 
remunerating service. As he stood upon the summit of 
Nebo, must it not have seemed grandly symbolic of his 
whole life! Must he not have sald, in all the surprise 
and joy of self-knowledge made perfect, This isolation 
of body is the type of an isolated life! Here on this 
mountain the obedient life gains sublime expression 
Thus must every falthful soul separate itself from sin 
The crest of Nebo and the tents of Israe] symbol!ze the 
distance between pure self-sacr!fice and selfishness, be 
tween men who own the supremacy of the divine will 
and men who ignore it, between those who are devoted 
to Christ and those who crucify bim afresh and put him 
to open shame. Duty, then, carries with it isolation.* 

II. We must now look at the nature of this isolation. 
We are clear asto the fact. We wish now to know 
what the fact implies. 

1. As we have already guessed, the isolation /s an 
elevation. The movement is not simply away ; it is up- 
ward. It is not the movement of the ship that sails out 
of the harbor, but of the star climbing from the 
horizon to its zenith. It is not the four-footed beast 
retreating across the plain, but the skylark mounting 
higher and higher in an atmosphere of song. The 
elevation of being implfed in isolating duties is their 
chief motive power. When the command rings out, 
‘* Get thee up into this mountain,” the soul instinctively 
feels that in obedience there fe elevation of character, 
there ate heights of good to be attained. The patriot 
going into battle to fight for his country’s existence and 
honor, the youth fleeing from unlawful pleasure as 
Lot fled from Sodom, the father renewing his covenant 
with hard work and frugal fare that he may send his 
son to college, the son withdrawing from gay and reck_ 
less companions that he may recognize with gratitude 
and reverence his father’s self-denial, the teacher, the 
misstonary pressing on out of indolence and ease into 
continuous and exacting service—each {s consclous of an 
{solation, an {isolation painful and often sorrowful, but 
{n return each is contcious of an elevation, an elevation 
{nto self-respect, power, and noble joy. Obedience 
separates; but the separation is an elevation. You re- 
member God’s call to Abraham to sacrifice his son ; you 
remember that this man was commanded to go into the 
mount that God would showhim. If wetake the whole 
story as I am persuaded it should be taken, as showIng 
the progress of a soul out of darkness into light, how 
full of suggestion Abraham’s journey becomes ! Utterly 
misinterpreting the divine command, he yet seeks 
to obey; utterly ignorant of what God requires 
of him, he yet turns toward him in the dim 
hope that he may discover it. We know how 
very far he went in his misinterpretation. The 
altar was built, the child bound and laid upon it, 
and the arm outstretched to kill. The interrupting, 
arresting, illuminating voice of the angel is the symbol 
of the celestial discovery made to the father’s heart that 
God wanted his child a living sacrifice and not a dead 
one. If now we look at his journey from the plain to 
the mountain, his journey of many weary days, his 
beholding the summit afar off, his pressing on unattended 
save by the dear boy in regard to whom he had a divine 





duty, how well all this illustrates the toil of his weary 
spirit, the climbing by day and by night, in moments 
of sunshine and hours of cloud and darkness, up to the 
crowning height where, without a shadow to dim the 
certainty of his knowledge, he saw that the sacrifice re- 
quired was a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, 
and which was his reasonable service! His obedience 
involved isolation. The {isolation took him into fearful 
doubts and into terrible resolves ; yet these were but the 
ravines, deep and wild, in the great helght of being to 
which God, his Guide, safely led him. Thus, after the 
manner of Abraham rather than of Moses, our Isolation 
becomes elevation. Wecan hear the command, ‘Get 
thee up into this mountain.” We know the direction to 
take, but often the mountain Itself lies in cloud. Aswe 
climb, along what precipices of despair we go, and hard 
by what gulfs of pride, and through what wilds of doubt! 
Even then, in our peril and fear, how sublimely abcve 
the dead level of selfishness we are! As the clouds lift, 
as we see our path; as we discern our isolating duties 
and do them with our might, then we know that our 
isolation means elevation. Then all these dark ex- 
perfences through which we bave come are but the 
ravines, wild and grand, through which God, our Gulde, 
has safely led us into new heights of strength and joy. 

2. Another element in the isolation of duty, and the 
only other that I shall name, is noblesympathy. Moses 
on the mountain-top is far away from and far above the 
people in the valley. Moses in his tastes, in his habits, 
{n his character, is far away from and far above those 
among whom he must live. 

But Moses on the mountalin-top sees the future inherit- 
ance of Israel, sees the prom{red land with {ts thrilling 
prospect of power and renown. He dwells indelighted 
thought upon that which his people shall be. He for 
gets their meanness, he anticipates their greatness. He 
overlooks their humifllation, and rests his gratified sight 
upon their far-off glory. Thus bis {isolation gives him 
the power of noble sympathy. This man has spent his 
life among the people in just this way. They were 
{gnorant, he was cultured. They were proud, he was 
humble. They were full of murmurings and rebellion, 
he was thankful and « bedient. With disastrous devo- 
tion they clung to th'ngs of time and sense ; he turned 
away as seeing Him who fs invisible. He was thus always 
far away from and farabove them. Yet he was nearest 
them in the power of noblesympathy. He knew that they 
were children of God and heirsof the promise. He knew 
that they werecapahle of profound and reverent acknowl- 
edgment of God, capable of combining in healthy and 
holy homes, capable of becoming a great people, great 
{n spiritual thought, great in inspired divine action, capa- 
ble of revealing God to the world. He lived among 
them with his eyes fixed upon their possibilities. These 
were their true selves. The ideal man, family, natlon— 
that he recognized as the true man, the true family, the 
true nation; that he recognized as the com!ng man, the 
coming family, the coming nation. With this ideal 
life of his people as their true and coming life he lived 
and moved and had his being. He fergot their present 
baseness in their future goodness, He overlooked their 
low estate in their coming glory. 

Through his obedience he was isolated. Through 
his isolation he was elevated. Through his elevation he 
was endowed with the power of noblesympathy. This 
was the cause of Christ’s divine sympathy. As far as 
the east is from the west, so far did his obedience remove 
him from our common humanity. As high as the 
heavens are above the earth, so great was the elevation 
given him through his feolating obedience. And for 
this reason his {s the only adequate and perfect sympa- 
thy. He lived ina lost world ; yetever with his thought 
upon that same world redeemed. He lived among the 
godless snd loveless, yet saw and sympathized with 
their coming falth and humanity. He saw homes sun 
dered by sin; he was able to endure the sight and to 
sympathize with them because he saw their coming peace. 
With the {deal life of the world as its true and coming 
life he lived and mov'd and had his being; thus he 
was able in all its sinfulness and unsightliness to give 
{t his sympathy and love. §So itis everywhere. The 
best men have the most sympathy with the blighted 
and bad world. The higher we ascend ia character the 
more true and tender become our human sympathies. 
The world from which good men are pushed away re- 
ceives them back as unspeakable ministers of comfort. 
We all feel that the man to go to for fresh incentive in 
our struggles with base desire, for hope in diecourage- 
ment, for strength in times of extremity, for sympathy 
in the hour of trial, for consolation in the hour of sor- 
row, is the man most above us in loving obedience to his 
Lord. He knows best what we should be in purity and 
courage, in hope and trust. He knows best that God 
made us for these things. He can best make us see our- 
selves as we shall be in the promised land of the soul. 
He beyond all others can win his way to our hearts. 
He beyond all others can lead us forth in courageous 
pursuit of Christian manhood. In our baffled aspira- 
tions after purity we seek the friendship of Joseph, not 
of Solomon ; in our faltering loyalty we seek Jobn, not 
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Judas ; ia moments of cowardice we turn, not to Peter 
quailing before the servant, but to Paul bold before 
Agrippa ; in all the deep crimson shame of hearts laid 
waste by evil thoughts, we turn, with the woman who 
was a Sinner, not to the Pharisee, but tothe Lord. Per- 
fect obedience, because it brought such {isolation and 
elevation, brought also perfect sympathy. 

To-day the command comes to us, ‘‘ Get thee up Into 
this mountain.” Absolute siocerity in thought—have 
weascended that height? Rectitude of purposs—have 
we scaled that cliff? Reverent regard for humanity, 
for manhood and womanhood and home—have we risen 
to that elevation? Uprightness in business and de- 
votion to the common good, through trust in the Lord 
God Omuipotent—are we planting our feet upon this 
steep? Are we turning our eyes toward its far-off 
summit? This is the mountatn that we must ascend. 

It will isolate us from much that, as frail, sinful men, 
we take pleasure ip. From low Labits of thought, from 
comfortable selfishness, from pleasurable indolence, 
from the delight of self-centered ambitions and endeav 
ors, we shall hear the imperfous and {isolating command, 
‘* Get thee out from this thy country, from these thy 
kindred, and from this thy father’s house, unto the land 
that I will show thee.” Falthfulness will surely bring 
this isolation. 

But the {solatlon will bring elevation. The new 
thoughts we shall win, the new tastes we shall acquire 
and cultivate, the new habits we shall form, the new 
vision of good we shall gain, the new experlence and 
the vast and thrilling hope, will seem adequately sym- 
bolized by mountain ascent. I+ will be a climbing 
more and more into the heights of noble and joyous 
being. 

Then, too, think of the power of elevated sympathy 
we shall attain. To work our way toward the summit of 
consecrated manhood, to look out upon the sure and 
ever-extending inheritance of souls, upon the promised 
land of character, upon the thrlillag prospect of the 
race in spiritual being under the impulse of the Eternal 
Spirlt—thts is a power and a joy. Sympathy like this 
is an endowment of moral power. It enables one to 
add to the motivity of struggling souls ; to cheer with 
fresh incentive the hearts of the weary and heavy-laden ; 
to bring stimulating assurances of final victory in the 
hour of need. Nexttothat of personal fidellty to the 
will of God, the highest delight on earth is to be able to 
see the long. sai struggle of humanity issulog in an 
eternal triumph. Then we can keep from despair ina 
lost world bacauze we balleve that Carlst has redeemed 
it. 

L3t, thea, the command ring out for us, as for the 
H brew leader: ‘‘Gst thee up lato this mountalao.” If 
it must mean isolation, it must also mean elevation 
and the power and delight of a divine sympathy. 








A SERMON FOR MY BOYS AND GIRLS. 
By Tune Rev. J. L. JENKrns, D.D.' 

“ What shallI do with Jesus, which {s called Christ ?’—Matthew 
xxvil., 22. 

HAT Pilate had to do you have to do. He 
must do something with Jesus ; so must you. 
Let me tell you what I think you should do. 

I. You should get all the information you can about 
him, and for reasons like these : 

(1) Jesus Christ is the most conspicuous person in the 
history of the world. Gather, after the idea of Raphael’s 
famous picture, the School of Athens, the most famous 
men of the world, and if the highest place is given the 
most famous, itis given to Jesus Christ. What Saint 
Paul prayed might be is : His name Is above every other 
name. 

(2) Jesus Christ is the most interesting person in the 
world's history. The extent of his influence makes bim 
interesting. The fact that a person has made himself 
felt over as great an extent of time and territory as 
Jesus Christ makes him interesting. 

He is interesting further from the fact that his influ- 
ence {s greatest with the best. His teaching spreads and 
stays umong the most highly endowed races. The 
highest order of mind he powerfully affects ; artists, 
legislators, philosophers, are classes over whom he has 
had most pronounced and permanent power. 

His ix fluence is not only with the best; it is for the 
best. 

However men called by his name may have done, he 
himself never favored anything but the best. As {s said 
in the Pzealm, ‘‘ He loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity.” As is said in the New Testament, ‘‘ He did 
no sin.” Certainly a be'ng in this world, whose entire 
unweakened influence was for the best, is surpassingly 
interesting to all thoughtful pergons. 

In the incidents of the life of Jesus Christ there {s all 
that stimulates curicslty, awakens and sustains Interest. 
He was poor—outwardly in unfavorable cond{itlons— 
was not understood—was put to death by his own coun- 
trymen, There {s no tragedy like that written in the 
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Gospels. An exceptional interest attaches to Jesus Chris’ 
in the tributes and affection he has secured, No person 
has been so much and so highly praised as he. Volumes 
are made up of encomiums, panegyrics, of whica he {s 
the subject. Jews, Mohammedans, Christians, poets, 
historians, authors, warriors, men of most diverse and 
hostile theological opinions, vie with each other in the 
praise they bestow upon Jesus Christ of Nzzireth. More 
remarkable is the unequaled devotion he has inspired. 
In this he fs alone. No being we know of has been so 
loved. This it was that impressed Napoleon, who could 
inspire attachment as few men. He con‘essed himself 
and all other masters of the art surpassed by Jesus. I: 
is wholly within the bounds of truth to say that Jesus 
Christ is the most conspicuous and most interesting per 
son known to human history. A first duty 1s to be in- 
formed about him. 

Another reason for being thoroughly informed abou! 
Jesus Christ is the fact that the most different oploions 
are held about him. One makes him a man—a perfect 
man, realizing as in no other case the ideal of man 
Another concedes to him pre-existence, super-humanity, 
a nature super-angelic, but holds him still a creature— 
there being a time when he was not, and so a time when 
he was created. Another oplaton is that of the church 
which sees in Jesus Christ God manifest in the flesh 
One should know aj] he can know about a belng of 
whom euch diverse opinions are held. 

If. Follow him. It was a common summons with 
him, ‘‘ Follow me.” He gained disciples in this way 
He met men, sald to them, ‘‘ Follow me,” and many 
followed. His habit betrays bellfef in his right to be 
followed. He thought himself fit to be a leader of 
men. He certainly is. If the perfect man, he {s to be 
followed. If just below Deity, he is to be followed 
If God manifest in the flesh, he is to be followed 
We want some one to follow. We are made to be fo! 
lowers, not leaders. We do little else than follow. We 
imitate the dress of one, the speech of another, adop! 
the opinions of still another. Follow we must and will 
The practical problem {s to find one whom it Is safe 
to follow. There is no safer guide to follow than Jesus 
Christ. 

Something more can be said. Wecan give a reason 
why we follow. We do not know what to do with 
ourselves. We are an investment, and we are not 
competent to manage {t. We area force, and not able 
to direct and use it. 

We are In difficulties of many kinds, and cannot ex- 
tricate ourselves. We want some one to lead us out 
Problems, questions, are pressing upon us which we 
cannot explain or answer. We want a_ teacher, 
“guide. Our want is humanity’s want—a leader. Our 
duty is humanity’sduty—io follow. Oaly by follow- 
ing cian we reach safety. Salvation is by following 
You may not just now feel how exigent is our need 
in what peril and trouble we are, snd how inestima- 
ble a boon salvation is; but all this you wil! learn for 
yourselves, and soon. In the meantime, nothing {s 
wlser than for you to become at once genuine follower: 
of Jesus Christ. Learn of him. Obcy him. What I 
have attempted to do is what I moat like to do, and waat 
is most difficult for me to do. 

‘John stood, and two of his disciples, and, looking 
upon Jesus as he walked, he saith, ‘Bohold the Lamb 
of God ;’ and the two disc!ples heard J>»hn speak, and 
they followed Jesus.” 

‘* Andrew findeth his own brother Simon, and saith 
unto him, ‘ We bave found the Messias, which Is, belng 
interpreted, the Christ ;’ and he brought him to Jesus.” 

‘*Phillp findeth Nathaniel, and he saith unto him, 
‘We have found him of whom Moses in the law and 
the prophets did write, Jesus of Nazaretb, the Son of 
Joseph.’” 

The Lamb of God, the Messias, the Christ, Jesus of 
Nazareth, the Son of Joseph. Each man told what this 
wonderful person was to him, and, so telling, their telling 
was effective. I would gladly tell, if 1 could, what he 
is to me: what he is among the characters I know, 
without defect or stain—ever drawing to himself my 
ever increasing and charmed attention ; what he {is to 
me among the great teachers—wiser than all, simpler 
than all, more satisfying, more convincing, more authori- 
tative than al!; what he is to me among the great work- 
ers—working silently, obscurely, but in the depths and 
in results surpassing all; effecting renovations, ze-crea- 
tions, warranting hope that health will displace sickness 
—plenty, fam{ne—knowledge, ignorance—life, death— 
grace, sin; what he is to me where there is none with 
whom to compare him, the glory of God shining in his 
face, he the very wisdom and power of God unto salva 
tion, his the only name given under heaven among men 
whereby we must be saved. 

My knowledge {s small, but too ample for my speech. 
Lamb of God, the Christ, Jesus of Nazareth, the Son 
of Joseph—follow him ! 

‘« Tf Jesus Christ is a man, 
And only a man, I say 
That of all mankind!I will cleave to him 





And to him will cleave alway, 


= 


** If Jesus Christ is a God, 
And the only God, I swear 
I will follow him through heaven and hell 
And earth and sea and air.”’ 








THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


“TXHE good are joyous. <A jesp°ndent salnt is in that 

1 regard asinner. The Bible {usists that we should 
rejoice in adversity and in infirmity—and it would not 
insist on that if there was any merit in solemnity or in 
mere depression. Despondency {s an offense. A long 
face is impious. The true philosophy is to regard mis- 
fortune as the crust of fortune. We learn to find in evil 
fortune so much fortune, by expsrlence thereof, that 
when we see men crushed by grlef we learn to pity 
them for thelr want of fortitude and percep*ton of the rea! 
proportion of things. This was such a part of Paul’s 
moral cultura that It wou'd have been a moral {mpossiblil- 
{ty for him to have taken to whinlaog over the flayings 
he got, and the abuse and evil fortune that heresfarchs 
{mposed upon h!m. 


A main who will abuce a dum» an!mal {is an adum- 
brated bruto. The plain teaching of Scripture seems to 
be that all creation {s to be a grand celestial harmony. 
The lamb and the Ifon shall Ile down together. There 
shall be the survival of the fit as well as of the fittest, 
and all shall be fitted. Some people think it is an insult 
to intelligent fadividuality for any {ntelllgence to run at 
large over the celestial pastures on four feet. John 
doesn’t seem to be affronted, but at peace with that idea. 
To be frank, my ideal of home {s a group around the 
library table, some blazing logs on the hearth, and gri- 
malkin purring on the rug. If there are going to be 
angels in heaven, another sort of beings from ourselves, 
why not infinite varieties of befngs, all joining in one 
harmony ? I submit that John’s revelation unites all 
creation celestially under happler than terrestrial condi- 
tions. I am frank to confess that a catholicity that shuts 
out of heaven nelther race nor complexion nor any good 
creature God has made I{s broader orthodoxy than that 
which puts on most of the plumes. 


The simple taking of the will of God as our hope and 
strength is, however, an implement which may bs used 
in every con’ern of life. Its grandeur must not deter 
us. Itis a grand purpose, and perhaps we are tempted 
to look on it as too gigantic and high-flown for such as 
we. But remember our Lord taught us, and we wisely 
(though, perhaps, not always apprehending the lesson) 
teach the very youngest child, to pray: ‘‘ Our Father, 
thy will bedone.” The unqualified use of this prayer 
puts us into unfon with that Power which saves us from 
all harm. We are surely intended to use it. Christ's 
words were no mere figure of speech, but an explicit 
statement and {nvitation, to be acted on. 





Human experiences will give some insight into what 
love means, into what justice mens, into what patience 
means, into what long-suffering means; but how can 
they interpret the God of all the ages, that has been un- 
folding the human family through all {ts stages of sav- 
age life, barbaric life, semf-civilized life, aud every 
concelvable combination of human experience ? Who 
among us is big enough to take in the {nfinitude of the 
Eternal ? The agnostic saysGod cannot be known. lf 
you mean the whole of him, he cannot; but that is no 
argument against the knowledge of a part. Job says: 
‘These are parts of his weys,” and Dr. Chalmers inter 
prets that, and says God’s works are a chain ; we look 
up through the lowest links, but who can fee right up 
to the throne itself? 


Napoleon, standing on the brow of St. Helena, said 
to Montholon: ‘Can you tell me who Jesus Chriat 
was ?” Without walting for an answer, he continued : 
* There is something about him which I cannot under- 
stand. Alexander, C:viar, Charlemagne, and myself, 
have founded great empires. But on what did these 
creations of our genius rest? Upon force But Jesus 
founded his upon /ove ; and this very day millions 
would die for him. I have inspired multitudes,” he 
continued, ‘‘ with an enthusfastic devotion, such that 
they would have died for me; but to do this it was 
necessary that I should be present with the electric 
influence of my looks, my words, and my volfce. When 
I saw men, and spoke to them, I lfguted up the flame 
of devotion in their hearts. But Jesus, by some mys- 
terlous influence, reaching down even through the 
lapse of eighteen hundred years, so draws the hearts of 
men toward him that thousands, at a word, would 
rush through fire and flood for him, counting not their 
lives dear unto them.’ And there are thourands of 
men and women now who are as bold and enthusfastic 
for the cause of the great Teacher as was Stephen amid 
the shower of stones, as was Paul when he was led to 
execution, or as Ridley and Latimer were when they 
were burned at the stake. 


Sin is to be overcome, not so mucn by maintaining 
direct opposition to it as by cultivating opposite prin! 
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RELIGION AT YALE. 


HE college pastor of Yale University, as it !s hence- 

forth to be called, is the Rev. Willfam M. Bar- 
bour, D.D. In the latest issue of the ‘‘ New Englander” 
he has a decidedly interesting article describing the 
spiritual privileges and life of the college. After giving 
the list of religious meetings at which attendance {s re- 
quired or voluntary, he says that of church members 
a larger proportion than formerly euter the University 
with each entering class. Recently, over one-half of the 
incoming Freshmen were professing Christians. At 
present, about a hundred and fifty students are In stated 
communion with the College Church. 

Dr. Barbour evidently has in mind certain criticisms 
on the religious exercises in the chapel when he says: 
‘*«The bringing in of the religious celebrities of the day, 
avowedly for the entertainment of the listeners, has 
been gravely recommended as the panacea for all relig- 
fous ills; whatis to be done when the celebritles run 
out, or when the ‘entertainment ’ fails to entertain, we 
are not informed.” 

Of the progress in religious life and its influence on 
other aspects of student life, he writes : 

“Upon this, the testimony of the elders runs in one 
direction—that of late years Yale’s tone of sentiment and 
style of life have perceptibly heightened. Rarely is there 
any serious case of discipiine before the Faculty. Hazing 
is athing of the past—that is, hazing of the secret and 
unmanly sort. College athletics bear part of the praise of 
this growing manliness. The healthy play of young life in 
honorable tests of ability condemns and banishes rudeness 
and lawlessness of behavior from common life. All sensi- 
ble Christian moralists favor these contests. By their fruits 
let them be known. We lave yet to see any athlete prove 
himself a sneak, a coward, ora piece of incarnate cruelty 
toany one. So high has muscular Christianity raised the 
rate of health in Yale, physicians teil us that if New Eng- 
land towns of a thousand males were as healthy as Yale, no 
medical man could make a living in them. Of the more 
direct evidences of growth in Christian grace and earnest 
endeavor, Dwight Hall may be pointed to as an indication 
of what has been evolved out of the students’ own interest 
in the religious life of the place. Mainly through the instru- 
mentality of these young officers of the College Church, and 
active members of the Christian Association, has this valu- 
able acc: ssion to our means of religious culture been erected. 
And the best part of the Christian work carried on in Yale 
is by the students.”’ 

And of the pecullar features of religious college life 
the following description is given : 

*“* Young men in college are not far asunder in years, in 
disposition, in mental power, in chances to know what the 
world is like to eyes open but twenty years upon it. Their 
main pursuits in college being Intellectual, they are inces- 
santly appealed to as intellectual beings, talked to, reasoned 
with, urged to thought morning, noon, and night. In term 
time they have littie or no mental rest, except in what is 
‘snatched as a fearful joy’ at outdoor sports and social 
recreations in class societies. With such modes of living 
their religion must fallin. Andsoitdoes. Their religious 
hours are almost all spent in one another’s company; the 
greater part of their religious instruction is imparted after 
the class-room method—few have any time or opportunity 
to brood profoundly on the deep things of God. They have, 
by consequence, their own modes of manifesting their 
interest in divine things. If they do not always deliver their 
sentiments according to conventional forms, it is because 
they are not mingling in the conventionalities of ordinary 
life. Prayer in a Yale class-room is none the less fitting and 
fervent though the one offering it may lay aside his tennis 
racquet as he stands up to deliver it. Ataclear distance 
from all disorder and vulgarity, many interesting exhorta. 
tions are flavored occasionally with the current dialect- 
Instead of ‘the brethren,’ the ‘fellows’ are now and then 
recognized, the duty of ‘bracing up’ emphasized, the 
despicable nature of ‘ meanness’ dilated upon, and other 
healthfully characteristic settings of the truth presented 
This we consider ‘the new wine in the new wineskins,’ 
both thus preserved for the common good.”’ 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—ANOTHER 
STEP FORWARD. 


HE Industrial Education Association formally 

opened its new buildiog in this city on Tuesday 
of last week. The work of the Assoclation (described ia 
The Christian Union of August 25) i: steadily growing 
ia importance. At the present time cixteen hundred 
pupils are being iastructed in its varlous branches. The 
building which has just been opened is that formerly 
occupied by the Union Theological Seminary. The 
work of transforming it into an industrial echool has 
been c:rried out with excellent taste and judgment. A 
part of the first floor is devoted to the offices of the Ar- 
sociation, and are intendei to serve as bureau of in- 
formation in reference to Industrial Ejucation The 
old chapel of the Seminary has been refitted and refur- 
nished, and is to be the lecture hall of the Assoctation. 
Itis capable of seating about three hundred people. 
The proposed lecture course upon various phases of 
technical training will begin ia January, President 
Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, delivering the first lecture. 
To the left of the office, on the first floor, is the school 
of cookery, which is akind of cooking laboratory and 











lecture-room. Upon the wall are charts, and in cases 
are specimens showing the relative value of different 
articles of diet. Among the other cooking utensils with 
which each student is furnished is a small gas stove. 
On the second floor are the class-rooms for instruction 
in every department of manual training, beginning with 
the kindergarten, and reaching to designing, dressmak- 
ing, wood-working, etc. On this floor there is also a 
museum where different methods of manual training, 
with their results, may be studied from illustrations afd 
spec!mens furnished by schools in this and other cities. 

Already two hundred pupils have been enrolled. It 
is the intention of the school to provide for the industrial 
training of about five hundred pupils from the public 
schools, There is no doubt but that whatever work the 
school does successfully will be adopted by the public 
school system. In industrial education, as in other en- 
terprises, it is difficult for the Government to take the 
initiative. Only when the new work has been reduced to 
& system under private management can the machinery 
of government be used with great advantage. Some 
kinds of industrial work have already passed through 
this stage of development, and should be incorporated 
{nto the curricu!um of every school. In all probability, 
the’ Industris] Education Association will demonstrate 
the practicability of still other features. 








TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


N the Senate of South Carolina the Prohi{bitionists 
are largely in the majority, and have passed a bill, 
applying to Anderson and Lawrence Counties, which not 
only makes the manufacture and sale of liquor a misde-. 
meanor, but requires railway officials to keep a public 
record of all packages of liquor recelved, and punishes 
with one year’s imprisonment any person who has liquor 
shipped tohim. The bill goes still further, and enjoins 
that no person shall give another a drink of liquor in his 
own house if it be near his place of business, 





The Chicago ‘‘ Daily News” recently addressed letters 
to every probate judge in the State of Kansas asking the 
following questions : ‘‘ How does the number of saloons 
in your vicinity and the amount of beverages sold at this 
time compare with the number of saloons and the sales 
prior to the adoption of prohibition measures? What is 
the estate of crime—particularly that class of offenses 
which grow directly out of the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages—as compared with the period preceding prohibition 
in Kansas?” Out of the forty-nine replies that have 
been received, only six report the law to bea falilure. 
Three or four others hedge. But with these exceptions 
the answers show a decrease in the use of intoxicating 
drinks in Kansas ranging from fifty to seventy-five per 
cent., and in crimes and offenses growing directly out 
of the use of such drinks a decrease of from fifty to 
ninety per cent. 


Collector Crenshaw, of Georgia, has issued a state- 
ment as to the liquor traffic in his district which is 
more damaging to the claims of the Prohibitionists than 
any other report from that State which we have seen. 
Among other things, the Collector says : 

“In the district of Georgia, on the 1st day of September, 
1885, there were twenty-one grain distilleries operating, 
with a daily capacity altogether of 188 bushels. There were 
withdrawn, tax paid, from all distillery warehouses during 
the month, 12,769 gallons. In November, 1886, there were 
47 grain distilleries operating, with a daily capacity of 441 
bushels. There were withdrawn, tax paid, from all ware- 
houses, 29,000 gallons. The sales of spirit-tax stamps for 
the mont! of November, 1886, $26,037.90 ; sales of same for 
the corresponding month of November, 1885, $23,738 90. 1 
think prohibition has caused the excess in the number of 
persons engaged in the illicit manufacture and sale of 
liquor. Local option laws, driving out licensed dealers, 
make a home market for the moonshiner.”’ 

These extraordinary statistics deserve a speedy answer 
from the Prohibition press. 


Steps are being taken toward the organization of a 
Prohibition party in England... Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son, M.P., is one of the leaders in the movement. —— 
The report that the Missouri W. C. T. U. sent a letter 
rebuking Mrs. Cleveland and Mrs. Whitney is now said 
to have been incorrect.——Nineteen saloons in Sloux 
City, Iowa, have bsen seized, under abatement proc- 
esses, by the sheriff. The officers of the Law and Order 
League are elated. The fight, however, is by no means 
over, as several new saloons bave lately been opened, 
and a very prominent one which had been closed has 
been reopened.—The W.C. T. U. of Cambridge, 
Mass., issued an appeal to the votersjof Cambridge just 
before the late election. The “appeal” was signed by 
Mrs. Ole Bull, Mrs. Asa Gray, Alice M. Longfellow, Mrs. 
Horace Scudder, and many other of the leading ladies of 
Cambridge ——On a recent Sunday, at the close of one of 
the masses in the Church of Our Lady of the Valley at 
Newark, N. J., the Rev. Mr. Callen, the pastor, turned 
to the altar, laid his hand upon it, and cursed a saloon 
in Orange Valley which has been seiling liquor to 
minors. ——The Barnes Brothers, the liquor ‘‘ spotters ” 
of Rhode Island, who left the State last October, just 





before the trial of several cases in which they were 
expected to testify, have returned. According to the 
report, they have admitted that they received $2,200 
from the liquor interest in Chicago during their absence 
from this State in October last. They promised, for 
$3,000 cash, to leave the State and not return, but the 
money was not paid over. 


The license law which the liquor men of Pennsylvania 
recommend to the Legislature provides that the right of 
a judge to revoke a license already granted shall be 
withheld until the licensee shall have been tried before 
a jury and convicted of an offense avainst the license 
laws ; also that the right to grant or withhold a license 
shall be strictly and accurately defined, so that 
‘valuable rights may not be divested or injustice 
done.” 


A correspcndent from La Crosse, Wisconsin, sends 
us word that forty-two prosecutions for violation of the 
Sunday law have been instituted by the Law and Order 
League of that clty. Thirty-one of these cases are for 
violations of the excise law, and the rest against the 
clothiers, barbers, and common laborers. The cases 
against the common laborers'were settled by contractors 
paying the costs and agreeing to observe the law in the 
future. The other cases will speedily be tried. 


Last week a Prohibition speaker at Greenville, Ala- 
bama, was assaulted by an ‘‘anti” mob which was led 
by the Mayor of the town. The Mayor justifies himself 
on the ground that the orator had referred to him asa 
drunkard. A great deal of bad blood has been stirred 
up, and a temperance campaign precipitated. 


The St. Louis “ Republican” makes the following 
novel argument against prohibition. We give it for 
what {t is worth : 


“Suppose that it were possible by wise legislation 
to abolish the use of alcoholic stimulants, are we quite sure 
that alcoholism would not be replaced by some other and 
perhaps more pernicious habit? Several years before the 
war an experiment of this sort was fairly made by certain 
planters in the Red River country. At a Planters’ Conven- 
tion, the economies of plantation life having been under 
discussion, it was suggested that the customary ration of 
tobacco was an expense tothe planter and no real benefit to 
the slaves. Some of the planters accordingly reduced their 
expenses in that particular. Before long their negroes were 
found to be ailing, and plantations on which the slaves had 
been noted for their healthy condition began to be equally 
noted for their sickness. When the cause of the change 
came to be investigated it turned out that the negroes who 
had been deprived of their tobacco had taken to eating 
dirt, after the fashion of the Digger Indians, and even when 
thetr former ration of tobacco was restored to them they 
continued in many instances to eat dirt. It is not so certain 
as one could wish that the abolition of the use of alcohol 
might not be followed in like manner by an increase of the 
use of opium, or, perhaps, of the deadly drug cocaine. 
Human nature, physical and moral, cannot be changed by 
legislative enactments.”’ 


‘*The Journalist” contains a leading editorial entitled 
“At the Bar.” As “The Journalist” is not a very 
“preachy” paper, it is of interest to note what it has to 
say about Bohemlan tippling. The introductory para- 
graph makes the blunder (so well ridiculed by Charles 
Dudley Warner) of representing brilliant men as eape- 
clally apt to become drinkingmen. The editorial thea 
goes on to say: 


‘While the general tone of newspaper work is undoubt- 
edly growing better, and the morale of the profession is im- 
proving, there is amarked decrease in the number of ‘ brill- 
jant’ men employed on the daily press. The explanation 
for this is that * brilliant’ men are too rarely reliable. They 
are apt to get drunk just when they are wanted, and editors 
have discovered that a drinking man is worse than no man 
at all. This is no expression of temperance fanaticism, but 
a recognized fact. Bar-tippling is ruining more clever 
young men and killing more able old ones than any other 
disease ; and the evil is on’the increase. When a reporter is 
sent off on an !mportant assignment, it does not conduce to 
the equanimity of the city editor to have him turn up in a 
few hours later drunk, and with nostory. Bohemianism is 
all very well, but Bohemianism does not consist in getting 
drunk in front of a bar. That is bestiality. It is not too 
strong a statement to make to assert that a gentleman does 
not get drunk. . .. It is time for the better class of 
newspaper workers to take a stand in this matter. Already, 
in New York, there are a number of gentlemen of the press 
who have pledged themselves not to drink except at their 
meals, and not to drink at all with men who habitually get 
drunk.” 


RESIGNATION OF THE REV. W. B. 
WRIGHT, OF BOSTON. 


yee nearly twenty years the Rey. W. B. Wright has 
occupied a very difficult position, and has done it with 
a self-denying faithfulness worthy of all praise. Hecame to 
Boston as a young man in succession to Dr. Dexter. There 
was then a heavy debt upon the property, which years ago 
was entirely wiped out. Mr. Wright then had a conviction 
that he had given some ten years of labor to this field, and 
might be excused if be accepted a very flattering invitation 
offered him, at twice the income, to remove elsewhere. But 
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he allowed himself to be overpersuaded. The judgment of 
others was taken. It seemed then that the neighborhood in 
which his church was located would be permanently filled 
by families. But speedily changes came; families removed 
further away. The attachment of some of them to Mr. 
Wright was so strong that for quite a while they went 
from long distances to attend his ministry—one family 
traveling twelve miles and back almost every Sabbath. 

Those who know Mr. Wright well, and have been under 
the influence of his ministry for long, will not soon tind a 
man who as a pastor is so affectionate and faithful, and as 
a thinker so fresh and vigorous. Especially is be a preacher 
to thoughtful Christians, such as would have preferred the 
Apostle John to Paul or James or Peter. His recent volume 
on ‘‘ Ancient Cities’ reveals an ability of penetration into 
the heart of historical facts very uncommon. It was an 
unusually thoughtful-looking crowd which frequented these 
lectures on the Sunday evenings of their delivery. When it is 
remembered that they were compiled in the sick-room of 
the one who on earth (on earth no longer) was nearest and 
dearest to the preacher, it invests them with a tender r2di- 
ance which could not otherwise belong to them. 

None have known Mr. Wright as he is but those who have 
known him asa friend. And among these have been, not 
only a select circle of ministers and others, but some who, 
by reason of frailty, have needed a friend who sticketh 
closer than a brother. The man who could go time and 
again, and spend days and nights with victims of alcoholism, 
while the appetite was upon them, to keep them from de- 
stroying themselves, is a raremaninanycommunity. That 
this cultured mind, this most tender heart, this eloquent 
voice, will be allowed to remain unemployed in the service 
of the church, beyond the few months necessary for recu- 
peration from his late severe strain of domestic trial, we do 
not believe. In the prime of his life Mr. Wright is capable 
of doing better service in the future even thanthat rendered 
in the past. | 2 








CHURCH GLEANINGS 
[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 


—Dwight L. Moody, the evangelist, has declined an invi- 
tation to visit Sydney, N. 8. W. 

—The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions have issued a handsome almanac for the coming year, 
containing much statistical and other information as to the 
condition of their own missions and of the principal foreign 
societies. 

—The first of a series of fellowship meetings between 
several Congregational churches of Springfield, Holyoke, 
and neighboring towns of Massachusetts was held at Hol- 
yoke on December 8. The topic for consideration was 
** God’s Call to the Church.” 

—The First Presbyterian Church of Somerville, Mass., 
was formally organized December 14. The Rev. J. L. Scott, 
of East Boston, preached the sermon. 

—The Connecticut Valley Congregational Club celebrated 
Forefathers’ Day on Monday at the First Church in North- 
ampton, Mass. Addresses were made on the subject 
‘¢The Fathers of the Valley Churches’ by the Rev. H. W. 
Lathe and the Rev. J. H. Lockwood. 

—The churches of various denominations at Plymouth, 
Mass., united on Sunday last in a service commemorating 
the landing of the Pilgrims 266 years ago. 

—The members of the Willimantic, Conn., Congregational 
Chnrch have by a vote of 49 to 47 decided that the theology 
of the Rev. Mr. Free is defective, and he is expected to 
retire from the pastorate at the end of three months. He 
says the controversy is between conservative and liberal 
ideas. 

—The Congregational church of South Deerfield, Mass., 
was rededicated, after extensive repairs, on December 12. 
The Rev, W. H. Dowden preached the sermon. 

—The Congregstional church at South Glastonbury, 
Conn., observed on December 22 its semi-centennial anni- 
versary. 

—tThe first convention of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations of the Central District of Connecticut was held at 
Southington, Saturday and Sunday last. The topics treated 
were: ‘“‘ Association Work in Small Towns,’”’ ‘‘ Work by 
Committees,’ ‘‘ Personal Consecration of Individual Work- 
ers: How Increased,’’ ‘‘ How Can we Incite an Interest in 
Bible Study Among Young Men?’’ ‘‘ Work Among Youth 
and Boys,’”’ and ‘‘Tne (local) General Secretary and His 
Work.”’ 

—The Episcopal church at Great Barrington, Mass., is to 
erect a chapel as a memorial of its former rector, the late 
Rey. D. G. Anderson. 

—The Rev. E. E. Hale was elected President of the Suf- 
folk Unitarian Conference at the meeting held December 8. 
Addresses were made by Mr. Hale, Dr. James Freeman 
Clarke, the Rev. Brooke Herford, the Hon. A. E. Pillsbury, 
and others. 

—Rollins Chapel at Dartmouth College has received a gift 
of an organ from Mr. H. C. Bullard, a recent graduate. 

—The Elm Street Universalist Church of Auburn, Me., 
has raised $11,000 to extinguish its debt. 

—A lecture was delivered before the Yale College Young 
Men’s Christian Association inthe new Dwight Hall on De- 
cember 13, by the Rey. Dr. W. M. Taylor, of New York. 

MIDDLE STATES. 


—The decision of the New York Presbytery in the case ot 
A. C. Armstrong, Jr., who was before the Presbytery as a 
candidate for the ministry, having recently been elected 
* Adjunct Professor of History in Princeton Seminary,’’ 
was favorable to Mr. Armstrong. The committee appointed 
after his first examination to examine more closely his 
views on inspiration received from him a written expression 
of his opinions on the subject, and declared themselves sat- 





isfied therewith. At the same meeting the Presbytery dis- 
cussed the advisability of adopting the ‘‘ interlocutory sys- 
tem,”’ in allowing reports of what is done at the meetings to 
become public. This system is described as requiring re 
porters who may be present to agree not to publish any- 
thing not approved of by an officer of the Presbytery called 
the Interlocutor. 

—The new French Presbyterian church in Sixteenth 
Street, New York City, was dedicated Sunday. At the 
morning service Eugene Roberts, the treasurer of the 
church, and who has been connected with it since its organ- 
ization in 1849, read a historical sketch. In the evening 
addresses were made by the Rev. Dr. John Hall, the Rev 
Dr. Van Dyke, and Rev. Henry Le Grand Lienard, the 
pastor. 

—Memortial services were held Sunday night in the East 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, in memory of the Rev. 
J. Hyatt Smith, who was its pastor for three years. 

—An extension, larger than the original building, has 
been added to the Trinity Baptist Church in Brooklyn. The 
total cost of the extension has been $6,500. It was dedicated 
on Tuesday and Wednesday last. 

—The Italian Episcopal Church of St. Michael was dedi- 
cated in Brooklyn Sunday. The services in the morning, in 
Italian, were conducted by the Rev. Alberto Pace. The 
evening services, in English, were conducted by the Rey. 
Dr. James H. Darlington, of Christ Church, in Bedford 
Avenue, who will exercise a supervisory charge of the new 
undertaking. 

—Henry Ward Beecher has not lost his sense of humor. 
He says some of his brethren love him, pray for him, and 
despitefully use him. 

—On atablet erected in the 8t. Cloud Presbyterian Church, 
Orange, N. J., is the inscription: ‘‘ I have fought the good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith.” 
The tablet is in memory of the late General McClellan, who 
was an elder in the church. 

—On December 15 the City Mission chose a board of fifty 
directors, the Rev. Charles H. Burr, the Rev. A. W. Halsey, 
the Rev. John T. Wilds, the Rev. James H. Hoadley, the 
Rev. Josiah Strong, John Paton, Peter Donald, and Con- 
stant A. Andrews being new members. The society re- 
elected the executive committee and the officers of last 
year. 

—Within the last twenty years Mr. George W. Childs, of 
Philadelphia, has presented over two hundred big and val- 
uable Bibles to churches, schools, and societies. 

—The matters of disagreement between the trustees of the 
First Union Presbyterian Church of New York City and 
their pastor, the Rev. W. F. Crafts, have been submitted to 
the Presbytery. We understand that the dissatisfaction of 
some of the trustees is dus solely to Mr. Crafts’s action in 
regurd to the church extension and the business matters 
connected therewith. 

—The running of stages on Fifth Avenue in New York 
City is opposed by many residents and church-going people 
onthe ground that the stages require about 250 men to 
work the whole Sabbath for fifty-two Sabbaths in the year, 
equivalent to 13,000 days’ work. 

—The “‘ Old Salem ’’ Church of Blairsville, Pa., celebrated 
its centennial on November 10. The Rev. Dr. T. R Ewing 
(pastor) presided. Most of the original members were 
descendants of Scotch-Irish. They built a log church at the 
foot of a hill called ‘‘ Sugar Loaf,” and worshiped there. 
In 1848 the church lost its house of worship by fire, and a 
brick church was then built. 

—The new chapel of St. Luke’s Church, Brooklyn, is 
nearly ready for occupation. It will cost about $20,000. 

—A new Baptist enterprise has been started in the upper 
part of this city by the Rev. T. A. K. Gessler, formerly of 
Brooklyn. It is hoped that a society wiil be organized and 
a church erected before long. 

—Since the offer of $10,000 was made to the Rev. Dr. 
Buckley for the Methodist Hospital in Brooklyn, providing 
$50,000 were raised from outside sources, a check for $5,000 
has been handed to Dr. Buckley, and the Rev. George P. 
Maine has collected $5,000 more. 

—A new Congregational church was received into fellow- 
ship by a council of churches at Richmond Hill, L. L., 
December 14. It will be known as the Union Church. 

—A correspondent from the Bible House of this city writes : 
‘*A company of fifty colored people fromm North Carolina 
are detained in this city, awaiting passage for Liberia. 
They are poor, and in great need of clothing, of which any 
description and size would be most acceptable, if sent to 
them, care of Mrs. E. Moore, 227 Mercer Street.”’ 

—The Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby is to preach a series of 
sermons in the Fourth Aveuue Church, this city, on the 
subject, ‘‘The Nations with whom the Heathen Came in 
Contact.’’ 

—A union mass-meeting of the Westminster Presbyterian, 
South Congregational, Episcopal Church of Our Saviour, 
Middle Reformed Tabernacle, and Strong Place Baptist 
Churches of Brooklyn, N. Y., was held in the last-named 
church last Sunday evening. Addresses were made by Dr. 
A. H. Moment, Dr. A. J. Lyman, Dr. N. E. Wood, and 
others. 

—The Rev. Nathan E. Wood, D.D., lately of Chicago, 
was formally received as pastor of the Strong Place Baptist 
Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., on December 15, by what is 
known as a *‘ recognition’ service. 

—A press dispatch from Pittsburg, Pa., says: ‘‘ The spirit 
of Hebrew reform has taken a strong foothold in this city, 
and the question of inaugurating Sunday services at the 
Eighth Street Synagogue is now being discussed by some of 
its members. Even some of those known as Orthodox Jews 
are also in favor of holding services on the Christian Sab- 
bath, and a convention will be held in a few weeks to take 
definite action on the question. It is the intention to con- 
tinue Saturday’s services as usual for the benefit of the 
Orthodox Hebrews,” 





—The first Christian burial of a Chinaman in Pittsburg 
took place lately. The services were held in the chapel of 
a Presbyterian church. The dead man was Yee Hing, who 
had committed suicide, and the Rev. Dr. McKibben said 
that he had ro doubt that he had been driven mad by the 
persecutions of the heathen Chinese of the city, who 
practically ostracize their countrymen who profess Chris 
tianity. 

—The new Church of the Ascension (Episcopal), Philadel 
phia, Pa., was opened for service for the first time on De- 
cember 12. The rector, the Rev. G. W. Hodge, preached 
the dedicatory sermon. Special services were continued 
throughout the week. 

—In Philadelphia, on December 13, a meeting was held of 
the Central Committee on City Evangelization, at which a 
circular was adopted for general distribution explaining 
the nature of the movement and describing the special serv- 
ices and house-to-house visitation which it-is proposed to 
carry out. 

THE WEST AND SOUTH. 

—The Supreme Court of Michizan has decided in a 
‘Salvation Army ”’ case th ta city ordinance providing that 
**no person or persons, assocta'ion or organization, shall 
march, parade, ride, or drive in or upon orthrough the pub- 
lic streets of a city with musical instruments, banners, flags, 
torches, flambeaux, or while singing or shouting, without 
having first obtained the consent of the Mayor or Common 
Council of said city,’’ is unreasonable and invalid, because 
it oppresses what is in general perfectly lawful, and leaves 
the power of permitting or restraining processions to an un- 
delegated official discretion. 

—The Rev. Dr. Wiiliarm H. Roberts, until recently of 
Princeton College, was on December 14 installed as a pro- 
fessor in Lane Seminary, Cincinnatl, Ohio. 

—We learn from the office of the International Committee 
that, in accordance with the invitation of the San Francisco 
Association, the twenty seventh international convention of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations will be held in that 
city, early in May, 1887. 

—The mandate of Archbishop Elder (R. C.), of Cincinnati, 
that Catholics should hereafter cease to take part in the 
musical services of Protestant and Jewish churches cailed 
forth a reply from Rabbi Wise, of the Plum Street Syna- 
gogue of C ncinnati, who protested against what he con- 
sidered interference with personal freedom and a narrow- 
ness of rel!gious view. 

—A union church has been built and dedicated in Dalley, 
Mich., of which the local papers say that it represents no 
denomination, “not a member of any church bei-g con- 
nected with the work.”’ 

—In sixty-eight Protestant Episcopal dioceses of Mary- 
land, outside of Baltimore and Washington, the average 
salary of the clergy, according to a printed report, is $752. 
In twenty-two feebler parishes it is only $477, including aid 
from the mission committee. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

—A. D. Draper, of Bergen, N. Y., has declined a call to the 
Skaneateles Presbyterian Church. 

—W.H. Dowden, of Kawley, Mass., has received a call from 
South Deerfield. 

—Thomas R. Bacon, of New Haven, Conn., has become editor 
of the ‘** New Englander.” 

—E. T. Pitts, of Piymouth, Mass., has received a call to Buena 
Vista. 

—E. A. Reed will be installed as pastor of the Second Church 
of Holyoke. Mass , December 28. 

—J F. Bacon accepts a call to Topeka, Kan. 

—E. E. Scoville accepts a call to the Union Church in Cleve 
land, O 

—J. A. Buswell was recently ordained at East Lake, Mich. 

—T. W. Haven has received a call from the church at Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

—W.C. Stiles, formerly of St. Louis, was installed over the 
church at Pittsfield, N. H., December 16. 

—H. A. Campbell, of Agawam, Mass 
First Church at Montague, Mass. 

—E. R. Drake, of Northfield, Mass , accepts a call to West Rut- 
land, Vt. 


, accepts a call to the 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

—James O. Averill died at Rockaway, N. J., on December 16. 

—John F. Scott was ordained and Installed over the church 
at Slatington, Pa. 

—J. W. Reese, of Ellsworth, Ohio, has received a call to 
Girard, Pa. 

—F. T. Holt, of Winne City, Ind., has received a call to 
Decatur. 

—Carson Reed, of Stanburg, Mo., accepts a call to the churches 
of Gran 1City and Knox, 


—J. F. Patterson, of Finleyville, Pa., accepts a call to the 
Sixth Church of Pittsburg. 
EPISCOPAL, 
—George H. Chadwell, of the Church of the Redeemer, Morris 


town, N. J., died suddenly last week, 

—W. M. Barker, of Washington, D, C., has been chosen rector 
of St. Luke’s Church, Baltimore, Md. 

—E. C, Paget will become rector of Trinity Church, Muscatine, 
Iowa. 

—George W. Hinkle, rector of St. Luke's Church, Jackson, 
Tenn., has resigned, 

—G. F. Degen has become rector of St. John’s Church, Fort 
Smith, Ark. 

OTHER CHURCHES, 

—Stephen Wentworth Brooke, of England, has received a call 
from the First Unitarian ' hurch of Boston, Mass. 

—J. J. Hight, D. D., assistant editor of the * Western Christian 
Advocate,” died in Cincinnati, Ohio, of paralysis, on Decem- 
ber 17, 

—J. B. Connell, of the Baptist church, Moodus, Conn., has ac- 
cepted a call to Cromwell. 

—J A. Singmaster, of Macungis, Pa., accepts a call to St. 
Matthew's English Lutheran Church, New York City. 

—James Wolfenden, of the Baptist church at Lockwood, N. Y., 
has resigned, and accepts a call to the Fourth Church at Chi- 
cago, ll, 
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o0oKks and Glutuors. 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 

Scribner's Magazine —If hearty words of commenda- 
tion by the press and an immediate sale of extraordinary 
size be any indications of successful achievement, the 
new monthly ts already fairly launched on the tide of 
popularity. A close examination of the initial number 
fully confirms the favorable impressions formed from 
preliminary announcements, Of the general scope and 
design of the magazine we spoke at some length 
editorially last week. It fills a distinct place of {ts own ; 
it is literary in tone in the broadest and best sense ; it {fs 
high in its standard, and admirable in its execution ; ft 
is notably even in its excellence. In this, the first, issue 
there is no paper that canno’ be read with interest and 
pleasure by the man of ordinary culture and education, 
while it is a'so true that a wide variety of tastes are 
provided with a judiciously selected varlety of topics. 

In outward appearance the magazine {s in good taste, 
simple, free from showiness, but bold and clear in type 
and makeup. The illustrations, if not elaborate works 
of art, are yet drawn and engraved by artists of note, 
and, above all, they illustrate The table of contents 
contains the names of many of our recogniz3d best 
magazine writers, and of one or two new ones from 
whom much fs hoped. It should be added that there 
is ample evidence in the announcements for coming 
issues that the merit of the periodical is to increase 
rather than dimin!sh, that the first number is an average 
one, not an extraordinary and spasmodic effort. 

Glancingina brief and cursory way at the principsl 
articles, we find in the first of the pspers on ‘‘ The Slege 
and Commune of Parle,” by the Hon. E. B. Washburne, 
a graphic and well written account of the stirring 
scenes in Paris at the downfail of the Empire. We ex- 
tract a single passage describing the remarkable excite- 
ment caused by a cruel hoax immediately after the battle 
of Weissenbourg, a striking illustration of the public 
excitement and lack of balance at the time: 

** At about noon on Saturday one of the most remarkable 
of those events took place which show how easily large 
masse3 of people may be imposed upon and deceived. At 
twelve o'clock there was assembled, as usual at that hour, 
a great crowd of people in front of the Bourse. It was then 
that a man in the uniform of a courier, or messenger, rode 
up in front of the Bourse where the crowd had assembled, 
and delivered into the hands of a person, who was evidently 
his confederate, what he pretended was an cfilicial dispatch, 
which gave an account of a great battle having been fought 
in which the French were victorious, taking forty guns and 
twenty-five thouzand prisoners, among whom was included 
the Crown Prince. A spark of fire falling upon a magaz'ne 
could hardly have produced a greater explosion. The as- 
sembled multitude broke out into the wildest shouts, and 
the contents of the dispatch were repeated from mouth to 
mouth, and men ran in every direction communicating the 
joyful intelligence. The people rushed into the streets ; the 
tricolor was everywhere displayed; men embraced and 
kissed each other, shedding tears of joy ; shouts, vocifera- 
tions, and oatbs filled the air, and such a deliriam was 
mever before witnessed. Rue Richelieu, the Boulevards of 
Montmartre and the Italiens, and the Rue de la Paix were 
filled with people singing the Marseillaise. Everybody de- 
clared that the news was true ; the official report hed been 
seen and closely scanned, and there could be no doubt of its 
correctness. Madame Sass, a distinguished opera-singer, 
was found in the street, and the crowd insisted upon her 
singing the Marseillaise from her carriage, which she did 
three times amid transports of enthusiasm. In another 
part of the streets the multitude forced another distinguished 
singer to mount to the top of an omnibus, also to sing the 
Marseillaise. 

** Soon the furor of the enthusiasm began to abate; and 
some persons were wise enough to suggest that it would be 
well to inquire more particalarly into the news, and to see 
whether or not it should be confirmed. The result of the 
inquiry was that it was a stupendous hoax. The songs 
at once ceased, the flags were taken in, and the 
victims of the canard began to feel indignant. As the 
affair originated at the Bourse, the cry was raised in the 
crowd ‘ « la Bourse !’ and away the people went, breathing 
vengeance against the money-changers and speculators, who, 
it was alleged, had taken advantage of the false report to 
get the benefit of a rise of about four per cent. in the stocks. 
Never were money-changers more summarily driven out of 
their tempies. In a few moments all persons in the Bourse 
were expelled, some of whom, it was said, were thrown 
head and heels out of the windows and doors.” 

Another paper of reminiscence is that giving us 
«* Gilmpses at the Dlerles of Gouverneur Morris.” The 
shrewd wit and clever pictures of social life and char. 
acter in the Paris of the Revolution to be found in the 
diary of the old diplomatist were well worth extracting, 
and are presented io p'quant literary form by his de- 
ecendant. The other more serious articles of the num- 
ber are: ‘‘ Our Defenseless Coasts,” by Captain F. V. 
Greene, who writes vigorously and with some novel 
suggestions ;.‘‘ Tue Bay lonian Seals,” by Dr. W. H. 
Ward, which js not without popular as well as antt- 
quarian interest ; and an important paper on Socialism 
by Professor Francis A. Walker. This {ast article is 
ne of analytis and discrimination rather than of advo- 








cacy. In several points Professor Walker is decidedly 
conservative, yet he shows clearly and effectively the 
absurdity of condemning a theory irrevocably by attach- 
ing the word ‘‘soclalistic” to it. We reproduce what 
he has to say on the natlonalization of the land. It 
has snecial interest as the utterance of one generally 
recogn'zed as one of our foremost economists : 

‘‘T think I hear one-half my readers exclaim, ‘The na- 
tionalization of the land! Surely, that is Communism, and 
Communism of the rankest sort, and not 8 cialism at all !’ 
while the other half say, ‘ Socialistic indeed! Well, if the 
man who advocates the nationalization of the land is not to 
be called a Socialist out and out, whom shall we call Social- 
ists?’ To these imagined expressions of dissent I reply 
that the project for the nationalization of the land, as ex- 
plained by John Stuart Mill, fur example, has not the faint- 
est trace of a communistic savor ; and, secondly, whileit is 
highly socialistic, the man who advocates it is not for that 
reason alone to be classed as a Socialist, since he may be 
one who, in all other respects, holds fully and strongly to 
individual initiative enterprise in industry. He might, con- 
ceivably, beso strenuous an advocate of Laissez Faire as 
to oppose factory acts, public education, special immani- 
ties and privileges to savings banks, or even free roads and 
bridges, as too socialistic for his taste. 

‘* There is a substantially unanimous consent among all 
publicists that property in land stands upon a very differ- 
ent basis from property in the products of labor. 

** Nothing has ever been adduced to break the force of 
Mr. Mill’s demonstration that a continualiy increasing value, 
in any progressive State, is given to the land through the 
exertions and sacrifices of the community as a whole. 

“If private property in land has been created and has 
been freed from the obligation to contribute that unearned 
increment to the treasury, this has been done solely as a 
matter of political and economic expediency. The man who 
proposes that, with due compensation for existing rights, 
all future enbansement of the value of land, not due to dis 
tinct applications of labor and capital in its improvement, 
shall go to the State, by such fiscal means as may be deemed 
most advantageous to ali concerned, is not to be called a 
Communist. He only claims that the community as a 
whole shall possess and enjoy that which the community as 
a whole has undeniably created. The Communist is a man 
who claims that the community shall possess and enjoy 
that which individuals have created. 

“So far as England and the United States are concerned, 
the project for the nationalization of the land, notwithstand 
ing the tremendous uproar it has created, especially in the 
former country, does not appear to me in any high degree 
formidable. Doubtless in England, where an aristocratic 
holding of the land prevails, this agitation will induce seri- 
ous efforts to create a peasant proprietorship. It is, also, 
not improbable that the discussion regarding the tenure of 
the soil will lead to additional burdens being imposed upon 
real estate. Yet the advantages attending private owner- 
ship, notwithstanding the admitted fact that the system 
sacrifices, in its very beginning, the equities of the subject 
matter, are so manifest, so conspicuous, so vast, that there 
seems little danger that the schemes of Messrs. Mill, Wal- 
lace, and George will ever come to prevail over the plain, 
frank, blunt common sense of the Eaglish race.”’ 

In fiction we have the first part of what promises to 
be a charming story of old New York by Mr. H. C 
Bunner, an installment of a serial by a new writer, 
Harold Frederic, and short stories by Thomas A. 
Janvier and Margaret Crosby. The last gives us an 
exquisitely finished and pathetic tale; Mr. Janvier, best 
known as a teller of bright and quaintly humorous 
stories, here relates a story of deep passion and tragedy. 
We confess that we like him better in his first charac 
ter. The poetry of the number is not remarkable. The 
writers are Austin Dobson, Arlo Bates, and Maybury 
Fieming. i 

Lippincott’s Magazine.—Pursuing its plan of giving a 
complete story of some length, the magazine publishes 
this month a short novel by Julian Hawthorne, with 
the odd title ‘‘Sinfire.” It is decidedly original, and 
will repay reading. Sidney Luska furnishes a short 
story, painful in its pathos, but artistic ina high de 
gree. Wali Whitman, in ‘‘ My Book and I,” talks of 
the future and the intent of ‘‘ Leaves of Grass,” show- 
ing beyond doubt a high ideal and a distinct moral pur- 
pose, however much one may cvatemn certain of his 
methods. Miss C.eveland’s long poem contains some 
excellent ethical advice ; the less said of it as poetry the 
better. Barrett Wendell gives a picture of ‘‘ Social 
Life at Harvard.” Mr. Edgar Fawcett ‘‘ talks back” at 
the critics, under the aggressive title, “‘ Should Critics 
be Gentlemen ?” Mr. W.H. Babcock discusses the 
George movement, finds it unpromising, and believes in 
the perfect right of eoclety to deal with inheritance 
and testamentary disposition, and that in that direction 
the remedy for existing evils should be found. 


THE NICENE FATHERS,' 

This series follows and is uniform with the Library of 
the Ante-Nicene Fathers heretofore noticed in these col- 
umns, The entire work when completed will constitute 
a select library of the Nicene and post-Nicene Fathers 
of the Christian Church, and will embrace in about 








3s A Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the 
Christian Church. Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. (Christian 
Literature Co.) Volumel.: Zhe Confessions and Letiers of St, 
Augustine, with a Sketch of his Life and Work, 





twenty-five large volumes the most important works 
of the Greek fathers from Eusebius to Photius, and of the 
Latin fathers from Ambrose to Gregory the Great. The 
present serles opens with S:. Augustine, and will be fol- 
lowed by the works of St. Chrysostom and the church 
history of Eusebius. The editor defines his purpose to 
be “to furnish minfsters and intelligent Jaymen 
who have no access to the original texts, or are not suf- 
ficiently familiar with ecclesfastical Greek and Latin, 
with a complete apparatus for the study of anclent 
Christianity.” The famous Oxford Library of the Fathers 
undertaken by Dr. Pusey, with the ald of Dr. Kebleand 
Dr. Newman, has been placed at the disposal of the pub- 
lishers of the present serles, which will bring within 
reach of American clergymen a treasury, not only of 
history but of thought and of interpretation, to which 
only those have heretofore had access who live near the 
large libraries. The- present theological controversies 
give a spec‘al interest and a special importance to this 
publication. To suppose that the issue, or rather the 
multifarious issues, between the ‘‘ old” and the ‘‘new ” 
theology sre merely personal and provincial, that the 
“‘new theology,” so called, is a single pet dogma of a 
particular professor or faculty, that {t has popped up in 
New England during the last few years, and grown as 
rapidly as Jonah’s gourd, to die as quickly, {s to entirely 
misunderstand the current and course of Christ!an 
thought from the days of the Apostle Paul to the present 
time. We need not suppose, with some German scholars, 
that there was any such division between Pauline and 
Petrine theologians as they have imagined, and that 
particular books in the New Testament were written for 
polemic purposes {n a theological controveray. But the 
most casual and careless reading of Paul’s epistles 
makes it clear that there were two partles even in the 
apostolic church ; a conservative, represented rather by 
James than by Peter, and a progressive or radical, repre- 
sented by Paul; one almost wholly Hebrew, the other 
with a large infusion of Greek thought. These two 
streams of influence, the conservative and the progress- 
ive, have continued in the Christian Churcb, and in every 
branch of the Christian Church, from that day to this. 
He who desires to comprehend in a large way the cur- 
rents of Christian thought {n America fn the nineteenth 
century must know something of the great thinkers of 
the Nicene and of the post-Nicene epoch. He must 
know, at least in a measure, the mind of Origen, of 
Augustine, and of Chrysostom, to say nothing of other 
and less influential minds in these formative periods of 
the Christian Church. 

Nor Js this less important for the student of the Bible 
than for the student of philosophy. No man {fs 
thoroughly acquatnted with the spirit of the Blble who 
looks at it simply through the atmosphere of one age 
orone school. If he studies it only as it is interpreted 
by modern Biblical scholars, whose methods of inter- 
pretation are largely derived from the minute scholar- 
ship of Germany, he will get one impression; if he 
studies {t through the English divines of the seventeenth 
century he will get another impression ; if he reads it 
through the smoke of the battle of the Reformation, as it 
is interpreted to him by Calvin and by Luther, he will 
derive a third impression ; if he investigates it under 
the teaching of the Fathers, under what {s called 
patristic commentaries, he will get a fourth impres 
sion; a large, broad, catholic impression he will 
get only as he knows something of the best mind 
of the church in its reading of the Scripture in 
all these ages. We should be sorry to see the 
Christian ministry lay aside its Meyer, its Godet, and 
{ts Alford for Augustine and Carysostom, But if we 
had the means at our command we should like to put 
into the library at least of every scholarly minister, in 
addition to Meyer and Alford, to Matthew Henry and 
to Scott, some at least of the Biblical commentaries of 
Calvin and of Luther, and some of those of the early 
Fathers. We hope the Christian Literature Publishing 
Company will meet with all the success their enter- 
prise deserves, and we scarcely know how to phrase our 
wish in more generous proportions, 





NEW TESTAMENT LEXICON.'! 


Just a half-century has elapsed since Dr. Edward 
Robinson first published his ‘‘ Greek and English Lexicon 
of the New Testament,” the significance of which to the 
scholarship of that day was marked by its speedy repub- 
lication in Great Britain in three rival editions. The 
advance since made in this department of learning {s 
registered in Dr. Thayer's long-expected work, which, 
in its turn, is no less significant for the scholarship of 
to-day. Twenty-two years have elapsed since it was 
announced as in preparation. During this period 
Professor Grimm perfected his work in a new edition 
(1879), to the accuracy of which considerable contribu- 





1 A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament. Being Grimm's 
Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testamenti, Translated, Revised, and En- 
larged by Joseph Henry Thayer, D.D., Bussey Professor of New 
Testament Criticism and Interpretation in the Divinity School of 
Harvard University, (New York ; Harper & Brothers.) 
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tloas were made from America. It {s this edition which 
Dr. Thayer has reproduced in English, with important 
additions. Among these are abundant references to the 
best commentaries, Bible dictionaries, and cyclopedias, 
discussions of synonyms, references to grammatical 
works both upon the sacred and the classic writers, and 
to the more noteworthy renderings of the Authoriz:d 
and the Revised Version. In the appendix an attempt 
has been made to classify the New Testament vocabulary 
under the heads of ‘‘ Later Greek,” *‘ Borrowed Words,” 
“ Biblical Greek,” and ‘* Words Pecullar to Individual 
New Testament Writers.” For the benefit espectally of 
beginners, whose wants have not been disregarded in 
other particulars, a list of verb-forms to the number of 
nearly seven hundred {s appended. 

Dr. Robinson’s Lexicon purposely undertook the in- 
terpretation of the more difficult passages, after the man- 
ner of a commentary. Professor Grimm, and Dr. 
Thayer after him, more rigidly observe the distinction 
between the lexlcographer and the exegete, but en- 
deavor by references to direct the student to the sources 
requisite for a complete exposition of the Biblical con- 
tent of terms. In this respect Dr. Thayer’s adcitions 
are especially rich. We mark, for instance, the column 
and a balf of references and notes upon the word aion 
Other important additions appear in the citation of 
various readings, where Dr. Thayer has noted those of 
Tregelles and of Westcott and Hort, besides those of 
Griesbach, Lachman, and Tischen’orf, given by 
Professor Grimm. In the department of etymology, 
which is the least satisfactory part of Professor Grimm’s 
work, his statements are supplemented or corrected by 
references to the standard philologists. 

Such a lexicon is primarily intended for the average 
student, while, as a thesaurus of all learning upon its 
subject, it cannot fall to be valuable to the specialist 
and the expert. To the present volume, as the joint 
product of the best German and American scholorship, 
the judgment passed in Germany upon Professor 
Grimm’s work is most appropriate: ‘‘It is not only 
unquestionably the best among existing New Testa- 
ment lexicons, but, apart from all comparisons, it is a 
work of the highest intrinsic merlt.” 

We have compared Dr. Robinson’s and Dr. Thayer’s 
lexiconx—each the worthy exponent of the highest 
scholarship of its t!me—under such titles as Law, Lord, 
Justify, Righteousness, Son of God, etc., with thank- 
fulness for the richer exposition of the Biblical thought 
now placed within our reach. But we could not be 
equally content with the account given of Falth. Here, 
as it seems to us, the lexicographers bave perpetuated the 
old and mischievous misconception, so fruitful of for- 
malism and schisms, which regards falth, Christfan 
faith, as belief in a statement or a fact, rather than self- 
committal to a person. It is the intellectual element 
in faith which the Lexicon emphasiz3s—‘‘the convic- 
tion that ”—rather than the ethical, emotional, and per- 
sonal, which is given a secondary rank. This is the 
more remarkable because the Lexicon itself very prop- 
erly reverzes this rank when giving account of the cog- 
nate verb delieve (pisteno). In our opinion, Christianity 
will never rid itself of some of its most grievous incum- 
brances until Christian thought has more thoroughly 
unlearned its mistakes concerning the nature of the 
fundamental demand of Christ for faith. 


"ART MAGAZINES. 


Among the fitting presents for the Christmas season of 
the year none is more fitting than one which comes as a 
visitor every month to the household, and thus gives twelve 
Christmas greetings instead of one; and of such monthly 
visitors none is perhaps more distinctively worthy to be ap- 
pointed to such a service than an art magazine. The 
“‘ Portfolio,” edited by Philip Gilbert Hamerton (Macmillan 
& Co.) is especially notable for its fine etchings. ‘‘The 
Imagination in Landscape Painting,’’ of which we have 
already given notice in our book columns, is reprinted from 
this magazine. 

The ** Magazine of Art’? (Cassell & Co.) is somewhat 
more popular in its scope, and covers a widerrange. It may 
be said, indeed, to include the whole cycle of art—fine wood 
engravings, occasional etchings, reproductions of bas- 
reliefs and statuary, fine specimens of ceramics, and even 
curiosities in furniture and ladies’ dress. It has published 
during the past year some specially interesting English 
interiors. 

“The Art Journal’ (J. 8. Virtue & Co.) covers much the 
same ground as the ‘ Magazine of Art.’”’? The two may be 
fairly characterized as competing periodicals. Possibly the 
“« Art Journal” pays a little more attention to current events 
in art life ; thus, last year it devoted one double number large- 
ly to the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, of which it gave 
the reader a very admirable idea. Either one of these peri- 
odicals is an art education. We can hardly say as much of 
the two American art periodicals which lie on our table. 
The single number of “The Studio” contains but slight 
illustrated matter, and is rather a pamphlet of ar: notes 
than an art magazine. And the first number of ‘* American 
Art’? (American Art Magazine Co.) contains nothing that 
cn really be called beautitul or fine in an art point of view 
—only some curiosities—and gives an impression, when 
compared with the English magazines, of being cheaply 


gotten up, 





The Crisis of Missions ; or, The Voice Out of the Cloud. By 
the Rev. Artbur Pierson, D.D. (New York: Robert Carter 
& Bros.) A stirring and inspiring book. The design of the 
author is to point the churches to the open doors that con- 
front us in almost every nation on earth, and to arouse a 
new ardor to enter them in far larger numbers than ever 
before. He passes from land to land of heathendom—the 
East Indies, Burmah, Siam, Japan, China, Corea, Africa, 
through Turkey, Papal lands of Europe and North and 
South America—showing how barriers that seemed high and 
strong as the walls of Jericho have fallen as flat as they; 
recounts woman’s work for woman, and then proceeds to 
discuss the aspect and prospect in general, with the un- 
heeded signals and the dangers that beset the missionary 
enterprise in what he regards as the present crisis of its 
progress. Ina chapter on the ‘‘ Leaven of a New Theology” 
be informs us that this ‘‘ will in part account for the shame- 
ful apathy and lethargy that allow a thousand millions of 
human beings to live and die without the Gospel’’ ‘There 
is a widespread hope of a probation after death, . . . which 
is the devil’s masterpiece of strategy to keep the hosts of 
God within the walls of luxurious indolence.’’ The author 
seems to go on the assumption that every relaxation of the 
ancient, notion that heathen who have never heard of Christ 
on earth are doomed from the moment of death to endless tor- 
ment must issue in a loss of missionary zeal. But facts are 
equarely opposed to this theory. It is beyond question that 
when the American Board of Missions was organiz: d, in 1810, 
the view just mentioned was universally held by ourchurches 
It is equally beyond qvestion that that dogma is held to-day 
by very few of the supporters of the Board. The majority 
are neither Universalists nor Restorationists nor adherents 
of the Andover theory ofa probation beyond the grave; but 
the transfer of emphasis from the sovereignty to the benevo- 
lence of God has led to more careful Biblical study, and a 
rejection, even by conservative thinkers, of the view held 
seventy-six years ago. Yet, parallel with this alleviation of 
the old sternness of dogma, the tide of missionary zeal and 
effort has been steadily rising. The fact is, this zeal de- 
pends, not on ideas of eschatolegy, but on consecrated 
Christian character. A church with that will bea missionary 
church ; one without that, though it should take all Calvin’s 
Institutes for its creed, will do little to save men. 

Their Pilgrimage. By Charles Dudley Warner. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers ) No more entertaining travel- 
ing companions for a tour of pleasure resorts could be 
wished for than those who in Mr. Warner’s pages chat and 
laugh and skim the cream of all the enjoyment to be found 
from Mount Washington to the Sulphur Springs. It needs 
a deft and light hand, like the present author's, to prevent 
a series of papers like these from degenerating into mere 
descriptive articles, or, on the other hand, from losing sight 
of the main design in developing the plot of the story. We 
need hardly say that Mr. Warner has succeeded admirably 
in preserving the proper balance. His pen-pictures of the 
characters typical of each resort, of the manner of life fol- 
lowed at each, of the humor and absurdities peculiar to 
Saratoga, or Newport, or Bar Harbor, as the case may be, 
are as good-natured as they are clever. The satire, when 
there is any, isof the mildest, and the general tone is that 
of one glad to look on the brightest side of the cheerfal, 
pleasure seeking world with which he mingles. The thread 
of plot which rans through these sketches of travel and 
resort-seeking is well managed and ingeniously followed 
out. In Mr. Reinhart the author has an assistant who has 
done with his pencil almost exactly what Mr. Warner has 
accomplished with his pen. His drawings are spirited, 
catch with wonderful success the tone and costume of each 
place visited, and abound in good-natured fun. 


We have received too late for notice among holiday books 
a very attractive portfolio of Plastic Sketches, by J. G. and 
J. F. Low, from the press of Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
These sketches, of which there are about forty, reproduce 
the designs which have already become familiar through 
the original tiles made at the Low manufactory in Chelsea. 
Mr. Arthur Osborne, the artist whose work is represented 
here, has been very successful in making effective use of 
the materials at his command, and, although necessarily 
circumscribed by the conditions under which he has worked, 
he has succeeded in bringing out a very delightful and in- 
teresting series. These tiles are no doubt familiar to most 
of our readers, and it is hardly necessary to characterize at 
length the designs which are brought out in low relief npon 
them. One misses in these reproductions the beautiful 
glaze of the Low Pottery. But in spite of this loss the de- 
signs are extremely interesting, and many of them are very 
beautiful. They are contained in a portfolio, the satin 
covers of which are appropriately and tastefully decorated. 


Few modern publications have enjoyed a wider popularity 
or added more appreciably to the humor of life than the 
‘¢ Pickwick Papers.’’ It is now fifty years since the record 
of the famous Pickwick Club was given to the world, and 
Macmillan & Co. have very appropriately celebrated its 
semi-centennial by the publication of the Jubilee dition of the 
Pickwick Papers, in two volumes, bound in green cloth. 
Nothing could be more appropriate than the printing, illus- 
tration, and general make-up of these two volumes. The 
name of Charles Dickens the younger appears on the title- 
page as an editor; an introduction is given in which the 
story of the illustration of the original papers as they ap- 
peared in serial form is told ; the original dedication to Tal- 
ford, the original preface, and other matters of interest, are 
reproduced, so as to give the work that completeness which 
such an edition ought to possess. 


The Beecher Book of Days: Selections for Each Day in the 
Year and for the Birthdays of Distinguished Persons. Compiled 
from the worksof Henry Ward Beecher. Edited by Eleanor 
Kirk and Caroline B, LeRow. (Cassell & Co.) Mr. Beecher 
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bas 80 many qualities for which he is eminent tbat the epi 
grammatic element in his style has hardly been adequately 
recognized. We doubt, however, whether there is any 
master of the English language, except perhaps Fmerson, 
who has packed as much in a small compass and as 
frequently as Mr. Beecher. His sermons glisten with 
diamonds. The editors of this little book have gathered the 
diamonds out and presented them here. There is scarcely 
a selection in the book more than four lines in length. The 
adaptation to special birthdays is often very good. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Stepniak is engaged upon a novel of Russian life. 

—It is said in a California paper that Mr. H. H. Bancroft’s 
library relating to the Pacific coast is for sale, the price 
being $250 000. 

—Funk & Wagnalls have jast published two new stories 
by Jalian Hawthorne—‘‘The Trial of Gideon” and the 
“* Countess Almira’s Murder.”’ 

—‘* Practical American Cookery,’’ by Juliet Corson, pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead & Co., is a book which is likely to 
attract wide attention from housekeepers. 

—White, Stokes & Allen have issued Palgrave's ‘ Coilec- 
tion of the Lyrical Poems of Tennyson’’ in parchment 
covers—a very tasteful volume, containing some of the best 
poetry of the century. 

—The latest volume in the admirable series of the ‘‘ Story 
of the Nations,’’ now in course of publication by G. P. Pat 
nam’s Sons, New York, is entitled ‘‘ Tae Moorsin Spain,” by 
Stanley Lane-Poole. 

—John B. Alden, of this city, is making a very creditable 
edition of Guizot's ‘‘History of France,” at avery low 
price. The volumes are bound in half morccco, the paper 
is of good quality, and the type is clear. 

—The new weekly literary publication to be brought out 
in this city by Mr. De Witt Seligman wil! be called *‘ The 
Epech.”” The first issue will appear next month. Mr. 
George Parsons Lathrop will, it is understood, ba the 
editor. 

—The Huguenot Society of America offers, through Mr. 
Thomas Whittaker, 100 copies of its ‘ Collections, Vol. I.’ 
The volame relates to the Old French Church in New York, 
with historical documents relating to the French Protestants, 
chiefly during the last century. 

—The German translation of the biography of Goethe, 
written by George Henry Lewes, has gone to its fifteenth 
edition, which has just been issued by a Stuttgart house. 
The work was first published thirty years ago. It has obv!- 
ously been very generally adopted ia Germany as a stand- 
ard life of the poet. 

—Sir Richard Barton, the African and Persian traveler 
and author, who holds the post of British Consul at Trieste, 
is reported to be dangerously ill and not expected to re- 
cover. Sir Richard recently published a literal translation 
from the Arabic of the ‘‘ Arablan Nigh’s.”’ He is said tobe 
the only European living who has visited Mecca. 

—A fine collection of choice recent poems by young peo- 
ple, including specimens from Whittier, Holmes, Bryant, 
Tennyson, and many other famous American and English 
poets, has just been issued by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, 
under the title of “* The Young Folks’ Golden Treasury of 
Poems.”’ 

—Mr. Edward I. Stevenson, who is preparing a life of 
Charles Brockden Brown, has discovered some interesting 
manuscript journals in the course of his researches. They 
were written by Dr. Elihu H. Smitb, who lived in New York 
about 1795, and are said to constitute a valuable literary 
history of the period. Mr. Stevenson hopes ultimately to 
edit them. 

—The Christmas cards of L. Prang & Co. for the present 
season seem to us to show a decided advance over the pub- 
lications of other years. The designs are more varied and 
appropriate, and the workmanship, beth in color and print- 
ing, is more tasteful and artistic. If the Christmas card is 
to live, it will live only because its artistic quality preserves 
it. Prang & Co. evidently appreciate this, and are advanc- 
ing their standards to meet the educated public taste. 

—The editor of ‘‘ Outing’’ begins to entertain fears of the 
safety of his correspondent, Mr. Thomas Stevens, who is 
attempting to make the tour of the world on a bicycle. He 
was last heard from at Hong Kong, and expected to arrive 
at Shanghai about November 1. Mr. Bigelow says that in 
Persian and Afghanistan towns mobs used to throw stones 
at Stevens and attack him, and that the only thing he feared 
was meeting mobs outside the town. It is possible that 
such a mob in China may have molested oreven killed him. 

—An English gentleman writes from Lisbon of the con- 
dition of Henry Fielding’s grave, which he recently visited : 
‘To our astonishment and shame we found that not only 
was the tomb itself uncared for and overgrown, and the in- 
scription in some places almost obliterated, but that the 
cemetery in which it stands—which, from the point of view 
of the arboricuiturist, would amply repay all the care and 
skill a landscape gardener could bestow upon it—had been 
reduced by wanton neglect to a condition nothing short of 
disgraceful to those who are responsible for it.” 

— One of the latest ventures in journalism is avery prettily 
printed semi-monthly from the press of W. A. Wilde & Co.,, 
Boston. It has been felicitously christened ‘‘ Our Sunday 
Afternoon,” and its aim is to supply fresh, interesti: g, and 
appropriate reading for the Sunday afternoon at home 
among the children. If it is to sustain the level which it 
strikes in the first number, it will deserve the gratitude of 
fathers and mothers for successiully solving a very difficult 
problem. It is thoroughly religious without being at all 
pietistic. There is an excelient variety of matter, well 
printed, weil illustrated, aud well arranged. ‘ Our Sunday 
Afternoon,” we are confident, has a field which it will prove 
itself entirely worthy to fill and enlarge, Tne editors are 
Lillian W, Betts and Willis Boyd Allen, 
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Jnouirinc Rrienps. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chrie- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
«ther through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
@ \swer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 

I wish you would tellfyour readers exactly what are the doc- 
trines and principles of the Congregational denomination. Some 
of us are greatly perplexed by recent discussions on the subject. 

LayMAN. 

Congregationalism is properly a word descriptive of 
cturch polity, not of doctrinal belief. The Unitarians, 
Universalists, and Baptists, and some Methodists, are, in 
this ecclesiastical sense of the term, Congregationalists. But 
the word is generally used to designate a particular class of 
Congregationalists, called, to distinguish them from Uni- 
tarians and Universalists, Orthodox Congregationalists, or 
sometimes, in New England, the Orthodox merely. Used in 
this sense, the term Congregationalist sign'fics one who 
agrees in doctrinal belief with the Holy Catholic Church, 
who accepts, for example, the Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene 
Creed, who believes in the inspiration and authority of the 
Scriptures, the divinity of Jesus Christ, the miracles, the 
sinfulness and ruin of the human race, its redemption not 
only through the teachings but also through the life, suffer- 
ings, and death of Jesus Christ, the final judgment and the 
irreversible nature of its awards, the two sacraments of the 
church, ard liberty in the form of their administration. 
One who holds these doctrines is theologically a Congrega- 
tionalist, however little or much more‘he may hold —what- 
ever, for example, may be his philosophy of inspiration, or 
his opinion as to the relation of the historic fall to human 
history, or his theory of the atonement, or his views as to 
the intermediate «tate, or his preference as to infant or 
adult baptism. If, on the other hand, he holds that there 
is no need of any sacrifice for sin, he is a Unitarian Congre- 
gationalist ; if he holds that there is no final judgment with 
irrevocable awards, he is a Universalist Coneregationalist ; 
and if he holds that infant baptism is a violation of the 
divine order and evinces disloyalty to Christ, he is a Bap- 
tist Congregationalist. This paper is the confession of an 
Orthodox Congregationalist, as above defined. 

Ecclesiastically, the word Congregationalist distinguishes 
the person so entitled from other evangelical Christians by 
the views respecting church government which it imports. 
The Churchman, whether he be a Roman Catholic, an Epis- 
copalian, or a Presbyterian, holds that the New Testament 
contains, not only a revelation of the principles of divine 
life, but also a revelation of the true church order. He 
believes, not only that Jesus Chri3t established an invisible 
church upon the earth in establishing a communion of be- 
lievers, but also that he founded a visible organism, or, at 
least, gave the rules according to which such an organism 
must be both founded and regulated. The Churchman, 
accordingly, goes to the New Testament to find the pattern 
of his church order, if not to find the origin of his church 
organization. If he be not only a Churchman, but a High 
Churchman, he believes that Christ and his apostles not 
only indicated what must be the nature of a true church 
organization, but that he organized a church; that he 
meant that there should be one visible body; that, by a 
series of successive appointments, its authority has been 
handed down from the first century to the nineteenth; and 
that whatever orgauization does not both pattern after the 
orginal model thus set forth, and receive its authority from 
the original order thus founded, is nota church. It may be 
a useful philanthropic, missionary, or even Christian organ- 
ization, but it is not a church. The Congregationalist 
believes, on the other hand, that Jesus Christ founded no 
church organization ; that he founded the kingdom of God, 
and left his followers to found their own organizations in 
their own way; that for different epochs, different com- 
munities, and different exigencies, different methods of 
organization are necessary ; that the New Testament recog- 
nizes this necessity ; that liberty of organization is essential 
to efficiency of action ; and that the New Testament recog- 
nizes this necessity, and establishes for the children of God 
this liberty. He accordingly holds, as a fundamental and 
divine principle, that the disciples of Christ are under a 
Christian obligation to organize for Christian work and 
worship, and that such organization, if it possess the 
Christian faith, is a Christian church. He recognizes as a 
Christian church any such organization, whether it be 
Episcopal, Presbyterian, or Independent. He measures 
the church by its faith, not by its history or by its method 
cf government. But, as a second principle, founded in his 
own personal preference, not in any divine law which all 
Christian disciples must accept and obey, he chooses as his 
own order that which recognizes the independence of every 
such Christian organization for work and worship from all 
ecclesiastical authority exterior to itself, and the ecclesi- 
astical equality in every such Christian organization for 
work and worship of all members of adult age. Thus 
ecclesiastical Congregationalism recognizes three principles 
of churca order : 

First, the right and duty of Christians to form organiza- 
tions for Christian work and worship. 

Second, the wisdom of making every such local organi- 
zation independent of all foreign ecclesiastical authority. 

Third, the ecclesiastical equality of all the members of 
this spiritual democracy. 

To which we should add a fourth; namely, the duty of 
these independent and democratic churches to maintain 
fraternal and help{ul relations with one another. 

The first of these principles distinguishes Congregational- 
ism from the Papacy and historic Episcopacy ; the second 
and third from Presbyterianism and every form of Episco- 
pal supervision ; the fourth, from Independency. 

G. W. B.—Bacon's “ Dictionary of Boston” is published by 
Houghton, Mifiin & Co., Boston, 
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I have noticed so often your commendation of Jamieson, 
Fausrett, and Brown’s Commentary as a desirable one for ordl- 
nary readers and family use, that I inquired for it at the book- 
seller’s. I found that both editions shown me were of print 
too small for failing eyes. Can you tell me in your Inquiring 
Friends column whether an edition is published by any one 
with print of comfortable size, and whether, failing to obtain 
such, you would recommend Matthew Henry as the next best, 
for those who are not students and have limited time for read- 
ing? If so, you will oblige an OLp SUBSCRIBER. 

The J. B. Lippincott Co. publish an excellent edition in six 
volumes. Next to Jamieson, Fausset', and Brown’s, we are 
inclined to put the Bible Commentary (Scribners), or 
Ellicott’s Commentary (Dutton). Matthew Henry is adc. 
mirable as a commentary, but not as the commentary. It 
is somewhat antiquated, and it comments on Scripture 
rather than explains it. 


1. Tum desirous of procuring some cf Jacob Abbott's works 
for my little daughter, a thoughtful child of ten years, and wish 
to know what three or four you would recommend in such a 
case. Please state once more the publisher's address. 2. I should 
like to know your opinion in regard to the sending of children of 
nine or ten years tothe publicschool. Is not the system too com- 
prehensive? Does it not require too much confinement for a 
growing girl? Do you think it wiser for a mother to devote two 
or three hours daily to the education of a daughter at least to 
the age of twelve years, thus gaining more time for the child for 
outdoor exercise and the practice of home duties, and also 
making it possible for the mother to choose the child's 
associates! B. 

1. For a child of the age you mention we should recommend 
the ‘‘ Lucy Books,’’ published by T. Y. Crowell & Co., or 
the ‘‘ Harper Story Books,’ published by Harper & Bros. 
2. An intelligent, thoughtful mother who is in sympathy 
with her child is the best teacher a child can possibly have 
until it reaches its teens. A schoolis only to be accepted 
as a substitute and asa matter of necessity. 


If your correspondent, B. A. S., who asks for short French 
stories suitable for children, will write to W. R. Jenkins, §50 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, she will find what she wants at moderate 
prices. Let me specially recommend Conte’s Choises from Dau- 
det. A FRIEND. 


“Recent observations on I'ght, conducted on Mount Whitney, 
yield the curious result that the sun in reality is a bright blue 
color, and would so appear to the eye were it not for the filtra- 
tion of the light through our atmosphere, which by the different 
action on the various rays finally blends them into white light.” 
This is an extract from some periodical. Is it true? E. G. 


If the sun is blue, that is, gives forth blue rays only, 
whence come the other colors which are ‘ blended by our 
atmosphere ’’ into white ? 


Tn a recent issue H. B. R. wishes to know the authorship of the 
poem beginning: 
“When the lessons and tasks are ended 
And the school for the day is dismissed, 
And the little ones gather around me 
To bid me good-night and be kissed.” 
The morning after reading your paper I chanced to look overmy 
pattern bag, and, lo! on an old pattern I saw the lines I have 
qnoted. I am very far away, but if H. B. R. has not found the 
poem I will be glad to send ittoher. It is “* After School,”’ au- 
thor Charles Dickens; has eight verees, half of the first one 
being the above lines. E. D. M. 


Can any of your readers give me the author of the lines com- 
mencing— 
“In a valley, centuries ago’’? 
If I remember rightly, the name of the piece was “‘ The Pet- 
rified Fern.” 1.B& 


Can some one inform me how an olian harp can be made, 
or where they can be bought, and for what price? R. P. 


E. N. will find Everest’s ‘‘ Divine Demonstration,”’ published 
by Christian Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo., the best text-book 
for class-room, in my estimation, that can be had. oO. P. 


8. C., Silver City, New Mexico.—The address of the “Shut-In 
Society is 29 East Twenty-ninth Street, New York City. 








FACT AND RUMOR. 
There are 8 000 miles of overhead wires in London. 





A genius for statistics has figured out that 1,000,000 
doliar bills weigh 2 841 pounds, 


Including Princess Beatrice’s little Prince, now a 
month old, the total number of Queen Victoria’s direct 
descendants is now nine children, thirty-six grandchil 
dren, and five great-grandchildren. 


One of the queerest facts in the fire insurance busi- 
ness is that ice-houses are classed as ‘‘ extra hazardous,” 
and some insurance companies will not issue policies on 
them at any rate. 


A huge fron reservoir is being built at a remote spot 
in the outer harbor of Amsterdam for the storage of 
petroleum. It will be nearly thirty-tbree feet in diam- 
ater and of the same depth, and is calculated to hold 
1,740,000 gallons. 


By a decision in Chicago it appears that all news- 
papers, magazines, and other bulky matter left on top 
of a letter-box on account of being too big to be put in 
the slit, cannot be regarded as deposited in the mail, and 
he who steals it does not commit an offense against the 
United States. 


A small river of true ink, with which letters have been 
written, is one of the natural curiosities of Algeria. It 








is formed by the union of two rivulets, one of which is 





very strongly impregnated with iron, while the other 
has imbibed gallic acid from a great marsh through 
which it passes.—[Lowell Times. 


In China, as in all Eastern countries, the blind are 
pumerous ; and hitherto, so far as personal reading has 
been concerned, the Bible has not been for them. 
Moved by a desire to supply this want, the Rav. David 
Smith, of Grimeby, England, is engaged in bringing 
out an embossed Bible for the Chinese blind. 


Lately a redwood tree wis cut on the south fork of 
Elk River, Humboldt County, Cai, which was sawed 
into twenty-one cuts, four of which were sixteen feet 
long, twelve were twenty feet long, and five were 
twenty-four feet long, making the total length 424 feet. 
An accurate tally at the mill showed that the twenty 
one logs furnished 79 736 feet of lumber. 


There are in the nelghborhood of 130 foreign fron 
steamships running between the United States and vari- 
ous ports of Europe. Some of these cost not more than 
$250,000, and others cost as much as $1,500 000 each, so 
that a rough estimate would put the capital invested at 
not less than $100 000,000. On these vessels there {s 
not Jess than a total of 20,000 officers and men constant 
ly employed. 


When the late Rev. Dr. Willlam Adams, of New 
York, was at the Pan-Presbyterian Council at Edin 
burgh, finding the church rent into Regular Presby 
teriani and Independent Presbyterfans and United 
Presbyterfans, and what not, he sald in his speech : 
‘‘ Brethren, you are R P.’s and I. P.’s and U. P.’s— 
why don’t you call yourselves split peas and be done 
with it ?’—[ Advance. 


There is a memorial church in the Himalayas, for 
which Mr. George Stuart, of Philadelphia, furnished 
the idea and a good share of the money, and Mr, John 
Wanamaker the belli, and George W. Childs the clock, 
and Mr. Thomas F. Blakemore the marble memorial 
table, inecribed with the name of the missionary pastor's 
dead daughter. The bell and clock are described as 
‘the most magnificent in Indla.” 


A French journal describes a new method of reading 
character, known as “‘scarpalogy.” It consists in a 
study of the heels and toes of shoes. If these are worn 
down evenly, the wearer is a good business man, ener 
getic and quick in decision. If the outer side is worn 
more than the inner, he is of an adventurous turn of 
mind. Weakness of character {s indicated by a heel 
and sole worn most on the inner side. 


A mother gave her little boy two bright, new pennies 
and asked him what he was going to do with them. 
After a moment’s thought the child repliled: ‘I am 
going to give one to the missionaries, and with the other 
I am going to buy a stick of candy.” After a while he 
returned from his play, and told his mother that he had 
lost one of his pennies. ‘‘ Which did you lose ?” she 
asked. ‘‘I lost the missionary penny,” he promptly 
replied.—[Exchange. 


One of the women’s committee in the no-l!cense cru- 
tade got a new view of the duties of letter-carrlers. She 
was hunting for a worker whois not a householder and 
of whose residence nothipg could be learned from the 
merchants in the neighborhood. The searcher applied 
to a passing letter-carrier, but he shook his head: ‘‘ No 
such name on my beat.” Then brightening quickly, 
“Oh, yes! I left a postal card for that woman at Mrs. 
So-andso’s. It was about this coffee business.”— 
[Springfield Republican. 


A sleeper is one who sleeps. A sleeper is that in 
which thesleeper sleeps. A sleeper isthat on which the 
sleeper which carries the sleeper while he sleeps runs. 
Therefore, while the sleeper sleeps in the sleeper the 
sleeper carries the sleeper over the sleeper under the 
sleeper until the sleeper which carries the sleeper jumps 
off the sleeper and wakes the sleeper in the sleeper by 
striking the sleeper under the sleeper, and there is no 
longer any sleeper sleeping in the sleeper on the sleeper. 
Commit this to memory.—[Exchange. 


A London journal recently offered a prize of £2 2s. 
for a reasonable solution of ‘‘ What becomes of the 
pins ?” The following reply captured the prize: 
“A surface ten miles square contains 310,000 000 
equare yards, Assume this asthe area of London. To 
include the area of floor surface in houses, it may safely 
be trebled—say 1,000,000 000 square yards. If every 
five square yards contained one stray pin, wao would 
be aware of it? Here, then, we have in London 
alone a receptacle for 200 000 000 of stray pins unper- 
ceived by anybody. The answer, therefore, is that 
thousands of millions cf lost ins can be, and are, scat- 
tered about the land unnoticed. Half of these being 
out of doors are gradually destroyed by rust; the other 
half pass out of doors by degrees,” 
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Important New Books. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ GOLDEN 
TREASURY OF POEMS. 


Extra cloth, gilt edges, $5. The finest collection “ 
choice and recent ma for young people eve 
fasned. The illustrations more than 8 0) are Sristast, 
by our bert artists, and firely engraved. There are 

upward of ter poems, as oe pales wade tative Amert- 
can ana English lolmes, Bryant, 
¥r-. Browning. ennys00, ‘i Whitney, Elizabeth 
a. ey ge Margaret Sidney. Christ : Ronreee. 

Miss Mulech, Mary K. Wilkins, 
Bee ares J Presiok ete. 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN ; 


The Teer and the Sthillet. Adveuteres and 
age ge in Norway, Sweden, an use 
By Rev. M. Buck ey. LL.D. Very 

Cite iMustroted, @xiraclorh. 8. 

A Nibtlist who bas seen the advance sheets says. 
“Tt is the tairest and fullest account of Nihilism in 
the s«me spac~- in the #nglish Janguage.” Ania 
loyalist Russian say*: ‘It mvet have been written 
by a person long resident in Russta.” 


SOUVENIRS OF MY TIME. 


By Mra. nd Benton Fremont. 16mo, 

roth. 81.5 

Mrs Fremont ail had awonterfully verted career; 
ana her remintecenc: s of her early lif- in Washing- 
ton. Bee romantic exp: riences with Gen Fremont 
in the West. and brilltent scenes in various courts 
of Earore where she was an honored guest, are all 
related in a delightful manner. 


LAST EVENING WITH ALLSTON, 
And Other Fore. J By Elizabeth P. Peabody. 


I2me, cloth, St. 
whose name is assoctated 
New England educational 


PERRY'S SAINTS ; 


tohting P. R ALE A Story 
y ro Wee ne ihe Valor By ‘1. James 
i vpytenule. I2me, cloth, illustrated. 


A pene wisme b 
with much ane in 
and 


Every soldier and e-ery soldier's eine will be 
interested in reading this b ok which is written 
in aspirited marner, and gives the histo’ y of some 
of the most remarkable episodes of the war. 


NEW EVERY MORNING. 


A YVear-Book for G'ris. Edited by Annie H. 
Rider. 16mo, cloth. &t. 
Practical, earnest. thoughtful, yet brig*t and 
attractive sele ‘tions, that will appeal to what ts 
best in every girl’s nature and heip develop it. 


HESTER, 


Ard Other New Enc'ard Stories. By Mar- 

gareit Sidney. I2mo, cloth, Bt.25 

True to the life they — sent, these stortes are 
thoroucbly impved with the New kngland spirit. 
The dialect is choicely preserved, with the best 
flavor of village apeees *- a fine aroma, never 
slowed to be lost, characyvr sketches are 
bright, natural, and fatenrun delineations of New 
England life, custome, and manners. 


COMMON-SENSE SCIENCE. 


By Grant Allen. 12mo, bi? peel 81.50. 

The 28 rapers here inclosed comprise such sub- 
joc ts es “ second Nacure.” “ atte nabie Ideals ’’ 
‘the Balance of Nature.” “Knowledge and 
Opiaton,” and are characterized by original thought 
and fine literary acumen. 


*,* For sale at the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP & C0., 


32 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 


HOLIDAY MUSIC 


FOB HOLIDAY GIFTS. 





No gift toa lover of music can be more appropri. 
ve more endurtog pleasure, than our excel 


ate. or 
lent c ‘Hlections of the finest music, such as are 
mn Any book mailed promptly for retail 


CLASSICAL WORKS. 


Beethoven's Sonatas, celebrated Lebert and Von 
Bulow edition, 2 vols., each $3, or cloth embossed, 


each 
Mendelssohn 8 Son pg ony: Words, $1. 
Ckopio’s Mezurkas eke Nocturnes (60 cte.), and 
hia Waltzes (W 
Frenz’s Album of + at 2 92. 
Halfdan Kjerulf's Aleaes, $1.50, 


POPULAR COLLECTIONS. 


Choice Vocal Duets, $1. 
Minstrel Songs, 82. 
Rbymes an‘1 Tunes $1. 
Young People’s Classics for Piano, $1, 
Gems of Strauss, $2; gilt, $3. 
G00D READING IN ELEGANT BOOKS. 
Ritter’s Student's History of 
Ce the ws eaten, 2 rns an wey Ay 50. 
Rheingold Trilogy (Wagner 
Lives of all the Ureat ters, “eee from $1.50 to $8 





XMAS CANTATAS, 
King Winter, 0 cts. Caught Napping, 90 cts, 
Gnrissmas Gift, 2 eta, Message OF Xinas, 9) cts. 


SEND FOR LISTS. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


C. H. Drreon & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


LEGGAT BROS,’ 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 


BOOKS CURIOUS 

MILLION RARE, AND CUR- 
RENT IN STOCK. 

586,932 magnificent gift and 
gorgeous juvenile books, al- 
most given away. Grand Holi- 
day Catalogue free. LEGGAT 
BROTHERS, 81 Cnambers St., 
near City Hall Park, New York, 





To Sunday-School Teachers 
and Saperintendents, 


BUY FOR 1887. 





THE PILGRIM TEACHER (monthly) 
Priee, 60 cents ; ciubs, 50 cents. 


THE MONDAY CLUB SERMONS (i2th 
series), Sermons on the International Lessons 
by the Monday Club. $1.25. 


THE PILGRIM GOLDEN TEXT BOOK; 


2 cents ; Sermon Record edition, 5 cents. 


THE PILCRIM CLASS RECORD. Ar- 
ranged on a new pi-n; simple. iogenious, and 
time-saving. 5 cents ; per dozen, 50 cents. 


PILGRIM WALLET (collection envelope). 
With record of colicctions on a new plan. Per 
dozen, 50 cents. 


Pilgrim Almanac for Bible Searchers 
For 18*7. Price, 3 cents; per 100 rer $2.00. 
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Con- 
ordance, 
the thing 

teachers 

superin- 
‘endents to 
to their 
holars, for 
the purpose of stimulating Bible reading. 


Congregational §. $. & Pub. Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


THE 


POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY 


FOR 1887 


Will contain articles by well-known 
writers on all subjects of practical 
interest. Its wide range of 
topics includes : 


Popular Science and Government. 
Domestic and Social Economy. 
Education, 

Religion as it is related to Sci 

Ethics, based on Scientific Principles. 

Sanitary Conditions; Hygiene; the Pre 
vention of Disease. 

Architecture and Art in connection with 
Practical Life. 

The Development of the Race. 

Food-products and Agriculture. 

Natural] History ; Scientific Exploration. 

Discovery ; Experimental Science. 

The Practical Arts. 

The Science of Living. 

Illusteatei Papers, Portraits, and Bio- 
graphical Sketches of Noted Scientists. 

It records the advance made in every 
branch of science. 

Itis not technical ; it is intended for non- 
scientific as well as scientific readers, for all 
persons of intelligence. 

No magazine in the world contains papers 
of amore instructive and at the same time 
of a more interesting character. 


BIBSSSLIIT SS SLES Tl Fe ew ewsue~ 








TERMS: $5 per annum; single num- 
bers, 50 cents each. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 8 & 5 Bonn Br , New Yorx. 





Bev. Dr. Hitehoock’s New Hymn and 


armind ++ 


+ @anctorar 


regarded the best Book for Public Worship in our 
Charches. Please send fora copy for 
range Terms for introduction are most 
favorable. 
A. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
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New York and Chicago, 





January Number 


SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE. 


Vol. I., No. }. 
First Edition, 100,000, 


EXHAUSTED oe OF PUBLICA- 





Second Edition Ready Immediately. 


25 CENTS A NUMBER. 
$3.00 A YEAR, 


PRESS COMMENTS, 
NEW YORK SUN, 
Dec. 15. 


If ever a magazine was started 
witha place ready and waiting 
for it, the new SCRIBNER’S has 
that good luck. The name isa 
letter of recommendation to 
frien¢ship and respect. The 
cover ts an invitation to closer 
acquaintance. The table of con” 
tents is a revelation of char- 
acter and intelligence. The first 
number is welcomed before it is 
reed, and when it is read, it 
takes its place easily and at once 
among the things that justify 
their own existence and need no 
probation before being fully and 
finally accepted. The individ- 
uality of the handsome new 
megazine is distinct. It is an 
imitation of none of its con- 
temporaries, and it is on a level 
with the best of them, both in 
the merit of ita general scheme 
and in the details of workman- 
ship. This, we believe, wil be 
the verdict of the intelligent 
reading public of the new 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


The periodical will at once 

take its place far forward in the 
magazine ranks, and it will com. 
mand intelligent attention from 
readers everywhere. While it is 
illustrated with sixty-odd views 
portraits, maps, and head and 
tail pleces, the aim has obviously 
been to subordinate the pictures 
to the text, and this been studi- 
ously done, with resulta that 
are entirely pleasing. The illus- 
trations always ‘bear direct rela- 
tion to the text, and, besides 
being ornaments, are appropri- 
ate, helpful, and in place. . .. 
SCRIBNER’S seems to have start- 
ed full grown. It has, no doubt, 
come to make a stay among us, 
at once amusing, instructive, 
and protracted. 

The cover of SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE is unpretentious, 
quiet, and simple. It is business- 
Mike rather than artistic, but it 
is in perfectly good taste, Tak- 
ing @ general view of the first 
number, the new aspirant for 
public favor enters the field 
cool, confident, and capable. 

The first number of SCRIB- 

NER’S MAGAZINE meets the 
high expectations that had been 
formed of it. The publishers 
have only to maintain the initial 
level of excellence in order to 
realize their utmost wishes of 
circulation and influence. The 
exterior is prepossessing. The 
color of the cover is a new shade 
of buff, restful to the eye. The 
title and the border are simple 
and tastefal. The only attempt 
at ornament is a wreath, which 
incloses a book and an antique 
lamp throwing out rays, Ineide 
every reader will be pleased to 
find a large, bold style, making 
the perusal of the magazine a 
positive luxury. 
PHILADELPHIA The first number of SCRIB- 
RECORD, Dec, 15. NER’S MAGAZINE, which has 
been eagerly looked for, comes 
not only as a welcome Christ. 
mas guest, but aa one whose 
visits will be gladly hailed at all 
seasons. 


NEW YORK 
TIMES, 
Deo, 15, 


NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE, 
Deo. 15. 


THE 
JOURNAL 
OF COMMERCE, 
N. Y., Dec, 16, 


BOSTON Its price at 25cents a number is 

TRAVELLER, calculated to bring its splendid 

Dee, 15, array of reading matter within 

the reach of every one, and its 

initial number is an evidence of 

the high standard of the char- 

racter of the magazine and the 

wide and varied range from 

which it will draw its interests. 

BOSTON The new magazine begins its 

EVENING career auzpiciously, and with an 

TRANSCRIPT, evidence of reserved strength 
Dec, 15. that promises well. 

BOSTON The tone and character of the 

POST, magazine, as shown in the first 

Dee. 15. number, are admirable, and there 


is certainly a high place for 
SCRIBNER’S. 


For sale by all newsd: alers and booksellers. 
SUBSCRIBE FROM THE F THE FIRST NUMBER. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 


PUBLISHERS, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR JANUARY, 1887 


(Vol. 74, No. 440), 
WILL BEGIN THE PUBLICATION OF 


Charles Dudley Warner’s Southern 
Sketches : 


European Navies ; 
Frank D. Millet’s Cossack Campaign ; 
A New Rassian Novel. 


CONTENTS ° 
Frontispiece. A Creole Belle. 


New Orleans. 

By Caries DupLEY Warner. With Twenty- 
One Illustrations-by W.H. Grescm and other 
Artists ; 


Narka. Part I. 
A Stirring Russian Novel. 
O’MgaRa ; 


By KATHLEEN 


The Navies of the Continent. 
Part I. The French Navy. By Sir Epwarp 
Reep. Fully Illustrated ; 


ASummerCampaign withthe Cossacks. 
By Frank D. Mitter. Copi usiy Illustrated bv 
the Author; 


Springhaven. Parts 1X. and X. 
By R. D. Buackmore. With Twelve Tilustra 
tions by FrEepERIcK BaRNaRD and ALFRED 
PARSONS ; 


Martha Reid’s Lovers. 
An Ante-Belium Georgia Story. 
JOHNSTON. 


By R. M. 
Illustrated by Kemsez ; 


The Home Acre. Part IX. 


(THE KITCHEN GARDEN.) 


By E. P. Roz; 


A Note on Impressionist Painting. 
By THEODORE CHILD; 


Poems: 
AT MIDNIGHT. By Loviss CaanviEer Motu 
TON ; 
CONFESSION. By Dora Reap Goopatz; 
VICTORIA. By ANnre FieLps; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Greorez Wituiam Curtis. 
Sylvesterabend.—The Unveiling of the Statue of 
Liberty Enlightening the World.—Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne's Interview with Mr. Lowell.— 
“ Let in the Light.” 


Editor’s Study. 
By Wiiu1uaM Draw Howes, 

Holiday Literature: the Old Annual! ; Washington 
Irving.—Dickers’s Christmas Stories : his Imi- 
tators.—Epglish Christmas Stories of To day. 
—The American Holiday Book: Recent Ex- 
amples. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 
Political Intelligence.—Disasters —Obituary. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHartes DupLey WARNER. 


HARPER’ S PE RIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


NOW JS THE TIME TO SUBSORIBE. 
Postage Free to subscribers in the United Siates 


or Canada. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE.................... $4 00 
TBP OG: TELUS oc. cv ncccncccccccccccs 4 00 
SEE TD, PIII IRS ob ccc cccccccccceccecece 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. os 2 00 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE L I- 
BRARY (One Number a week for 52 
weeks).. .10 00 


Lists sent free on ‘dein ation. 
Remittances should be made by Post-o Money 
Oraer or Draft, to avoid chance of lose, an 
When no time is specified, subscriptions will be- 
gin with the current number. 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE, eomprisin 

the titles of between three and four thoetanl 

— will be sentby mail on receipt of Ten 
ta. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Yow York. 


ELSON’S 


@ sundsy School Books and Cards, 
Approved by ali Evangelice: Denomixatiene 
Sump ror CatTatocua. 


T. WELBON & SONS.42 Bieecker$+., © - 








,- Those answering an Advertisement wit 
sonfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw th* 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


The second concert of the Symphony Soclety of New 
York, Saturday, December 11, brought to the notice 
of critics and music lovers the Fourth Symphony of 
Brahms, heard on this occasion for the first time in this 
city. It proved to be a very interesting work, original 
in its ideas, scholarly in its construction, and rich in {ts 
orchestration. The andante and scherz> were espe- 
clally worthy of pratse, and on a second hearing, which 
will be granted by the Philharmonic later in the season, 
we doubt not the entire work will be quite as heartily 
enjoyed as were the two movements just mentioned on 
this occasion. 

The second part of the programme contained an inno- 
vation fora symphony concert—and a very delightful 
one—in the reading of portions of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream ” by Mr. George Riddle, with 
the orchestral accompaniment of Mendelssohn's lovely 
music. Mr. Walter Damrosch seems always to conduct 
this music con amore, and the result at the concert, with 
Mr. Riddile’s fine elocutionary efforts, proved an uncom 
monly interesting and enj»yablefeature The beautifu! 
overture, the fairylike scherzo, the ‘‘ Wedding March,” 
and all of the incidental music and intermezzs, were 
played with a fire and delicacy which was heart 
ily appreciated by the large audience present. After 
all, it was not so great an innovation, as Mr. Riddle 
read the ‘‘ Manfred” text and Mr. Damrosch con- 
ducted the “Manfred” music of Schumann at one of 
the Symphony concerts last season. The idea is cer- 
tainly an admirable one, for the ments] tension 
required {n listening to an entirely new symphony is 
very agreeably lessened by so pleasing a variation as 
this which Mr. Damrosch has introduced. And it 
affords an opportunity as well for hearing, under the 
most favorable circumstances, musical masterpleces 
which fail of their finest effccts, often, in being heard 
unaccompanied by the text which they were intended 
to supplement. We hope Mr. Damrosch will embody 
this feature in the programmes of coming seasons of the 
Symphony Society. 


In the respect of really fine and delicately colored re 
productiors of art work of a high quality, there has been 
nothing produced this season more admirable than the 
series of forty-seven illustrations of the “ Plastic 
Sketches” designed by Mr. Arthur Osborne, and 
executed at the tileworks of Messrs. J. G. and J. F 
Low, of Cheleea, Mass. The portfolio of plates {s pub. 
lished by Lee & Shepsri, of Boston. The originals, it 
will be rememtered, are tiles upon which are modeled, 
in low relief, picturesque subjects, the effects being 
greatly heightened by the use of artistic glazes. The 
examples here gathered together are wonderfully true 
in their reproduction of the finest qualities and most 
delica‘e effects of the originals, and in passing we may 
briefly refer to the ‘ Alceste,” ‘‘ When Age Steals On,” 
and ‘‘ To Apollo,” as having especially won our admira- 
tion. 

It is of interest to Enow that there are now op- 
portunities for lovers of art to see very fine ¢xam- 
ples of etching in this city. For, as already stated 
in a recent iesue, there is at Kuoedler’s gallery a 
collection of the etchings of the great French etcher 
Rajon, and at Wunderlich’s the work of one of 
the leading American etchers is shown—Mr. Stephen 
Parrish. Concerning the work of M. Rajon, who is a 
reproductive etch«r, we quote the followiog paragraph 
from the ‘‘ New York Tribune” of recent date : 

“The popular demand of the day for etching instead of 
engraving as a means of reproduction has amply avenged 
for the etcher Dunlap’s designation of his art as ‘ merely 
an auxiliary to engraving.’ The ‘imperfect art,’ the 
humble ‘ forwarder’ of work to be finished with burin and 
ruling machine, has now been given the higher place in re- 
production, although traces of the former feeling are still 
met with most recently in the writings of Henri Delaborde, 
Tne change, or at least the demonstration of the resources 
of the etching needle in reproductive work, dates from the 
appearance of Leopold Flameng in Paris in 1853. His own 
work, the pupils wnom he trained, and those wao profited 
indirectly by his influence furnish sufficient reason for Mr. 
Hamerton’s assertion that there has been nothing to be 
compared with the school of Rembrandt except the school 
of Flameng. Putting aside the work of Charles Waltner 
and Wilhelm Unger, who may be said to stand at the head 
of reproductive etchers, the best etched interpretations of 
paintings for many years have come from Paris, and from 
the ateliers of men owlog inspiration more or Jess directly, 
in greater or less degree, to Leopold Fiameng. Latterly 
the etchings of some English artists, the Slocombes, Mur- 
ray, Menpes, Macbeth, Fullwood, have become popularly 
known here, but the French etchers still must be given the 
first place. In writing of modern interpretation of patat- 
ings by the etching needle, Mr. Hamerton has joined with 
the names of Flameng and Unger that of Rsjon, whose 
presance here is as interesting an event to those who con- 
cern themselves with reproductive etching as the visit of 
Mr. Seymonr Haden to the upholders of painter's etching. 
Unlike Laugillermie and others known to American print 
lovers, M. Rajon received no personal training from 
Flameng, but he may fairly be considered a representative 
ofthis school. Like Le Rat, Lalange, and Courtry, M. Ra- 





jon was a pupilofGaucherel. His mastery of his materials, 
wealth of resources, and accomplished skill in the manipu- 
lation of his plates are illustrated in the exhibition of his 
etchings at the Knoedler galiery. This is the first large 
collection of M. Rajon’s etchings shown in this country. It 
furnishes a fuller exposition of bis ability than most Amer- 
icans have seen, and yet his work hardly needs an intro- 
duction. These seventy-four pripts hardly represent one- 
fifth of M. Rajon’s etched work, for he has been a most 
prolific etcher. At the same time the student of this collec- 
tion will find abundant reason for agreeing with Mr. Hamer- 
ton that the artist ‘is one of the surest of modern etchers 
from pictures, for he respects himself and never issues 
slovenly or careless work.’ ’’ 


A BOOK NOTICE NOTICED. 

ARPER & BROTHERS have recently published 

a work entitled ‘‘ Manual Training the Solution 

of Social and Industrial Problems,” by Charles H. Ham, 

I have not read the volume, but I have read a lengthy, 

able, and iateresting ‘‘review” of i: in The Christian 

Union of September 2, which contains numerous senti- 
ments that seem to me erroneous. 

The gist of the ‘‘ review” is toprove ‘‘ manual train- 
ing” not only essential to, but the basis of, a thorough 
education. Issuchthecase? Were it possible to know, 
beyond a doubt, in one’s earjisr years that one’s future 
career would be that of a manual laborer, of whatever 
sort, it would, assuredly, be the wizest thiog to teach 
one to use bis hands, even at the sacrifice of book knowl- 
edge. Unfortunately, during childhood and youth they 
are few who have a definite idea as to what their voca- 
tion will be, as it must depend largely upon circum. 
stances. I submit that, until those haviog the educa- 
tion of the young in their keeping can previse what these 
children, having matured, will do for aliviag, itis absurd 
to claim that any particular ‘‘ course” should be fol- 
lowed, unless it be in the way of moral and physical 
development. 

The writer of the review declares : ‘‘ He’ —the child— 
“cannot draw a strsizht Jiae.” When Pope Benedict 
IX , deiring to test the abi iy of Floren'iae artists, sent 
for designs from each, he received from Givtto, the 
founder of the modern Italian school of art, a perfect 
citcle, drawn with one stroke of his hand. This indi- 
ested Lis superior skill, as no other artist could do it. 
To “ draw a straight Jine,” off-hand, is as difficult as to 
draw a circle ; isa feat that can only be performed by 
one who has nad years of practice, and artistic talent 
berides. Therefore, I fail to comprehend how the 
fact that a child is unable to *‘draw a straight line” is 
a disparagement to our educational system. 

** If all the men in the world belonged to the profes- 
sions,” etc., ‘‘ we should be a nation of agreeable and 
idle jiterary people.” Tnat “ literary people” are ‘‘agree- 
able” I readily admit; that they are “idle” I em- 
phatically deny. One can not become “ literary ”—iu 
the truest sense of the term—without patient and per- 
sistent effort ; and none are more industrious than those 
engaged in jiterary pursuits, as there are none who play 
&@ more important part ia the world’s history, watch 
history, were it not for them, would be unwritten. 

** He’ —the child—‘‘ can sme)! and taste, and he cannot 
even tell how the salad he eatsis made.” Can he who 
makes this terrible (?) assertion give the history of the 
pen with which it was written? Does he know the 
iagrecients of and manner of making the iok used in 
writiag it ? Can he state the various processes necessary 
to the manufacture of the paper upon which it was 
written ? In all probability he has written many years 
longer than the child has eaten ealad—a cish that is rare 
ia most familles—and ought to be familiar with a writer's 
equipments. I venture to say he would not be able 
to answer the above questions. Perhaps he might 
attribute this inabiulty to the imperfectness of bis early 
education; to the fact that ‘‘ manual traiaing” had 
notbiog to do with it, But no mode of education will 
render one omniscient, ia our candid opinion. 

Because ‘‘ a child in « Boston pubiic school ssid, glibly, 
‘ An island is a portion of land wholly surrounded by 
water,” and ‘‘ coulda not poiat out the island ia tight of 
the school room wiadow,” the teacher is denominated 
“stupid,” ‘‘empty-headed.” Having no personal ia- 
terest ia the schools of Boston, I incline to believe the 
teachers employed thereia equal in abivity tothe teachers 
in other seciions of Massachusetts. Anda twelve years’ 
experience as teacher ia various schools of the Bay State 
sufficiently acquaiated me with those having direct and 
incirect charge of its educational interests as to convince 
me that “ stupid” and ‘‘ empty-headed ” teachers seldom 
secure & poti:ion in these schools ; at least, are not long 
retained. 

If ‘‘ it is an injustice to a child to make him commit 
to memory the rule that ‘two piats make a quart,’ and 
not give him a pint measure and a quart measure and 
some water and let him demonstrate the fact,” it is an 
** Injustice” to teach him that a certain number of gailons 
make a hogshead, and not give him a gallon measure 
and a hogshead “‘and let him demonstrate the fact ;” 
to teach him that “a mummy is a body embalmed after 











the manner of the ancient Ezyp!ians”— Webster's def. 


nition—without providiag a mummy for bi3 examinsa- 
tion. It is very nice “ to illustrate lessons by examples,” 
but an attempt to do so in all cases would convert s 
school-room iatoa veritable museum, and would be futile. 
The }/ne must be drawn somewhere, and why accuse a 
teacher of Incompetency for drawing it ia one place 
rather than another ? 

Asstated at the outset, I have not read Mr. Ham’s 
‘‘admirable book,” but there isno doubt ian my miad 
that its author is an ‘‘ enthusi stile advocate” of ‘‘ man 
ual training,” possessed, too, of a wonderful magnetic 
power if able to influence a rational being to entertain 
such views as are disclosed in the article which we have 
briefly considered. F, F. FP. 








SHOEMAKERS ABROAD: HOW THEY 
LIVE. 


F one should describe the condition of shoemakers 

abroad, without first indicating the condition of 
those at home, there would be great danger that a false 
{mpression of our own supertority would be created. 
Especially among the upper classes, and especially in 
cities, does the impression prevail that high wages are 
the rule in America. Asa matter of fact, high wages 
are the exception. On the average, the American shoe- 
maker earns but about $380 per year. About one-fifth of 
these shoemakers are women. They are, for the most 
part, employed in factorfes in stitching the uppers or 
working button-holes, Their wages are generally only 
about one-half that of the men who work by their side. 
They are emphatically what Mrs. Helen Campbell 
sould call ‘‘ prisoners of poverty.” 

But if the women in the shoe factories of New York 
are to be called ‘‘ prisoners of poverty,” some stronger 
term must be used to describe their sisters in Paris. 
There the number of women employed is almost as 
great as the number of men. The average wage of the 
male shoemakers is but sixty three cents per day, and 
that of the women and girls is but fifty-seven cents. 
The cost of living in Paris is exceedingly great. As 
& result, marriage among the operatives has gradually 
become so rare that immorality is looked upon as al- 
most a matter of course. The ‘‘ Herald’s” correspond. 
ent says that in visiting the factories he found the men 
looking tired out, round-shouldered, and bilious. The 
younger women were sometimes pretty, and often well 
dressed. In describing them he says : 

“‘T asked one of them, with auburn hair and charming 
violet eyes : 

*** How much do you earn a day ?’ 

**She answered : ‘ Two francs.’ 

“** Bat,’ I replied, ‘ you can’t live on that, can you »’ 

***No, I can’t,’ was the reply. 

“*T said: ‘ Do you live with your family »’ 

“She said: ‘Yes; but my father and mother live at 
Ménilmontant’ (over three miles distant). ‘They make 
sbocs, too, and I bring in their work every day. Weall 
three of us work aboat thirteen hours a day, and earn 
between us seven francs a day. Weall three live in one 
room in a sixth story. We pay two hundred francs’ (about 
#38) ‘a year for rent.’ 

“TI afterward talked with other pizuewses, and, noticing 
that they were most coquettishly dressed, asked what they 
earned per day. 

‘*«¢Two francs,’ said one. ‘Two francs and a half,’ said 
another. 

‘*These girls supplemented their meager wages by the 
wages of sion.” 

In London the number of women employed is less, 
and the wages are better. In the West Eaod, wheres 
igh grade of work is done, the workmen reported that 
their wages are such that, when times are good, they 
work sixteen hours a day, and manage to make fifteen 
dollars a week. But in the East Ena, where the “‘shoe- 
sweaters” deal out alow grade of work to those who 
will do it the cheapest, the struggle for bare extstence 
is a hard confilct. Some of the workmen who were 
sober and hard-working reported that, with some assist- 
ance from their wives, they could only make seven do)- 
Jars a week. One of them, the member of a Socialist 
club, did all of his work in the room in which his fam- 
lly lived, ate, and slept. This room had a bed, two 
tables, two cobblers’ stools, and one large bench, with 
tools, worth about fifty dollars when new. An open 
grate gave the heat, and all the cooking was done over 
it. Whenever there was a pudding to be cooked, it 
must go to a bake-shop or toa neighbor's Dutch oven. 
The grim consolation was that this necessity rarely 
arose, 

Among the shoemakers of Berlin the situation was 
almost as bad as among the workmen of Parts, except 
that women workers were much rarer, and marriage 
much more common, if not very sacred. Gradually 
more and more machine-made shoes are being imported 
from Saxony, and even from America, and the struggle 
between the home-made and hand-made article and its 
cheaper rival is rutning hundreds of smal! shoemakers 
who van etd their way years ago. Only a few 
of the are able to make any provision against 

ckness or old age. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE RIGHT TO THINK. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

What is the New Theology ? It appears to me to be 
“the right to change your mind.” Change may be 
progress, or it may be the opposite. But the right to 
change one’s mind on adequate evidence was imported 
to this continent in spite of theologic reactionists. 
Columbus and Magellan, not Andover, are the founders 
of the New Theology. 

A denomination in this age is very inadequately rep- 
resented by formule. Why am I a Congregationalist ? 
Not because [ adore the creed of every Congregational 
church. I belorg toa church that is very harmonious, 
and doing what seems to me to be a great work in its 
little sphere. But we have every shading of intellectual 
conception and of creedal view in ourchurch. I am 
permitted to sit in a Bible class where we have rigid 
Calvinists and very elastic Arminians, but, I thank 
God, no pope among them all. We think we have the 
unity of the spirit, but we know we have a very wide 
diversity of intellectual horizon. And no one of us 
yet fancies he has a sky parlor on Beacon Hill whence 
all the universe of God is commanded. I like Congre 
gationalism for what it signifies of the democracy of 
God, for its refusal to be bound up in a codicil, and for 
its dependence on God instead of on foot-notes. When 
& man ceases to bave patience with those who differ 
from him in creed, but who surpass him in conduct, 
then he ceases to be a Congregationalist. When a man 
becomes more a sectary than a Christian he ceases to 
follow Jesus in following himeelf. 

A Christian denomination is more an atmosphere than a 
formulary, 8 momentum, a movement, least of all a 
stock-still organism in the intellectual or in the practical 
side of re‘igion. I was born in a certain church, and 
there I hope I was born again. "Tisa part of my life. 
Am Ia foe to its peace or distoyal to the Jesus who 
founded it? Then the sooner I am shown around to its 
front door by the way of its back door, the better. But 
suppose one maintains the unity of the spirit and peace 
in diversity ; to drive alm away is to assume grave 
responsibility. One loves the social atmosphere which 
his church is; he is bound in loyalty to all that 
his church represents. He changes bis intellectual view 
simply because God abhors stock-still and nature pro- 
tests against the vacuous. Is a denomination created to 
promote intellectual constipation ? Does he maintain 
self-sacrifice, modesty, patience, temperance, integrity ? 
Is Christ his Saviour ? Christ did not and he does not 
forbid euch an one. What denomination of Jesus shall 
forbid such an one ? 

A creed ts not to stifie thought or liberty. A denom- 
ination not larger than its creed is sure to die a wind- 
fall. Jobn Knox would not recognize Spurgeon, who 
repudiates close spiritual corporation. The Rev. Dr. 
Lyman Beecher would look over his spectacles and 
wonder if Henry Ward could yet bea Congregational- 
ist, which, I thank God, he {is yet certified to be. Wes- 
ley builded better than he knew. Every denomination 
outgrows itself, and, unless restated, colonizes. When 
you can fetter free thought then you can never have any 
new theology ; but you will always have it, because in- 
tellectual shackles cannot be successfully forged on any 
anvils now existing. How far shall the denomination 
tolerate itself ? Just as far as Jesus tolerated. How far 
was that? Until he got beyond the good Samaritan to 
the Levite. LayMAR. 





A WESTERN VIEW. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

frr,—Secretary Manning’s report strongly urges the 
redemption of the greenbacks and the issue of silver 
certificates in their place. As was to be expected, most 
of the New York papers epeak favorably of the sugges- 
tion, and cannot understand the determined opposition 
of the people of the West and South. It was thought 
that the proposal of silver certificates would satisfy that 
section. but ft is found that even such silver extremists 
as Mr. Bland are opposed to the Secretary’s suggestion. 

The explanation of the position taken by the Western 
and Southern Representatives is to be found in the fact 
that the people of those sections would regard the pay- 
ment of the part of the debt which bears no interest, while 
an interest-bearing portion still continues, as little lees 
than a breach of trust. The people of the West and 
South believe that if any of our paper money without 
coin equivalent is called in, it should be that upon which 
the national banks get the interest, and not that upor 
which the Government saves the interest. The Secre- 
tary urges the danger of a credit currency in the follow- 
ing language : 

“ But, whether or not a non-equivalent of the coin dollar 
may be made a lawful dollar, and whether or not post- 
redemption issues and reissues of such promises can be 
lawfully made, after twenty-one years of peace have super- 
seded any real or imagined exigency of war, certain it is 
that every argument of policy now forbids the continuance 
of that legalized injustice. Had it ever been conferred, the 

Federa] Government should be stripped of so dangerous ‘a 









power. No Executive and no Legislature is fit to be trusted 
witb the control it involves over the earnings and the savings 
of the people. No earthly sovereign or servant is capable 
of a just exercise of such authority to ‘mpair and pervert 
the obligation of contracts.” 

The answer to this argument is} that, although at the 
time the greenbacks were issued the credit of the Gov- 
ernment was weak, and there was danger in the meas- 
ure, there is now no danger. At the present time the Gov- 
ernment could borrow a couple of billions at three per 
cent., and therefore it is absurd to suppose that itscredit 
cannot keep $346,000,000 of greenbacks at par. The 
people, and also London bankers, prefer the greenbacks 
to coin, and they object decidedly to being taxed $346,- 
000,000 in order that their greenbacks may be reduced. 
The people has demonstrated its ability to maintain a 
credit currency, and it is useless for the bankers to urge 
that they themselves are the only persons who can be 
trusted with this power, As The Christian Union has 
80 often said, the time is coming when the people will 
manage in their own interest many branches of industry 
now managed by individual capitalists and corporations. 
This time will never come if those who are in favor of a 
new era support any ‘step backward. The basis of a 
credit currency must be credit. In war time we did not 
have this; now we have it. 

The seventy-odd millions of silver now in the Treasury 
might either be used in redeeming the three per cent. 
bonds, in buying in four per cents., or it might even re- 
main a part of that tremendous ‘idle surplus which the 
Wall Street financiers insist the Government must keep 
in its vaults. Ifthe’ Government has too much money, 
there is but one sensible thing for it to do, and that fs, 
reduce taxes. When the Western represeniatives pro- 
posed last spring to use a part of our immense surplus 
in the payment of bonds, all Wall Streetand its organs 
proclaimed that this was a wild Western scheme which 
was opposed by “ practical financiers, and would pre- 
cipitate a panic.” The people ignored these prophecies 
and parsed this measure. There was not the sign of a 
panic. The present suggestion of Secretary Manning 
will be treated in the same way by the same section. 
The country is to be congratulated that not only nine- 
tenths of its citizens, but three fourths; of its Congress- 
men, have learned to distrust Wall Street leadership, and 
believe that the greenbacks are to remain a permanent 
part of our currency. A WESTERN GREENBACKER. 





SARAH WINNEMUCCA’S WORK. 


To The Editors of The Christian Union: 

That such a vital chapter of Indian history as is Miss 
Elizabeth P. Peabody’s recently published pamphlet 
should be addressed to Lyman Abbott is a compliment 
which the readers of The Christian Union wil! not fail 
to recognize. It is not only a chapter wherein is found 
a seed for the solution of the Indian problem, but it is 
an epistle full of the ingenuous, self-sacrificing, and hope- 
ful spirit of a true American woman for the uplifting of 
a down-trodden race. It is imbued with arich personal- 
ity, which of its own loving power will not let the 
Indian go. Sarah Winnemucca must be encouraged ; 
her school must go on ; her great idea of educating her 
own people must be developed. This is the undertone 
of the whole letter; particularly noticeable to those 
familiar with Miss Peabody’s own self sacrificing efforts 
in that direction. 

After discouragement, failure, and misunderstanding 
which would have cisheartened a less royal soul, Miss 
Peabody urges anew the need of an intelligent, sympa- 
thetic help for the Indian Princess. She is confident 
that the failure to produce results hoped for in carrying 

out Sarah’s idea for her people is only a temporary one. 
With the keen miesionary instinct which overlooks all 
obstacles, or rather makes all such work for good 
toward the desired end, she sees even in Sarah’s present 
circumstances of disappointment and pain a means of 
strength for still further work. In this her heart re- 
joices. She sends encouraging words, for the work 
must go on. The woman she loves and trusts in asa 
pioneer worker shall not lie down and die, discouraged 
and heartbroken. She not only continues her help, Lut 
seeks a way for others to help too. She finds at the 
bookbinder’s copies of,Sarah’s “‘ Life Among’the’Plutes.” 
Knowing that this book should be read for a true know!l- 
edge of this remarkable woraan and her tribe, ehe offers 
to send, postpaid, a copy of such to any one sending 
$1 to her address at Jamaica Plain, Mass. The 
money thus received will make the ‘‘ nest egg of a new 
fund to enable Sarah to renew her grand enterprise of 
making a normal schoo! (for that is what she was doing) 
of Indian teachers of English, for all the tribes whose 
languages she knows, and who will in their turn give 
their scholars, together with the civilizing English lan- 
guage, the industrial education that they have at the 
same time received while helping in the housekeeping 
and on the ranch.” 

Miss Peabody, who has been an earnest student of the 
Indian question for over seventy years, thus pleads that 





a full-blooded Indian woman, who speaks English and 
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Spanish besides several of her own tongue, shall be 
privileged to carry out her idea of leading her own 
people through slow but sure educational methods from 
darkness into light. Whether Sarah Winnemucca is 
permitted to go on with her work or not, the idea still 
remains that in educational work among the Indians, as 
among all down-trodden races, good native teachers hold 
within themselves a power for good which no outside 
influence, however able, can wholly equal. 

ELIzaBETH PorTER GOULD. 


A LETTER OF APPROVAL. 


I CANNOT refrain from expressing to you my gratitude 
for your indorsement of the protest against the ballet in 
American Opera which was made by the Evangelical Alli- 
ance at 8t. Louis. I do not remember that it was con- 
demned publiciy last year, but it seems proper for leading 
religious periodicals to be firm in openly preaching against 
such demoralizing influences. To me it seemed a sad com- 
mentary on our Amefican people and nominally Christian 
women that such an adjunct to music must have so 
prominent a position in the new series of entertainmerts. 
One professing Christian (a mother of adult children) who 
frequented the American Opera last winter, said to me, 
‘* At first I was disgusted and shocked, but after becoming 
accustomed to it, I was not so sensitive about the ballet.’ 
Is not this the usual effect of participating in evil in any 
form? The conscience becomes deadened, and wrong made 
to seem right. I am always pleased with the way you 
express disapprobation. You do not denounce wholesale, 
but any careful reader can see how justly and reasonably 
you draw the limit, as in the article of last week to which I 
have referred. Hoping your principles will be proclaimed 
whenever occasion offers, A ConsTANT READER. 


INEBRIETY AND PROHIBITION.’ 
HE theory of prohibition {s not sustained from a 
study of the tnebriate and inebriety. Alcohol fs 
not 4 luxury, to be used or not at the will of any one. 
It is a narcotic spirit which has been used in all ages, 
climes, and by all peoples, to soothe and relieve the 
wearied brain and unstable organization. Alcohol and 
its compounds have ever been used to supply some 
demand of brain and nerves, some defect or debility. 
This demand is not created by the form or the prevalence 
of alcohol ; it isan inherited or acquired defect. The 
army of inebriates are recruited from states and condi- 
tions of life far back of the distillery or saloon. In this 
country they are often victims of our high-pressure civ- 
{lization ; of continuous nerve strains and drains, which 
not only exhaust but cripple the race and {ts descend- 
ants. The demand for relief which is found in spirits 
brings out the manufacturer and retailer to supply it. 
They may increase this demand, but they do not 
create it. 

When once the victim finds relief from this drug, law 
and moral suasion are powerless. Banish the maker 
and dealer of spirits, and the current is turned into other 
channels equally dangerous. Opium, ether, and other 
drugs come to supply the demand. 

The chemists of to-day are constantly discovering new 
and endless varieties of alcohols, which will always have 
& place in the arts and sciences ; and wherever they are 
found to bring rest and quiet to this abnormal craving 
of the race they will be used under all circumstances. 
No prohibitory measures can discriminate in this field, 
and no present knowledge will indicate the alcoholic 
compounds that are dangerous or safe, which should or 
should not be sold. Prohibition is a delusion when it 
assumes that to stop the manufacture and sale of alcohol 
is to break up inebriety and cure the inebriate. Itis a 
delusion to expect that politics, party, and law can break 
up the disease of inebriety, or that a knowledge of the 
evils of inebriety will point out the causes and remedies. 
It is a delusion to suppose that the evils of inebriety can 
be remedied and controlled when its causes and nature 
are practically unknown. Opinions, theories, and beliefs 
by earnest enthusiasts cannot bring the authority of 
knowledge based on well-observed facts. Until inebriety 
is made the subject of exact study, and the laws which 
govern its rise and progress are ascertained, and the 
complex causes and conditions of life from which it 
springs are pointed out, prohibition will fail to prohibit, 
and every other means of treatment not founded on exact 
study will die out. Prohibitory legislation may act asa 
dam to the drink current for a time, and the stream 
appear to be stopped, but the certain breaking-down of 
the dam and overflowing ruin that follows point to the 
error of not beginning back at the source. The drink 
problem cannot be solved by moral suasion or prohibl- 
tion ; it is = question for science and scientific study. 
In the march of progress, beyond the noise and enthu- 
siasm of temperance reformers, the great forces of civili- 
zation are seen recruiting inebriates along lines of cause 
and effect as fixed as the motion of the stars. In the 
same range the scientists catch glimpses of the laws of 
prevention and cure, from which, in slow, measured 
steps, inebriety and its evils can be reached, cured, and 
prevented. 


1 From “The Journal of Inebriety’ for October, 1886. T. D. 
Crothers, M.D., Editor, Hertford, Conn, 
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FINANCIAL. 


Several influences have combined to 
produce a very exceptional state of things 
in the money market during the week 
past. Last year at this perlod—indeed, 
for several successive years preceding this 
present one—we had a greater or leas 
stagnation in all the commercial and bust- 
ness interests of the country, to that degree 
that money has been a drug during these 
years; and even at periods when we 
might look for activity, the rate for money 
has scarcely ruled higher than two per 
cent. to three per cent. These were about 
the rates at this date a year ago ; indeed, 
for 1883, 1884, and 1885 money was uni- 
formly easy, with a much greater supply 
than demand. The surplus bank reserves 
during these years reached above $60,000, - 
000—an accumulation of funds in the 
hands of the banks quite beyond any pos- 
sible need, clearly reflecting the utter dull- 
ness of all the leading trades of the nation. 
The fact that during the past year this 
phenomenally large reserve has been 
almost absorbed is pretty good evidence 
of a great improvement in our commercial 
affairs as well as in our industries and 
railway interests. This process of absorp- 
tion of our surplus is due, primarily, to 
this improvement named ; but this very 
improvement has produced a greatly en- 
hanced revenue for the Government, and 
has worked to heavily increase the Gov- 
ernment reserves at the expense of the 
banks, so that now the Government bal- 
ances are far greater than twelve months 
ago. In addition to this, the national 
banks have surrendered several million 
dollars of their circulation, due to the 
redemption of bonds on which this circu- 
lation 1s based, and their indisposition to 
pay high for bonds to substitute for those 
redeemed ; while the Government, in con- 
formity to the law, has had to deposit in a 
trust fund Government greenbacks to an 
equal amount of the circulation surren- 
dered, thus virtually locking up millions 
of the currency. Added to these is the 
periodical preparation for the payment of 
January Interest and dividends, amounting 
to, say, $50,000,000. In these various 
causes we have what may be termed the 
legitimate reasons why money—as it 
always is in active times—is stringent 
during the closing months of ths year. 
But this does not account for the excessive 
stringency of the past week; this is due to 
what may be termed illegitimate causes 
First, a fever of speculation had advanced 
the prices of a large number of low-priced 
stocks, until the banks refused or partially 
refused to accept this class as collateral, 
thus causing stringency from distrust. 
Secondly, a class of speculators, working 
for a decline in stocks, took this oppor. 
tunity of locking up money, and it is be- 
lieved that several million dollars were 
thus manipulated, aggravating the already 
phenomenal state of things. The tight- 
ness thus produced raised money rates so 
that at one time during the week one-half 
per cent. per day was pald for its use, 
and the ruling rates for several days were 
from one-eighth per cent. to one fourth per 
cent. over night, The effect almed at by 
the speculators was produced. Some of 
the more risky and worthless bubbles 
in the market fell twenty-five per cent., 
while perfectly reliable stocks wereforced 
down, on the average, five per cent. Thi, 
state of things is having its compensations : 
it has checked extravagant manipulation 
of the worthless shares ; has reduced quo- 
tations to a healthy basis; has had the 
effect of starting large sums of gold from 
the other side, which are now on their 
way over hete, and are likely to reach 
eight or ten million dollars, to meet the 
larger demand for funds. This state of 
things is no evidence of any serious draw- 
back outside of speculative circles. In. 
deed, it will work benefit on Wall Street 
even, by placing the good stocks in the 
foreground and fostering speculation on a 
safer and more permanent basis. We 
should not recommend the selling of se- 
curities now; on the other hand, if in- 
vestors can pay for their purchases, we 
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would strongly recommend judicious buy- 
ing. The set-back is only a set-back, and 
will turn the tide in new channels. 

The litigation in the Wabash case, 
spoken of in these columns last week, 
has finally resulted in the appointment by 
Judge Gresham of a receiver who will 
represent and protect the senlor bond- 
holders against the clique which has 
thus far managed the affairs, through their 
own receiver, entirely in the interest of 
the genera) mortgage (which {is the junior 
mortgage bond) and thestock. This new 
receiver is ex-Judge Thomas M. Cooley, 
formerly Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Michigan. He has been on rail- 
way commissions, has frequently served 
as arbitrator in railway cases, and is a 
man of high integrity. There is nothing 
left for the Wabash Purchasing Com- 
mittee but to ralse more money, pay the 
indebtedness of the road, and take the 
property out of the Court’s hands, They 
have gone too far, by foreclosing and by 
assessing stocks and bonds to the extent 
of $4.000,000 now collected, to retrace 
their steps. They can no longer menace 
the senior bondholders or withhold 
interest rightfully due, in order to 
force their scaling scheme. They must 
give this up. The bondholders, with 
an honest judge to back them, have 
proved too much for this committee, by 
exposing their unsavory proceedings (we 
will not say dishonest until the Court tries 
some of their alleged irregularities, but we 
think we shall soon have the right to say 
it). 

The Bureau of Statistics have published 
their report of exports of breadstuffs, pro- 
visions, cotton, oil, and cattle for Novem- 
ber, and also for the five months to the 1st 
of December. For November the axgre- 
gate figures are $55,907,500, as compared 
with $50,408,979 for the same month of 
1885. For the five months named the ag- 
gregate is, for this year, $204 478 404 ; 
against $183 524,199—a balance in favor of 


this year, for the five months, of about| » 


$21,000,000, which is certainly very favor- 
able indeed. The bank statement is as 
follows: © 


Loans, decrease .............. $3,719,800 
Specie, decrease..............++ 1,646,800 
Legal tenders, decrease. 28,600 
Deposite, decrease......... ... 6,412,400 


The closing rate for money is five per 
cent. to alx per cent. Another week we 
hall have something to say on the [nter- 
Ssate Commerce bill. Wat STREET 
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2 reason of its ts central position, close relation to prin- 
efpal lines East_of Chica a He and continuons lines at 
pen a van points West hwest and Southwest, is the 
true middle link - that transcontinental eystem 
otek invites and facilitates travel and traffic in either 
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THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE. 

This periodical contains the 
authorized, verbatim, and per- 
sonally revised reports of the ser- 
mons of the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher and Dr. T. De Witt Tal- 
mage. Each number also con- 
tains fifty pages of bright stories, 
poems, and articles by the fore- 
most American writers. It is 
published on the first of every 
month, at the yearly subscription 
price of $2. By special arrange- 
ment we are enabled tooffertoour 
subscribers The Christian Union 
and the “ Brooklyn Magazine,” 
both together to one address, one 
year, for the sum of $4.50. 














Pyle’s Pearline. 


r-- years ago Mr. James Pyle, a manufacturer 
of this efty nm to meke a powder fer use ia 
. He had discovered a chem- 


injuriog the fabric that was dirty. More than that, 
it would remove blood stei’ s from betchers’ cloth- 
ing. ink from a printer’s towel, and wher applied 
to the h at proved an unequaled compound for a 
sham ing lotion. Fxperiments showed that asa 
disinfectant detergent it was unequatied for use in 
batmtubs and in hospitals and asylums. More 
than tnt, when tried on jewelry it was found to 
clean precious metals perfectly. There were plent+ 
of soaps in the market, bt pothieg at sli like thia. 
Naturelly, there wes some difficulty in finding a 
market for © novel compound Itke thts, aud no 
great quantity was sold the first year It was kept 
before the public, however. apd sold on its merit« 
The growth Of the sale is one of the wonders of the 
trade of New York the past »ear nearly 
15,000 000 packages of this compound, now familiar- 
ly known the country over as Pearline, was sod 
and she business demands the attention of hos 
of emptoyees and the use of a big stack of bric 
buildiags that form one of the landmarks in 
Green wich Street 

“It is not the quantity sold that alone indicates 
the value of son said yesterday. 
“ Pyle originated a new idea, out in tne short time 
it has be m Before the public more than 100 imita 
tions have be-n brought out, many of th-m by 
men of great wealth and ¢ o4 standing ‘n the com. 
muBity Men do not imitate in that way a wo:th- 
less article.” 


MADAME PORTER’sS COUGH BALSAM 
is one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
Successfully used over fifty years. 


No bn ad fn Piso’s Cure for Consumption. 
Cures where other remedies fuil. 25 cents. 
THE WONDERFUL SUCCE&S 
Of Claremont is due to the unusual induce- 
ments offered by J. F. Mancha, Claremont, Va. 
Rheumatism {s primarily caused by acidity 
of the bicod. Hocd's Sareaparilla purifies the 
blood, and thus cures the disease. 

















ARE MONKEYS MIMICS? 


The authority of Scripture (1 Kings x., 
22) warrants the belfef that monkeys 
formed an article of commerce as much 
as twenty-eight centuries ago, so that no 
lack of time can have prevented us from 
studying the habits of our four-handed 
relatives ; yet it would hardly be an over- 
estimate that nine hundred and ninety- 
nine of a thousand men persist io the 
bellef that monkeys have a passion for 
imitating the actiuns of their two-handed 
kingmen ; that, for instance, an ape, see- 
ing his master shave himself, would take 
the first opportunity to get hold of a razor 
and scrape or cut his own throat. Now, 
how could that idea ever survive this age 
of zoBlogical gardens ? Marcus Aurelius 
held that the sum of all ethics was the 
rule to ‘‘love truth and justice, and live 
without anger, in the midst of lying and 
unjust men.” Yet the occupation of a 
monkey trainer would put that tolerance 
to a severe test. With an intelligence 
surpassing that of the most intelligen; 
dog, 8 monkey combines an ultra mulish 
degree of obstinacy, and, rather than im!. 
tatethe demonstrative manipulations of the 
kindest instructor, he will sham fear, sham 
lameness, sham heart disease, and gen- 
erally wind up by falling down in 4 sham 
fit of epileptic convulsions. I have owned 
monkeys of at least twenty different spe- 
cles, and have never been able to discover 
the slightest trace of that supposed pen- 
chant for mimicry. A boy may take off 
his coat and turn a thousand somersaults 
Jacko will watch the phenomenon only 
with a view to getting his fingers into the 
pockets of the unguarded coat. Lift up’ 
your hand a hundred times, Jacko will 


witness the proceeding with calm indif- 


of the maneuver should make him duck 
his head to dodge an anticipated blow. 
He has no desire to follow any human 
precedents whatever, and the apparent 
exceptions from that rule are, on his part, 
wholly unintentional, and merely a nat- 
ural result of anatomical analogies. An 
angry hamadryas baboon, for instance, 
will strike the ground with his fist, not 
because any Christian visitors have ever 
set him that bad example, but because 
his forefathers have thus for ages vented 
their wrath on the rocks of the Nubian 
highlands. A capuchin monkey will pick 
huckleberries with his fingers, not in def- 
erence to civilized customs, but because 
his fiogers are deft and long, and his jaws 
very§ short. Nay, that same capuchin 
monkey, admitted to a seat at the break 


be apt to show his contempt of court by 
sticking his head in the pudding-dish. 
The compulsive methods of professional 
trainers may modify that perversity, but 
during recess the redeemed four-hander 
issure todrop his mask, and, unlike 6 
trained dog, will never volunteer the per- 
formance of a popular trick.” —([Dr. Felix 
L. Oawald, in Popular Science Monthly. 








A horrible illustration of the perma- 
nence of Asiatic superstitions is reported 

from Rajpootans. A few years ago 8 
rearrangement of boundaries was eff. cted 
by the native States of Oodeypore and 
Tonk. A Brahmin village was transferred 
from the former State to the latter. A 
reyenue assessment was imposed, which 
the natives of the transferred village con- 
sidered as excessive. They appealed 
against it to the Durbar, but in vain. 
Thereupon the assembled Brahmins de 
cided that the Johur, or human sacrifice 

was necessary to move the Durbar. Four 
women offered themselves as victims, and 
were led to the sacrificial pile. The 
courage of two fortunately failed them 
in the awful moment of trial, and they 
withdrew. The remaining two mounted 
the plle, and were burnt alive for the sake 
of thelr tax-oppressed fellow-villagers. 
Such a mistaken sacrifice casts a lurid 
light on the mental and religious state of 
the Hindus, and should stimulate mission- 
ary enterprise among that anclent race — 
[Christian World. 
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fast table of a punctilious family, would, 


Now is the time to subscribe for 


THE CRITIC 


Tue Critic, established in January, 1881, is universally admitted to be ‘‘the first lit- 


erary journal in America.” It aims to keep its readers thoroughly informed on lterary 
matters in America and England. Its plan embraces a leading essay, or editorial, usually 
on some literary topic of timely interest ; independent and impartial reviews of all impor- 
tant books pablished in America ; occasional comment on matters relating to the fine arts, 
music, and the drama; literary news and notes; original poetry ; communications: a 
gossiping department called ** The Lounger ;’? a column of notes and queries (‘‘ The Free 
Parilament’’), open to any subscriber who wishes to ask or answer a pertinent literary 
question ; and carefully selected articles from the English literary journals and reviews. 
At present a series of personal sketches is appearing under the title ot ‘* Authors at Home.”’ 
John G. Whittier, Dr. O. W. Holmes, George Bancroft, Geo. Wm. Curtis, ‘‘ Mark Twain,’’ 
John Burroughs, Walt Whitman, C. D. Warner, Mrs. Jackson (‘ H. H.’’), T. B. Aldrich, 
J. C. Harris, Francis Parkman, E. C. Stedman, E. E. Hale, Charles Godfrey Leland, J. R. 
Lowell, Donald G. Mitchell, and George W. Cable, have already been written of. 





Bishop Potter Always Reads It. 
Extracts from a private letter, printed by permission, 

Tam glad of this opportunity to exprsss to you my keen sense of indebtedness for * The 
Critic." I never read it—and no matter how much driven, I never allow it to go unread—without 
a fresh conviction of itsrare worth. It isso thoroughly just, so discrimirating, so full of the at. 
mosphere of a courageous, candid, and open-minded criticism, that one cannot but be proud and 
glad that so good and helpful a journal is wianing its way to the wide recognition and esteem 
which it so abundantly deserves. H. C. Porrer, 
New York Crry, 


Mr. Stedman Depends Upon It. 


Recalling the fate of many similar ventures, it is no smal! success to have established “* The 

Critic’ We could not now get along very well without it. You maintain a high and impartial 

standard of criticism, and have brought out the talent of new and excellent writers. I depend 

greatly upon your Literary Notes. I am sure that publishers, no less than authors and reader 

must feel a practical interest in your success. EpMuND C. STEDMAN. 
New York Ciry. 


Dr. Schaff Has Saved it from the Beginning. 


I have kept “ The Critic" from the beginning, and find it a useful summary of the !iterature of 
the day in the spirit of a fair and independent criticism. Pui.ire ScHarr. 
New York Ciry. 


High Praise from the Press. 
Its pages are full of the best literary criticiam on this side of the Atlantic.—{New York Herald. 
There is no other publication in America that rivals “ The Critic” in its field.—[New York Sun. 
The first literary journal in America.—[London Academy. 


TEN CENTS A COPY. $8.00 A YEAR. 





To any reader of Tuz CHRISTIAN Unton who desires to examine Tue Critic with a view to subscrib- 
ing, we wili send three specimen copies of the paper on receipt of ten cents, 


THE CRITIC CO., 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 





ADA), ULTIVATORS of Fiowers, 
¢A Yee Fruits, and Vegetables, for 
s pleasure or profit, in garden, 


greenhouse, conservatory, win- 
dow-box, orchard, vineyard, 
lawn, and kitchen-garden, find an 
ever-ready helper in THz AMER- 
ICAN GARDEN, an _ illustrated 
monthly journal of horticulture. 


In 1887 will appear special 
illustrated articles on Famous 
Country Places ; on the Gardens, 
Work, and Methods of Practical 
Horticulturizts; on the Rose, 
Chrysanthemum, Narcissus, Gla- 
diolus, ete. ; on the tested New 
Varieties ; on Landscape Garden- 
ing; also on Women in Horti- 
culture, etc. 


Price, $2 a year; with The 
Christian Union, $4; or ANY 
standard $1.50 book published 
in the U. 8,asa GIFT; orany 
$2 book with Garden for $2 50; 
or ANY $1 paper asa GIFT. 


E. H. Lrssy, 
47 Dey 8t., N. Y. 

















Superior Quality, %” 
Samples Uferent styles, for 

trial, imcluding the famous 
*“*U,” Falcon, and stub 
pens, by mail, on receipt of 20 
cents. Ask for Card No. 13. 


Ivison, Biaxeman, Tarcon, & Co., 
Bole Agente. 763 B’way, N.Y. 







STEEL 
PENS 


PERRY & 62° 











| The CUTEST thing fora 
a Whistle ever invented 
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Those answering an Advertisement wits 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 

| Publisher by stating that they saw the 
in The Christion Union.® 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


TO TELL A GOOD HOUSEKEEPER. 


How can I tell her? 
By her cellar— 
Cleanly shelves and whitened wall. 
I can guess her 
By her dresser ; 
By the back staircase and hall. 
And with pleasure 
Take her measure 
By the way she keeps her brooms, 
Or the peeping 
At the keeping 
Of her back and unseen rooms, 
By her kitchen’s air of neatness, 
And its gene ‘al completeness, 
Where fn cleanliness and sweetness 
The rose of order blooms. 
—/The New Moon. 


SCIENCE AND FAITH. 


Sclence in sounding phrase can tell 
Just how we live and why ; 

But never yet hath soaring Science told 
How ‘tis we die. 


How mind to matter is resolved ; 
How light to darkness fades ; 
How mental chavs over wisdom mounts, 
Amid death's shades. 


Tow vital force that rules the world 
In mid career Is checked ; 

How storm outriding barks on waveless seas 
At last are wrecked. 


At questions such proud Science halts 
Her ineffectual breath ; 
But Falth cuts thro’ the Gordian knot and cries, 
“There is no death |” 
—(Boston Transcript. 


THE CRY OF THE DREAMER, 


By Joun Borie O'REILLY. 


I am tired of planning and toiling 
In the crowded hives of men ; 
Heart-weary of building and spoiling, 
And spoiling and building again, 
And long for the dear old river 
Where I dreamed my youth away ; 
For a dreamer lives forever, 
And a toller dies in u day. 


I am sick of the showy seeming 
Of the life that is half a lie ; 
Of the faces lined with scheming 
In the throng that hurries by. 
From the sleepless thought’s endeavor 
I would go where the children play ; 
For a dreamer lives forever, 
And a toller dies in a day. 


I feel no pride. but pity, 
For the burdens the rich endure ; 
There is nothing sweet in the city 
But the patient lives of the poor. 


Oh, the little hands too skilifal, 

And the child-mind choked with weeds ! 
The daughter’s heart grown willful, 

And the father's heart that bleeds ! 


No, no! from the street’s rude bustle, 
From trophies of mart and stage, 

I would fly to the wood’s low rustle 
And the meadow’s kindly page. 

Let me dream as of old by the river. 
And be loved for the dream alway, 

For a dreamer lives forever, 
And atoller dies in a day. -[Selected. 


TWO VIEWS OF IT. 


An old farmhouse, with pastures wide, 
Sweet with flowers on every side ; 

A restless lad, who looks from out 

The porch with woodbine twined about, 
Wishes a thought within his heart: 
“Oh, If T only could depart 

From this dull place the world to see, 
Ah, me! how happy I would be |” 


Amid the city’s ceaseless din, 

A man who round the world has been, 

Waho, ’mid the tumult and the throng, 

Is thinking, wishing all day long: 

“ Oh, could I only tread once more 

The field-path to the farmhouse door, 

The old green meadows could I see, 

Ab, me! how happy would I be !”" 
—([Church Press, 





HAS SPRING COME BACK? 
By Loviss CHANDLER Mov.ron. 


Has spring come back? Is this the May 
That makes the air so bland to day? 
The violets are glad to know— 
The waiting flowers begin to blow— 
Green things are blithe along the way. 


“ What happy spell,” I hear them say, 
* Has turned December into May ?”’ 
Each to the other, * Do you know, 
Has spring come back ” 


Nay! Love is he who warms the day 


Made glad by Love’s own overflow, 
And answer to his ardent ray, 
Spring has come back.—[Selected. 








A WELL-KNOWN SOCIETY LADY’S 
LIFE SAVED. 


Mrs. Colonel Fleming, an accomplished 
lady, well known in Philadelphia, in West- 
ern Pennsylvania, and in Washington, has 
been spending a considerable tiine in Phila- 
delphia, preparatory to going to Washing- 
ton, where it is understood she is to have 
her future home. Gracefal in her move- 
ments, elegant in form, and the very picture 
of ‘health in her features, Mrs. Fieming 
would not be taken for one who had suffered 
a long experience of fllness, and who had so 
completely lost her health that her friends 
had given up all hope of her recovery. 

The writer recentiy met Mrs. Fleming, and 
had a conversation with her as to her illness 
and restoration. 

‘* For many months,’’ said Mrs. Fleming, 
‘during the protracted iliness of my hus- 
band, which resulted in his death, | was with 
him night and day, uncergoing a very severe 
strain, both physically and mentally. While 
he lived [ was able to bear up under all this, 
but when he died then came a reaction, and 
{ was taken with a severe catarrhal -fever. 
This brought me down very low. After awhile 
I rallied, but did not recover my health. I 
fell into a state of nervous exhaustion, with 
neuralgic pains almcst beyond endurance. 
My head was so sensitive that I could not 
touch it with a comb. My hands were so 
disabled that I could not bar my own win 
dow-shuttere, 1 had difficulty in recogniz 
ing my best friends during some of the time 
while I was at my worst. Day and night I 
suffered more than I can tell. This was at 
my home in Franklin, Pa. Finding that the 
best physicians there were unable to relieve 
me, I came to Philadelphia to consult 
physicians who were specialists in nervous 
diseases. Following their advice, | went to 
the University Hospital, where I had a 
private room and the most skillful medical 
attendance. But it was in vain. From all 
this I received no advantage. 

** Some years ago I[ had heard of what was 
then a new remedy, but was said to do won- 
derful things in the cure of stubborn and 
chronic nervous diseases. It was ‘Com- 
pound Oxygen.’ I thought I could do no 
worse than to try it. Unable to walk even a 
short distance, { went in # carriage to the 
office of Drs. Starkey and Palen. Oa reach- 
ing there | was so exhausted that I was un- 


resting I had a full conversation with him, 
and he gave me encouragement to hope that 
Compound Oxygen might give me some re- 
lief. It was with some apprehension of 
possible failure that my first inhalation was 
taken. But assoon as [realized what it was, 
I was delighted with tue soothing and 
strengthening effect of the Treatment. Dr. 
Starkey thought that in abont three weeks 
— re good result might be ex- 
pected. Rooms were secured near the office, 
tor | was too weak and nervous to go any 
great distance,even inacarriage. I took the 
Office Treatment regularly every day. In 
about two weeks I experienced a marked im- 
provement, which now daily increased. My 
exhausted brain began to be itself again, and 
my body received new vitality. With im- 
provement came hope of entire recovery. 
For the first time since my husband’s death 
I found relief from the pain and prostration 
which had borne so heavily on me. 

‘* With changing weather I would some- 
times receive a partial set-back for afew 
days. But this did not disconrage me 
Friends of mine in Franklin had been cured 
of severe and protracted illness, and why 
should not 1? 1 kept regularly on for months, 
not as an experiment, for I found that I was 
receiving solid and practical good from the 
Treatment. 

‘* Not a particle of any other medicine but 
Compound Oxygen did I take. This was 
doing the work ror me, and | determined to 
give it a fair chance.’’ 

‘*] suppose I need hardly ask you, Mra 
Fleming, if your health is now perfectly re- 
stored ?”’ 

‘Tam as you see me. 
pain, nor weakness. I sleep well, aud my 
appetite is hearty. I ain as active as I ever 
Was, and in as good spirits, and I lay it all to 
Drs. Starkey & Palen’s care of me, and treat- 
ment with Compound Oxygen. Withontthis 
I think | should have been dead long before 
this. It is now nearly two years since I be- 
gan taking the Compound Oxygen. If I 
should sver be sick again I willagaintake it ; 
but, happily, I have no need of it now.” 

The whole story of Compound Oxygen is 
pleasantly told in a little brochure of 200 
pages, issued by Drs, Starkey & Palen, 1,529 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. This wili be 
mailed treely to all who write requesting it. 
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And turns December into May. 
And happy things begin to grow, 
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+» Boston, Mass, 


able to state my case to Dr. Starkey. After] and 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is a pecullar medicine. It is carefully prepared 
from Sarsaparilia, Dandelion, Mandrake, Dock, 
Pipsissewa, Juniper Berries, and other well-known 
and valuable vegetahle remedies, by a peculiar 
combination, proportion, and process, giving to 
Hood's Sarsaparilla curative power not possessed 
by other medicines. It effects remarkable cures 
where others fail. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best blood purifier before the public. It 
eradicates every impurity, and cures Scrofula, 
Salt Rheum, Boils, Pimples, all Humors, Dyspepsia, 
Rillousness, Sick Headache, Indigestion, General 
Debility, Catarrh, Rheumatism, Kidney and 
Liver Complaints, overcomes that tired feeling, 
creates an appetite, and builds up the system. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Has met peculiar and unparalleled success at home, 
Such has become its popularity in Lowell, Mass., 
where it is made, that whole neighborhoods are 
taking it at the same time. Lowell druggists sell 
more of Hood’s Sarsapsrilla than of all other 
sarsaparilias or blood purifiers. The same success 
is extending all over the country. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; aix for $5. Prepared 
by C.L HOOD & OO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


POOR CHILDREN. 


Surely no one with common humane feelings 
can remember at this Christmas season the 
blessings which Providence has given to him, and 
then think of the thousands of poor children in 
New York with scarce one of these good things 
of fe, without being stirred to do something 
for them. 

Oar children have homes and friends and com- 
forta; there little ones are outcasts in a large 
city. sleeping in boxes and cellar ways, and with 
no friend to guide or comfort. Ours are taught 
in the ways of religion ; these In the lessons of 
vice. Ours have enongh and to spare in this 
great festival of ‘‘ Good Wii! ;” these are hunvry 
half-clad, cold and exposed to the winter's 
storms. needy and homeless 

Who will help Tsz « HILDREN’s Arp Socrety to 
— 3 happy Christmas for the children of the 


y 
The best Christmas present is a Home. 
Twenty Dotxars will place a homeless boy or 
girl in a kind home far away. 
Frrty Do.iars will put shoes or a garment on 
forty barefooted and half-clad children. 
One Hunprep Do.iars will provide warm 
dinners for 150 children for a month. 

Who that is fortunate will forget the homeless 
and outcast little ones of New York at the 
Christmas Feast ? 

C. L. BRACE, Secretary, 
Children's Aid Soviety, 

Station D, 24 St. Mark's Place, New York. 
December, 1886. 
Gifts of provisions and clothing may be sent 
to the Central Office, No. 24 St. Mark’s Place, 
New York City, or will be called for, if the 
address be forwarded. 


Donations of money may be Inclosed to any 
of the undersigned; if in check or post-office 
orders, made payable to Gzorgz S ‘ox, Treas- 
urer. -WM. A. BOOTH, lresident, 
Third National Bank, 
20 Nassau Street, 
New York. 

GEORGE §8. COE, Treasurer, 
American Exchange National Bank, 

128 Broadway. 


WORK OF THE YEAR 


There were during the past year, in our six 
Lodging Houses, 11,820 different boys and 
girls; 271,047 meals and 212,104 lodgings 
were suppiled. In the twentyone day and 
fourteen evening schools were 10,367 children. 
who were tanght and partly fed and clothed, 
525,350 meals being supplied ; 2,876 were 
sent to homes and employment and restored to 
friends, in both East and West; 1,214 were 
aided with food, medicine, etc., through the 
“ Sick Children’s Misston ;” 4,432 enjoyed the 
benefits of the “Summer Home” at Bath, L I. 
(averaging about 300 per week); 4,331 
mothers and sick infants were sent to the 
“Health Home” at Coney Island; 348 girls 
have been instructed in the use of the sewing 
machine in the Girls’ Lodging House and the 
Industrial Schools ; $8,048.17 have been de- 
posited in the Penny Savings Banks Total 
number under charge of the Society during the 
year, 34,174, 





ws BEST THING KNOWN vor 
WASHING«" BLEACHING 


iN HARD OR SuFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAB 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1% 


Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLUNE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

TAWES PVIF NYWw VoRE 


- For a check for 84) we 
EWSPAP Will print a ten line ad 
Vertisementin One Mill 

ion tseues of leading 

RTISIN American Newspapers 
NG and complete the work 


witbin ten days. This is 
at the rata of only one-fifth of a cent a Hne. for 
1.ucv Circulation! The advertisement will appear 
in but @ single issue of any paper. and cons*quently 
will be placed before One Milllon different news- 
per purchasers ;—or Five MILLIon Reapers, if it 
s true, as is sometimes stated, that every news- 
genes is looked at »y five persons on an average. 
en lines will accommodate about seventy five 
words, Address with vopy of advertisement and 
cheek, or send 3) cents for k of 176 pages. 





GEO, P. ROWELL & OO., WSrpauce 8t,, New Y ork 


laCOOD NEWS 


GREATAMER!CAN 
a 





Ot a. ever of- 


fered. Now’ your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 
Teas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moas 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gok loss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's Dictionary. Forfull reruns address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

P. O. Box 289. $1 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


——— send sIX Cents 
for a sample 


Linen 


And Pair of Cuffs. 
Indispensable 4 economical fur hot weather 
Made of cloth. and are completely REVERSIBLE 

styles. Perfect fit. Address, stating size 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass 


ComPANY 

















Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 























CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
STINGS 


BOSTON, MA . 
uilders of the Grand Organsin Tremont Femple 
d the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 

3 Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 13 


CHURCH ORGANS .ree 


ry partofthecountry. Weitnvite attention to o' 
w stylesof Parton Orcans, atfrom $500to 
and upwards MUSIC COMMITT 
ORGAN ISTS, and othersare invited to apply to_u: 
for allinfomationconuected with our ESC RIP. 
TIVE OL JLARS rnished o: 
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THE VERY_BEsr 
Charch Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIQ, 
Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Refiector Chandeliers 
for every conceivable uae, 
Please state wants. 


WHEELER REPLEOTOR 00 
2 ashingson St, | 8% Lam 
MENEELY & OOMPANY, 

WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 


for Churcher, Schoois, etc ; also 
Chimes and Peals. For more thap 
half acentury noted for su 

over all others. 


_= 
Sq. BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chu 
Schoo!s, Fire Alarms,Farma, ete 





















WARRANTED, Catalogue seus Pree. 
VANDUTEN & TIE Cheon? ® 





McShane Beil Foundry 


Finest Crade of Belis 

Cures axp Peas for CHURCHES "Be. 

Send for Price and rr: Address 
H. McSHANE & CO., 





Mention this paper Raltiuern GA, 
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Floral Guide 


Now ready, contains 2 Colored Plates, hundreds of I}ustrations, and nearly 200 pages—32 pertaining to Garden- 
ing and Flower Culture, and over 150 containing an Illustrated List of nearly all the FLOWERS AND VEGETA- 
LLES grown, with directions how tc grow them, where the best 

can be procured, with prices of each, This book mailed free SEEDS, PLANTS, AND BULBS 
or receipt of 10 cents, and the 10 cents may be deducted from the first order sent us. 
garden, or who desires good, fresh seeds, should have this work. We refer to the millions of persons who have 
BUY ONLY VICK’S SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS. 


” ‘JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. Y, 
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James McCreery&Co, 


offer this week 2,500 DRESS PAT- 
TERNS FOR HOLIDAY PRES- 
ENTS at remarkably low prices. 

A special counter has been as- 
signed where will be found rare 
bargains in wool materials, and in 
remnants of our Kall Goods, marked 
much below cost. 

Another Special feature of this 
Department will be 6,500 yards of 
*‘Durham Serge” in two grades of 
twill, entirely new shades, at 60 
cents per yard, double width; well 
worth $1. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 


New York. 
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KITCHEN FURNISHING 


COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY, 














CHINA AND GLASS. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


BRASS FIRE GOODS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


NOS. 601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 


NOS, 1,338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY. 





OPFPICE OP TH®PD 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Companr 


New Yours, January 23d, 188%. 
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FLORIDA sui 


Special Rates by the Week or Month, 
—Delightful Dry Pine Region, Beautiful 
(atken "Magni eat Rearing Advantages C.L.8&.C., 


Liwary, Reading-Room. 
Table, Rooms, 














Restful, Homelixe. Music. Games. 


and Service First-Clacs — se 
Bathing, Fishing, Hunting Gumatesfieathne 


Equabie. Invigorating. 


34 HOURS FROM NEW YORK, 


Rerer«nces: Rt. Kev. H. Ww ike. 
a8 B. Whipple, Pre 


sauce, Sons meeep ane 





STATE OF LOUISIANA, 


th Supe, Dee. oy No. 8,298, 
rish of St. Mary. 


Groroe C. WALKER vs. Mary Hupsos, Tutriz. 


virtue of an order of sale one out of eho} on 
Judicial Deetes Court of Louisiena, Parish o' 
Mary, in the ebove entitled and suaabersd oait ‘to 
me directed, I wi!l offer for sale at the Court House 
in the Town of Franklin, on Saturday the fifteenth 
(15th) day of January, eighteen honored and eighty- 
seven (1887), between the boursof eleven (11) 4 M., 
and four (4) P M., to the lest and highest bidder, on 
the terms and conditions herei — mentioned, 
the following described prepettz. 6 wit: 

That ce! tract o1 parcel of land or sugar plan- 
tation, lying and being situated in the Parish of St. 
Mary, State of Louisiana. known as Belleview 
7 -~ end bounded above by lands of the chil. 
a Thomas J. Shaffer and b ake wife Mrs. Anna 


P. Pelton; below on the East _. the ~~ 
Teche by ‘lands of Edmund Rose, below 
West side oy ona’ ‘ou, in part & vu ieoy the Public Road 


S oyoued the Bend, and in 
part by land of orm ae, Budson ; in tbe rear on the 
Bayou by the “noupts Swamp. 





containing f. ix t five da and 
forty two —- erpense (6, 342). The above 
anaes of the following tracts, to 


South-East quarter of Section Fourteen 
aoe Re Fourteen (14), I. R. Ten (10), East. in 
the Opelousas Land District of Loui«iana, contain 
ing One handred and slaty (16) acres, as per patent 


No. 4, 
24. The pag. Wes and fouth.West fractional 
quarter of Section Thirteen (13), Township *o 
ht 14), 8. B. Zap (i), Haat in theDuatriet of lands sub; 
tw sale at Opelousas. La. containing one bi red 
ome athe lan 86-100th (171-86 100) acres, as per 


pores No 
East quarter of Section Fourteen (14), 
Townebip Fo Fourteen (14), 8, a Ten (10), r~ in the 
same District, contaiaip; bunared and sixty 
“16D eres, aa pe ¥ egeces Se fo. 4 408, 
hb. Tne North t quarte: . ye re 
Pry Townsh — Gy, ire 0). 5 Fast, in 
same District, containing one and sixt: 
(16)) acres as per patent No ‘im said o-verel 
tents and issued to Pelletier 


being 
gw and others. 
The South West quarter of Section Fourteen 
(14) > teen Fourteen (14), 8. R. Ten (10). East: 
the North East quarter of North-West tional 
uaerter, the ae balf and Sous 4 Soy & “ 


of 
Township * ope en (14)8.R Ten (On 
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said piece 
made b: william w. Job rveyor. 
ith. A certain strip of land is g in the 1 Parish of 
t. ou Teche, being a 
Portion of Sey ag Section Fifteen (Ts i 
(14), S. R Ten (10), East, in the South land 
Disérict 0 of rir and embraced by continuin 
the divid ing line No, 7530 Fast, between jand 0’ 
Mrs. Thos. 
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R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK, 





Special Bargains. 





AN IMMENSE sro, Th ad AND CHIL 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THK 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 





OUR GFNTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT 
AT 68c. 
Is eyeet, ay SHIRT FOLD AT ONE 


BUTTONBOLES HaNL-MADK. BOYS’ SIZKS, 49e. 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 


LACE CURTAINS, ETC. 


BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS, SATINS, 
PLUSHES, AND 
DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BEYOND ALL COMPETITION. 








SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


DOREMUS & CORBETT, 
FURNITURE 


‘;UPHOLSTERY. 


Office and Warerooms, 








1148, 150, 152, AND 154 WEST 23 ST., 


Near 7th Avenue, New York. 


WASTE 


EMBROIDERY SILK. 


Our Factory Ends of Embroidery Silk are 
known far and wide, and are in great demand. 
Price, 40 cents per box. Ciub orders of ten 
boxes get one extra. Crazy Stitches in each 





| package. One dczen applique flowers and 


figures, only 50 cents. Send Postal Note. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 


469 Broadway, N. ¥. 621 Warket St., Phila. 


UNMOUNTED 





cee PHOTOGRAPHS 


ing reproductions ‘of famous prigt 


Seulpture, Architecture,etc. Send 1 rot 


rteen (18) jee Ly eee 


“SOULE Pu PHOTOGRAPM co.. 
338 Washington &t., Besten, Mass. 
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RUGS. 
GREAT REDUCTION 1H PRICE 


We offer a fine assortment of 


Whole Carpets and Rugs 


at a reduction of 


10 to 20 PER CENT. 





Have also just opened many great 
novelties suitable for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 





Eider and Arctic Down Spreads 
in Silk, Satin, and Sateen Cover- 
ings, Sofa and Carriage Pillows, 
Striped and Jacquard Russian 


Blankets. Also, a splendid line 
(all sizes) Best makes White 
Blankets, 


White, Plain, and Fancy Striped 
and Figured Flannels of the best 
brands, 


Broadway As 49th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


ST EINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


paar ass 


ight years. ted by most of the 
epeclallets — hout benefit Cured himrelf in 
three aneathe, one oe a ae | of others. 
ication. T. 8. PAGE, 
eat Sst Btrest, ONew ork City. 


oy 
by Pecx’s Pat. Larroven 
Cusnionep Ear Davume. 
oan cane distinctly. 


Address 
or es on F. ISCO, ton Rene, | del es. paper. 

















EDUCATIONAL. 
pat ern 








AMERICAN 
and FOREIQN, 





[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measur:) 
will be inserted in this column for oubsoribors only, | soses 


- | for Rfleen conts per line.) 





Wanted.—A lady having met with reverses. 
is de-irous of obtaining employment as com- 
panion to elderly lady, or would make herself 
generally useful in a family. A home in a 
Christian family more desired than remanera- 
tion. Reference given and required. Please 
address E. M. C., Christian Union Office, New 
York City. 





A Middle-aged Widow, accustomed to man 
aging servants and a lurge house, would like a 
situation with elderiy persons or with an tavalid 
mother or motherless children. Best «f references 
given and required. address Mrs. H.C. G., 





Christian Union. 


FEW BOYS taken and f 1 
Ath wader oe pemnenel omoe supeevichen Wehaes mane. 
MM NORTH B Ba, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Oe aa ahr eee 





Conservatory ef Music and “Art of the highest 


+rm after Holiday Vacation, Jan. $d. 
for Catalogue. AH FLACK, 4B. Pusey 





is¢ 8, B. MATHE W®’ Boarding and Day 
8choo! for Young Ladies and Children, 8um- 
mit, New Jersey. Circulars sent on appiication. 





ILLISTINK HALL.—A Home School for 
Young Ladies. Address Misses KEMPSHALL, 
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